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HER GUARD OF HONOR 


By Miriam 


nswer 


rown 


question, 
Lutiful mouth 
trembling as his voice dwelt lovingly 
mn the last two words. 
He had never heard these 
poken in any tone but a caressing 
ne. And he never used them him- 
lf without a tender emphasis on the 
“my.” he came with 
n odd mixture yrotection and pro- 
prietorship which 
| I I word ‘‘ mother. . 
Nor was there much that is moth- 
erly about this panting, tossing figure 
in its tempest of feri 
‘*Oh, what are 
Pauline? Don’t cry 
A regal head with a tumbling crown 
of gold-red hair and a bloated 
once scornft 11 and 
fted | from the pi 
‘* Hush—you!” 
‘Keep still, 
that I could 


wi rds 


expression 


from his baby lips, 


had never spoken 


resentful 
you crying 


don't 


face, at 
maddened, was 
llow. 

she cried, 
Paul, ke 
die! But then I 
kill us both. Never shall we be 
arated, we two! 

The child’s troubled 
searchingly at her. Baby as he 
he had learned to weigh ye 
the words his girl-mothe 
moved by rage vrief. 
were these emotional storms, he al- 
ready knew that they were short 
violent. Usually, in his babyish dis- 
cretion, he bowed his head beneath 
the troubled branches of the mighty, 
passionate maternal tree, weeping 
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p still 


ily. 
Oh, 
must 
sep- 
looked 
was, 
to doubt 
r spoke when 
Violent 


eyes 


or ¢ as 


as 


Si- 


Michelson 


y with unchildlike 
ame herself again. 
that burst from 
and shook her beau- 
body were like waves of 
out from the alcove 
she lay, and threatening to 
h away all his little world. Paul's 
‘led within him. He strug- 
pitifully to control himself, but 
ing, he rose to his feet and stretch- 
ig out his hands to the darkened 
ilcove, burst into a loud cry. 
‘*Oh, my Pauline! my Pauline!” 
The sound of his weeping seemed 
madden the excited woman. Her 
her throat, her 
rey raised, and her 
1ite with temper, now turned 
the frightened child. 
1, you will said, her 
trembling, harsh and vibrating 
vith passion. ‘‘ Little beast! I may 
not even suffer. Stop! stop! you 
tear my nerves! Stop! Will you 
There, then! 

With a shaking hand she dragged 
off her high-heeled slipper and hurled 
it, with all the force of her nervous, 
high-strung temper, at the child. 

She heard a sudden clap, like the 
hollow lifting of hoof from 
the mud There was a second’s terri- 

and then a piercing 


the sobs 
iroat 


rong 


sweeping 
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choked 
quivering body was 
face, 
towar< 
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voice 


in 
wl 
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cry!’’ she 


tan? 
stop 


a horse’s 
fying silence, 
scream 
She could not have told why she 
It was a passionate impulse. 
had meant only frighten 
him, this beautiful child she loved so 
jez ously, so ie “oudly But accident 
guided the sm: slippe r, and the metal- 
capped high hee! hit the baby just 
over the left tem 

The man who 


did it. 


She to 


pie. 


had quarreled with 
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Pauline Berthier, and who had left 


a tew minutes before as she tnrev 


herself in an abandonment of sobbing 
rage upon her bed, heard that scream 
just as he put his hand upon the knob 
of the door two flights below. 

He had sworn never to see her or 
their child again. But when that 
scream came to his ears, he stopped 
Could the mad girl have carried out 
the threat she had so often and so 
theatric y made, to kill herself and 


When he opened the bedroom door, 


‘ 
breath with |! 


out of lis ™ urried climb 
up the stairs again, Pauline Berthier 
was on her knees before the child, 
her arms holding his swaying figure 
upright, her beautiful, long white 
hands fluttering about his head like 


wounded pigeons gon} 
were falling over her face, and her 
irresistible, sweet voice was calling 
upon him in a flood of endearing 
words. 

**My baby! my Pat 
one! are you hurt? O 
ful boy! my baby! my baby 

At the sound of the door opening 
behind her she turned quickly, though 
still clasping her child to her breast. 
Paul’s limp little body straightened 
too, and he turned dizzily toward the 
door, his round face quite bloodless, 
and upon his forehead a cut which 
was swelling rapidly, and from which 
the blood trickled. 

‘* What is it?”” demanded the father, 
a scowl on his heavy, dark face, but 
relief in his eyes, which were bent 
threateningly on the woman. ‘‘ How 
did it happen? Tell the truth for 
once, Pauline.” 

But she could not speak. 
remorseful pity choked her. 

The child looked timi idly 1 up at him, 
a grave frown in his red-brown eyes. 
His little hand, stained with the blood 
from his forehead, he pressed protect- 
ingly about his mother’s neck, and 
bent to lay his hurt head upon her 
cheek. 

‘*Paul fell,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ and 
hurt hisself.”’ 

The man stood for a moment, look- 
ing in impatient doubt from one to 


Fear and 
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‘hen, with a muttered ex- 
he turned and 


left the room as suddenly as he had 


the other. 


clamation of disbelief 


The two hardly noticed his depart- 
ure. Cowering before the child, 
Pauline Berthier covered Paul’s bloody 
little hand with grateful, remorseful 
kisses. 

‘‘Oh, my baby, my adored one! 
Oh, how could I? Hew could I?” 

‘he child looked down on her beau- 


tiful head, and on his prematurely 
face, pale now with 
there came a smile 


enderness. 


serious young fa 
physical suffering, 
of inexpressible t 

‘*It doesn’t hurt much. Don’t cry, 


my Pa line ” he said, in a plaintive 


whisper “Paul will b good. He 
von't cry any more. Please, don’t 
cry!” 

‘‘T am a cruel animal—a brute!” 


remorse. ** Forgive me, my 
baby! My loved one, my beautiful 
boy!—and I might have killed him!” 

She put up a hand to touch the 
wound, but the boy shrank, shivering 
apprehensively, from those long, soft 
white fingers. 

‘Ah, God will punish me for 
this wicked temper of mine!” she 
moaned. ‘‘ But not through Paul— 
my God! my God!” she prayed, i 
feverish supplication. 

In an hour Pauline Berthier had 
forgotten, and was her light-hearted, 
tempestuous self again. But as long 
as he lived Paul remembered this 
scene. It was the first time he and 
his mother had occupt ied the relative 
positions that in the years to come 
became so familiar. 


the young woman exclaimed, with 
T 
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PAULINE BERTHIER was born for the 
stage. With her beauty, her exqui- 


sitely melodious voice, her perfect 


taste in dress, that she inherited from 
her French mother; with her emo- 
tional, mercurial temperament that, 
on and off the stage, faithfully regis- 
tered storms and tempesis, Spring 
showers and sunshine, mad loves and 
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harm was for ; ies 


tl 1eatre pet tted him. 


to confess to him 
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ig Pe — ? 
And the effect of this revers: 1 of “the 
elations was to force the 
#o yield up his childhood, to become a 


whom he should have leaned. 
But how he loved her, this beautiful, 
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mother! Of the respect which should 
have been half of that love Paul 


1 1 
thier 1ew nothine 
erthier knew notning. 


But indiscreet, expansive, utterly 





tho htless as was Pau line Berthier, 
there was one thing to which she 
never alluded—the time when the 
iby had lied for her sake. To Paul 
the memory of that time was keenest 
humiliation, more bitter than any 
personal suffering; for it was for her 
was ashamed. But with the un- 
folding of her great g¢ and the 








and unrestricted liberty and 
, the 
ebullitions of Pauline Berthier’s un- 
certain temper were confined to the 
theatre, and the hours she spent at 
this time alone with the boy made 
sweet his memory of her forever. 


pleasure her success brought 


It never occurred to Pauline Ber- 
r that her dressing-room and the 
wings of the theatre were not pre- 
cisely the most suitable places for a 
growing boy. Her selfish love for 
the child was satisfied to have him 
near her, and the irresponsible levity 
of her own nature lent itself to merry 
mockery of the child’s premature 
gravity and the serious purity of his 
mind. 

She called hi im **Saint Paul” and 
‘*Paul the Prude” when his boyish 
modesty took offense at the light de- 
portment of the stage. And none 
laughed more heartily than she when 
a chorus of the women members of 
the company, enjoying his distress, 
openly sang the praises of his beauty, 
and proclaimed, in exaggerated terms, 
the passion they declared he had 
awakened in them. 

It was when Pauline was playing a 
long engagement in a Western city 
that Mrs. Jerome, who played the 
** old woman” parts, suggested to 
Paul that he might enjoy the per- 
formance better from the front. 

There Pauline’s eyes lit question- 
ingly on him at her first entrance. In 
consequence, she stormed through 
the opening scenes and wreaked her 
displeasure on her unhappy maid and 
her bewildered manager. 


Paul app ared at the door of her 
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J n, blushing furiously, but with 
do wi or do misery in his eyes, he caught her and 
ous son Bah! drew her down toward him, whisper- ' 
ispoiled baby’s ing pleadingly in her pretty ear. 

She threw herself back, laugh- bé 
ing aloud: then she shrugged her 
magnificent shoulders pettishly, and 
pouted for a moment 

But she turned to the maid at i 
length 4 

‘‘Hand me a shawl,” she said, 4 
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could be, ‘tin watching 

1 always Back eye the bi 
often in the wa face; ‘* gi 
it. And often I my throat. 
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passionately to AFTER 


with sudden front, his 
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ve 


corner of 
incomfortable 
ling to ' d 
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the 
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yy S averted, 1 

me sometl 
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It— it’s cold. 


out of 
cove! 
Ill 


this 


motner 


Paul sat always in 
‘'s devoted admirer, 
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so often in the same role; experi- 


ng always the same exquisite 





rill of delight when the great audi- 
ence Was moved as he was. 

She is my Pauline, he would 

iy to himself as he lay back in his 


hair, his eyes shining with pride 
ind exaltation while the house went 
nd the thunder of its applat 
an echo in the boy’s thumping 


> 


ise 


It was one afternoon at the close of 

matinée, when the curtain ha 
fallen for the last time, that the 
ipplause ceased suddenly, and Paul 
sing slowly, half-surprised and half- 
resentful, saw a thin edge of flame 
that seemed to spurt out from the 
sides 

The standing audience saw it, too 
and, panic-stricken, pressed toward 
he doors, though the danger was 
past ina moment and only the smell 


of smoke em: Lined. 


, 


Still the frightened people surged 
out of the building, and the cries « 
vomen fainting with terror, of chi 
dren separated from their parents 
of half-mad men making their 
way to safety over the bodies of 
he weaker ones mingled with and 
lrowned the appealing, reassuring 
oice of the manager from the stage. 

From his seat near the front 
Pauline Berthier’s son had sprung 
upon the stage. He was just about 
to push his way into the smoke- 

uded wings to seek his mother 
when he saw a little girl stretch her 
arms piteously up to him from below, 
in the almost deserted parquet. 

‘Boy!” she cried; ‘‘ pretty boy, 
take Jessie up. I’m afraid. I’m 
fraid, and I can’t find mamma! 

Paul scrambled down. The child 
put her arms confidingly about his 
neck, and he lifted her to the stage, 
appearing before Pauline Berthier, 
whom fright had shaken into hyster- 
ics, with the little girl’s hand in his 

In her joy at seeing her boy before 
her Pauline could have embraced the 
whole world; just as, a moment be- 
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her most interested auditor; never 
wearying of her genius, her beauty 


h he beheld her 
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fore he appeared, she had passion- 
ately accused God and man of bring- 
ing about this accident for the single 
purpose of murdering her Paul and 
punishing herself. 

‘*T knew nothing could happen to 
you, my darling. It would have 
been too cruel!’’ she cried, in a pas- 
sion of delight, on her bates before 
him, touching with a soft, clinging 


g 
pressure his shoulders, his arms, his 


body, to assure herself that he was 
ninjured 

The little girl, who stood beside 
Paul, her fingers clinging to his, her 
frightened face turning from one to 
anoth 


er of the strange people about 
her, shrank from the excited woman. 

‘* Well—and you?” demanded Paul- 
ine, when she found that her atte mpts 
to take her boy in her arms were ham- 
pered by the strange little girl, 
whose fingers clutched his so tightly. 
‘*What’s this? Who are you?” 

‘* Jessie,” answered the child, sud- 
denly losing her timidity, and meet- 
ing boldly the haughty, jealous eyes 
bent upon her. 

‘“‘Ah, Jessie!” repeated the ac- 
tress, scornfully. ‘*‘ My word!” She 
turned to Mrs. Jerome and Ricard, 
standing just behind her. ‘‘ She 
says it as one might’say ‘ Berthier,’ 
if one were thus questioned. It is 
evident that mademoiselle is a per- 
sonage at home. Jessie, indeed!’ 

There was an appreciative laugh 
from the members of the company 
who had watched the scene. The 
actors and actresses who surrounded 
Pauline had cause to weep when she 
was sad, and to laugh when she 
smiled. Their relief at the lessening 
of the tension of her mood, now that 
Paul had appeared, uninjured, found 
vent in easy, boisterous laughter. 

The little stranger shrank back. 

‘* Boy,” she said, turning to Paul, 
‘take Jessie home. Come away from 
them. Jessie doesn’t like them. Come 
away, pretty boy.” 

Pauline Berthier caught the little 
thing in her strong arms and threw 
her up into the air, catching her as 
she fell. 


‘“She is delicious,”’ she declared. 
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ing-room wit ut a word to Pa 
who stood, puzzled and bewildered, 
eine Trer he 
LOOKING atter he 
Old Mrs. Jerome came to his 


rescue. 
said, layin 
hand on |} 
dine, you know, 
Take the child hom 
my boy 
headquarters wh 
found 

‘*But Pauline 
said, misera 
her. ‘* Wha 
angry with me?” 

‘‘ Never mind,’ 


an, soothingly. 


and we 


ct 


It will be all right.” 
‘¢ Wait—wait a te I'll run 


and kiss her good y. 

He had gently released his arm 
from Jessie's clutch, and had started 
toward the when 





anyway 


dressing-rooms, 
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SET 


Stage gown 


partly covered with a great cloak and 


a lace scarf over her shining head, 
came down the stage. She was sut 
rounded by crowd of men, and in 
, 

her beautiful face, glowing like a 


their adn tion, there was no con- 
sciousness of I rsons existence 

P - ay st ened. He w tched 
the oup t tw out of sight 
‘I turne nd submitted to 
DE tne re, where 
the t { 1 nestled 
clos dré I d on his 
Ss e1 d after a time, exhausted 
5 Tatigue andexcitement, [e asleep. 


wake. mv babv?” 
ae . eT 7 
darlin 

was tremblin 


stirred sleepily and 





ves. 
ttered an exclamation 
1, lying down on the bed 

k 1 in her arms. 
sleep . e whispered 
h without his 

11 kiss 

P sat n 1. From behind 
the heavy curtains the gray light of 
early morning came into the darkened 


so glad you waked me, 
line I waited and waited 
asleep at the piano. And 
went to bed, but lay awake 
time waiting for you. 

, isn’t it, 


haven't been to bed?” 


neariy morning 


\ nce, she salt 
ng to turn on the lights. 
” she continued, | 


here is your little protégée 


ited the name with such a 
clever mimicry of the child’s voice 
and gesture that Paul laughed aloud. 

Instantly her mercurial tempera- 
ment responded to the merriment in 
's laugh. She became gaily 

herself, and quickly turning 
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about, she faced him in a series of 
quick, pantomimic poses, reproducing 
n fleeting sketches the little scene of 
the afternoon—Jessie’s frightened 
face, Paul's perplexity and_ his 
fatherly, protecting manner to the 

Ricard’s loud laugh, and her 
own exit, in haughty, silent dis- 


lis quick wit 
hands ap- 
his face 
h sleep, his eyes shining 
with excitement. 

Pauline turned at last, with a mock 


; eS “Sar 
w of acknowledgment, to lOooK 


‘Pretty boy!” she cried, ‘‘ my very, 


very pretty boy! Ah, your Paulin 
as very bad this afternoon, my 
eart sut she will atone. Look 
here! See what I have brought for 


you Wait, my prince!” 

She pulled a table close to the bed 
ftly spread upon it the feast of 

dainties she had ordered as a peace 


&=* 
‘‘The beautiful Berthier herself 
will wait on you, my lord Pretty 


Boy,” she almost sang to him, so be- 


guiling was her full, sweet voice, 
‘‘and you shall eat, and I shall drink, 
and we'll both be merry, and— By the 


way, we'll have ‘Jessie’ in to help 

‘*No,” said Paul, grown thought- 
ful. ‘* Jessie is at home.”’ 

‘“No! Tell me; do. Why, it is 
quite an adventure!” she exclaimed, 
in childish good nature. ‘‘See, my 
lord Pretty Boy, I fill my glass to 
Jessie—the little savage, not to love 
your Pauline!” 

And so they sat over their early 
morning breakfast, she waiting upon 
him with sweet solicitude while he 
ate, and listening while he talked as 
if each word that fell from his boyish 
lips were of measureless value. 

‘*You see, my Pauline,” the boy 
began, ‘‘Jessie didn’t wake till we 
got home. And as I made the man 
drive slowly so as not to wake her, it 
was late. Then we played, and——” 

‘** Played?” she repeated, jealously. 
It struck her suddenly that she had 
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never seen Paul playing with another 
child. 

‘*Yes, we played,” he repeated, a 
little abashed. ‘‘She’s so little, you 
know, and she says Jack always plays 
with her, and even Billy and Arthur.” 

‘*Wait—wait. Who are they?” 

‘‘Why, her brothers. And then 
we had dinner, and Jessie said she 
thought it was tine fun—just us two 
at table, with Marie to wait. And I 
was the husband, and she called me 
John. That’s her father’s name. 
And she was the wife. And then 
she cried because it got dark, and 
Marie brought in the lights. And 
then I played on the piano for her, so 
she wouldn’t cry. Then, all at once, 
there was a knock at the door, anda 
man and a woman came in. And 
Jessie—she just squealed. The lady 

she was—was not like you, Pauline. 
Much older. No pretty clothes and— 
not beautiful——” 

She put his hand to her lips. 

‘‘__no, but—but she was—lovely, I 
think. I don’t know how to tell you; 
but the way she took Jessie up in her 
arms, and her kind, soft face, and her 
comfortable, big lap! The man put 
his hand on my shoulder and said I 
was a manly little fellow, and then 
the lady put Jessie down and took me 
in her arms, and she whispered: ‘If 
ever, in all your life, you need a 
friend, remember my name—Mrs. 
John Turner.’ 

‘‘ And then she put on Jessie’s hat, 
and Jessie was so happy! But just as 
they were going away her mother all 
at once asked me if I would be alone. 
And I said ‘Yes.’ So they took me 
with them. 

‘* And I saw Jack, my Pauline, and 
played with him. He’s sucha jolly 
boy, laughs all the time, and makes 
you laugh, too. And I saw Billy and 
Arthur, too, and the baby. Oh, you 
should see the baby! It was such fun! 

‘*Jack’s got a dog, and Billy’s gota 
cabinet, and Arthur can jump higher 
and run faster than any boy at his 
school. 

‘‘ But it’s all the same to Billy and 
Arthur, you know, for they’re twins. 
Isn’t that wonderful? And half the 


















her face quite pale, | ( ent 
upon the half-empty wit he 
held, wh the Ow te 8 ¢ ept aown 
her cheeks. 

In all her life, either on or off the 
stage, Pauline Berthier had never 


wept like that 


out of bed. 


her arms, clasping her close and 
pressing his cheek to hers 

‘¢ Don't—don’t cry, my Pauline 
It t hurts so Never n nd I don’t 
want any pla but this—nor any 
brothers—nor1 anything—no  siste1 
like Tessie—only y ' Hush! Don't 
cry ke that See, I will never go 
there again, n¢ never! Mrs. Tur- 
ner said she would come and ask you 
to let me eat dint with them all at 
one table, and that perhaps you might 
let me sle« p one n ght with Jack 
but I'll never go. Say something 


my Pauline 


sit there like that 
> ene aad seed - 
But she remained quite quiet, un- 


responsive to his 


itterly unlike herself, holding the boy 


1 
close to her, but saying not a word to 
soothe him, till at last he, too, became 
quiet. 

The lights grew pé le as the morni1 g 
light strengthened 


+ 


+ tr 
\ Lf 


atmosphere of the theatre restore¢ ) 


THE coming of evening and the 

her usual mutable 
ime came when the 
it realized that as he 


young confessor mus 


ie first time = since 

undisciplined child 

with terror and delight 
rt} er 


Cog! ed the neces- 
iration, she fought 
Tr ught against evé ry 


desires, great or 





she struggled and battled, and be: 


vestuous will against the wa 


! 

She made the decision and she re- 
voked it. She taunted Paul with 
being content to leave her, and she 
clasped him passionately in her arms, 
declaring that nothing should sepa- 


In her remorse she had fostered 
inti with his new friends, 
and I d on the boy’s ac- 
cepting the homely hospitality that 
Jessie Turner’ il mother offered 
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{ the lonely son of the great artiste. 
During the last months of her en- 
cagement the pendulum of her selfish 

( id her loving repentance vi- 

tween insouciant self-indul- 
ind anti patory seit-aenial 

\lmost at the last, though, she ew 

t lurners’ quiet home nd, with 

ind prayers, besought ood 

M Turner to be a mother to het 
d son She returned to Paul 
reproa him for not appreciat 

o t oor of the woman who 

( ynsent to take him to her 

S ( home from the 

t ‘ spent the rest of what was 
t night together in re 

S l 1 ( Sh dreamed that 
two were a ly separated and 

t P had d far away from 

In the dawn s went into his 
aroo to assure herself that all 
is well with him, and lifting up het 
nds over cond sleeping child, sh 

re to be the woman Paul’s moth 
ild be She waked him with het 

sses and told him that no one sho l 
take him from her, and he put his 
‘ S yout her neck 1d wearily 

mh! LOK 

In the morning she could not wait 
to dress, but, clad only in her ] 

enoir, her naked feet thrust into 
eelless satin slippers, she sat down 
to her writing-de sk. 

‘“My Gene, b kind friend,” she wrote, 
na rapid, large hand, to Mrs. Turner, 
‘the sac rifice was too great. I can 
ot crucify my heart. I cannot part 
with him So do not expect Paul to- 

day or eve! 

‘*T shall hire a tutor to go abroad 
with us I shall withdraw from the 
world. I shall devote myself to him 
ind to my art. I shall study with 
him I shall develop his undoubted 


ability—so charming a gift, do 
think?—of expressing himself in mu- 


sic. I shall remet1 


~ 
_ 
“<4 


1 


nber your exam- 

ple, my dear Mrs. Turner, and shall 

try to imitate your noble self-abn ga- 
tion for your children 

Forgive, | beg of you, all the 


trouble I have caused you. I know 
how vacillating, how weak, I apy 
you. But this boy of mine is all I 
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have. You, who have a happy brood 


of babies, your gor 1d husband and your 
home, cannot realize how my heart 
clings to this, my only one, my adored 
Paul 


‘* Pray command me if ever, at any 
time, in any place, however distant, | 
may be of service te you—that I may 
partly repay your kindness 

‘May Paul write to his little friend 
Jessie? His affection for my dear 
li emy makes me jealous at 
times. And is it too much to ask of 
you, you busy, kind-hearted soul, to 
spare a moment, now and then, to 


send a line to yours, ever gratefully 


She felt better when she had writ- 
ten this and despatched it. She sang 
merrily over her toilet, and all at once 


was seized by a happy inspiration re- 
garding the new role she was studying 


i 
in anticipation of her début abroad. 


She dashed off a line to Ricard to tell 
him about this, though she expected 
to meet him at the theatre that even- 


ing, and then she presented her maid 


with the most beautiful gown in her 


Later in the day she attended a 
gay breakfast, to which, in her early 
morning repentance, she had decided 
to send regrets, and returned in the 
dusk of the evening, to find Paul sit- 
ing alone in the early Winter twi- 
ght, half-asleep over the piano, their 

ipper untouched, waiting her delayed 
home-coming. 

The sight of the lonely, sensitive 
boy, the consciousness of a broken 
pl 1 which she had made to her- 
lf, knowing oh her heart the impos- 
ility of keepi ng it the contrast be- 
tween the gay company she had just 
left and this prematurely serious, pale 
young face—it all appealed to her 
keen susceptibility to atmosphere, 
and impulsively she _ resolved to 
atone. 


Without a word of 











greeting to the 


boy she rang for the maid, and with 
a theatrical air—a sé nd nature, of 
which she was almost yprnedeesenn voi 8 

she stood, still wrapped in her furs, 


her small cloth toque on her lovely 
red head, her gloved hand raised to 























mi 
and sec 
“MM tom BD ] } _ } 
ster |} a t, S 
pe Cs sne comm aq, with mpc 
I Ss 1controlled excit« ‘Im 
, 1 «1 
met it \ An th ( 
MoV came to he ds out 
ct r ewril ' f y } 
Cu Cu > OW Lit CU Lei baisCu 
caress 
wit that ex site renne 
ice Which marked every 
of her sup body | 
ey tt smell of the wine 
nm her + } 
oO ne ilps Tepe J 
tr . } 7 ? ’ 
In tne ¢ SK 1e Cf ( sec 
‘ } + her . ] t } 
e, Dut Nhe cheek $3 1t toucne 11S 
1) } 13] ) 1 + 7 
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! 
She took his coat ( t f1 t 
} ) } | + » + } TY 
maid and hersell put the mm him 
‘Wher re wi ino?” } ked 
nere ar;re we going ne asked, 


Can't we wait for dinner?’ 


‘* No,’ snc answered, « rth ‘*Not 





for dinner, 01 ything « ( e! 
This is the last time you have waited 
for me. mot W vive 
you som¢ eat ehe will not 
keep you 

‘*Mrs he asked, amazed 
‘*But I thought 

**“Oh, don’t! don’t! don’t! she 
exclaimed, dropping his hand, and 
raging up and down now in her pain 
‘* Don’t you see how I suffer? Come, 
let it be quick—this killing of my 
heart!” 

He stood still fora moment looking 


at her, his eves full of unshed tears, 


ing from 


< 
suspected trouble born again in his 





mind as he remembered the warm 
breath of the wine on her lips. 
But since the time, years ago, when 


the victim 


he narrowly escaped being 

of her uncontrollable temper, the ef- 
fect of her emotion had always been to 
bring about a greater effort at self- 
‘oOntrol nm hi r H > turn ] 
control on his part € irned now, 


silent, obedient, and walked toward 
the door 

She stopped in 
and fro and 


] 1 £ hy + 
aetail of his fine, sit 


1 1 , 
looked afte 


so smart in its well-cut suit of velvet, 
from the crisp red curls of his grace- 
ful head to the polished tips of his 








- | errr y 
iver, loving eyes 














took in So tall he was growing, her 
boy! So prince-like he looked, clothed 
as her love 1 her pride and her 
irtis taste wt ive him! Whe 
sne snouid see m agi l 

‘$ Paul! The exclamation was al- 
most as am of agony) My Ga 
h eas tisf ! He does not 
even s the sac ce 1 am making 

He was beside 1 i moment, his 
rms about |} s, fal 
cou h, she D st to \ 

‘*M uline! 
CTI d, te 
che ks as ! Pp Ow 
head on his sh ( 
See, I won't go I wor 

eve ever my << 

let him brush away her tears, 

and lay exhausted, while with an al- 
most fé o let s he bathed 
her face smoothed her tumbled 
hai And so they sat silence. 

When she opened her eyes there 
was a gleam of laughter in them. 

‘Oh, Paul, Paul!” she said, ‘‘ what 
a ridiculous baby ur mother is, my 
poor Paul! It is funny—it is actually 


And she laughed at her own ca- 


. +1 1 4 1 1 
prices till She Decame almost hNysteri- 


cal. 
He stood apart now, regarding her, 
shoc startled, uncomprehending, 





His trouble even the light, wine- 


muddled brain of the actress per- 
ceived at length. And it nerved her. 
itely pulled herself to 






Sheri Se, Gesper 
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rights, hurriedly pressed his hat into 
+ ] 7 1. } 1 (7 
1is hands and half-dragged, half-led 
him to the dos 


‘* Promise me,” she gasped; ‘‘if you 
love me, promise me—not a word on 
the way there—not a word—if you 
would not have me kill myself and be 
done with it all!” 

That long, silent drive through the 
ark, rainy night! For years it was 
Paul’s nightmare. Night after night 
to find himself sitting bolt 
in bed, his heart beating 
y, his hands shaking and his 
eyes peering out into the darkened 


s 


ar 
\ 
] 
A 
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HER 


m, where he fancied was outlined 
pposite him that unnaturally re- 





Sst still figure, whose burning 
s fixed upon him he felt but could 
ot see 
When the carriage stopped she 
< him in her arms This time she 
not weep. But she held him on 
i 
rreat boy as he was, as 
} + ] | h 








het reast is though he were an 
nt H vonderful, full, deep 

( that always rose in passionate 
st oth with her emotion was 

d now 

Paul never could recall her words 
For vears he hardly dared recall that 
time when she was so strong, and 


was fairly shattered by her ago- 
zed, low, Sweet-Voice d tenderness 

iby names she had iavished 
pon her first-born, her only one; all 
half-inarticulate French 
he knew of her father’s 
): all the hungeri1 
tther-love in her; allt 


l 
rayer for pardon for his suffering 


1 
jealous 


1e unspoken 


t 
her weakness—all were expressed 
the hurried, soft, whispered words 
nd the light kisses she showered 


hungrily upon his brow, his eyes, his 
mouth, his hands. 
‘*Now go!” she panted. 
And opt ning the carriage door she 
almost pushed him out into the street. 
‘Drive on! Drive on!” she 
screamed to the coachman. ‘‘ Drive, 
1, no matter what I 
itte1 at Ido! If you get 
ne back to the theatre alone your 
1 


drive like ma 


wages are doubled. If I turn back 
you go this very night!” 
She fell back upon the cushions, 


C 

and the horses sprang forward. 

[The sobbing boy stood on the edge 
of the curb, unconscious of the heavy 
rain and the dark night. His very 
heart seemed about to burst from his 
breast in longing after that blazing 
eye—the carriage lamp—which grew 
fainter and fainter, and at last turned 
a corner and was out of sight. 

Then he started to run after it, 
calling her name piteously and fancy- 
ing he heard her calling him. And 
then, slowly, he walked back to the 
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Turners’ house, drenched, shivering, 
so exhausted that he could only creep 
up the stairs and ring the bell just 
loudly enough to be heard. 


VI 


Pau Berruier had fallen asleep in 
many places. In the hotels, where he 
could never get accustomed to the 
noisy business of the night; in his 
mother’s brilliantly lighted little 
dressing-room; in old Mrs. Jerome’s 
arms, at times, when he was ailing; 
on the train, frequently, when the 
journey was tedious; sitting before 
the piano, playing, or dreaming he 
played the melodies that sang in 
his soul, while he waited for his 
mother to come home; or stretched 
out upon the hard couch in the pri- 
vate apartment of some restaurant, 
while Pauline and her companions 
sat and ate and drank and laughed 
and talked, till they and the gas 
globes above them swam before his 
hot, tired eyes, and at last melted into 
merciful darkness. 

But he had never found repose like 
this before. 

When soft-faced. Mrs. Turner came 
in to give a last look at her new boy, 
Paul pretended to be asleep. He 
was still so racked by the emotions 
he had experienced that he feared the 
good woman’s tenderness. 

But after she had gone, and all the 
lights were out, and every noise was 
hushed, the boy opened his eyes and 
sat up in bed in the darkness, that he 
might the more fully feel the exquisite 
comfort of this beautiful bedtime. 

To the right of his small bed was 
another, and here Jack lay, his close- 
cropped flaxen head almost covered 
by the comforter. Beyond, in the 
double bed, Billy and Arthur lay side 
by side, their arms about each other, 
breathing, as they did everything, in 
unison. 

That deep, quiet, regular breathing 
was music to Paul’s nerves. He 
tried for a moment to think of the 
melody that could express it, and 
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HER 





pe which, when he became a 





> 
7 cherished so secretly, so 
\ll the rest he lost with the passing 
of ood slow, long y« It 
( y the quiet, unwavering pas- 
. 7 
coming lessand s expressed 
S 
( ood was ltett be } I 1, 
. . growing n d 
art of himself, that dis- 
n trom the DOyS OT t 
| I Mrs | rners col n 
tatorial mothet q 
I a him from the pet ( 
— . n of the m 
t t P ne ert I towed with 
} inds upon everyone sh¢ 
I pon all who loved her. 
I 
| 5 tT 5 perio 
‘ ‘ ] , th 1 
ve to i ava that si 
, homely well meye 4 
cre Ol LOT! \ Ww > 
ice more the exquisite tl of 
i 
nd1 isure his mother’s letters 
. ‘ f. foreign lands, her beau 
, ¢ . 
portraits and her genet s gifts 
to r con ous of tne vwloO 
$ ng oft the genius wit | 
isa d to stray with dancing 
‘ nto the hart nious land of 
fant t ¢ } h urn 1 
a tee it to ¢ 1s own, > 
, . 
r id. iTt ( nome ind 
‘ 1 h "1 
>; W tne knowlede that, s - 
— oP ee ar wes 
adee pe tter day in the garden 
t 3 t, was the rooted love of 
e, teac ling him patience, grant- 
} } 1 = ,TITT) a 7 
1 strength, sheltering him from 
ness. transforming the past ind 
, Li cllldl Pill iss al Vs < 
hli- +h, ; a 
en! eo the future 
| curtain d gone down after 
‘ ‘ 
P Bert eaned back in his 
t1 ling with pleasure, aglow 
ith prid She was truly great, his 
autiful motnel greater eve than 
} | } . 5 | . 
s childish memories proclaimed her; 
I 
‘ 


4 1 | 
oreater even than this madly applaud- 
} } ] 
| 1 


ing Western au , this 
lience so ready to second the Euro- 
li and so proud to wel- 


come this its daughter of genius 


1ience realizes 
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ain, after all her years of 
his way 
through the crov d back to her dress- 








ng-room she was coming from the 
Stage for tl last t after the re- 
peated recalls Beh her, Wores, 
the leading man, and her maid came, 
bear ng her flowers 


She was holding up her heavy, stiff, 
tI ne brocaded skirts, and the lace 
petticoats beneath gleamed whit 

out her pretty ankles Her gold- 
red hair lay damp about her sparkling 
face, and her white breast, above the 
low décolleté of her gown, rose and 
fell with the spent passion of her play- 
ing, excitement and pleasure. 

She flew into Paul’s arms 

‘‘Oh, speak, speak, speak! she 
cried, her arms about his neck. 
‘*You are satisfied, my Paul—truly, 
truly satisfied? Ah, say it Speak, 
speak!” 

‘‘“My Pauline!” he murmured. 
‘‘My beautiful mother, my great 


‘*A—h!” She drew along breath 
n. And then she burst 
into a loud laugh of exultation. 


After all these years,” she cried, 
swaying back and forth in his arms, 
‘¢and—” she spoke in French now, as 
was much her habit since her long 
residence abroad—‘‘ and to come back 
ind find my baby, my life, my treasure 


And thou—art thou really Paul 
with the serious eyes, thou, 

upon his 
mother from 
baby, my 
ver have 
thou art 
} love 


aost 
is WI ke d 


" } 1 ] Try 
one, WnO LOOKS Gown 


ity little 





She laid her glorious head upon his 


shoulder, closing her eyes and clas] 
ing him close, murmuring softly all 
the while, as if she s held in her 
arms the child she adored 

It was Ricard who interrupted 
them. His heavy, coarse black hair 
had turned quit hit ince Paul had 
iad turned quite white since raul had 

7 

seen him last. 











They are wait 





They will wait! Don’t bother me 
now!’ 
She lifted her head and, with her arms 
still about P Ss sno ers glared 
cC an angt less at the manager, 
the sight <« whom se¢ ed to excite 
her unreasonably 
Ri d shr tet his shoulders 
[he time is short he said 
She eleased herself with quick 
vi ence 
Ricard,” she cried, turning iras- 
cibly upon her old friend, ‘* you will go 
to those critics. Critics? Provincials! 
Bah! you W say to them thes 
words, these very words, with not the 
slightest change or addition; thus: 
‘It is not Madame'’s pieas r to sec 
you, gentlemen!’ This you w say 
she repeated, her anger mounting 
with her expression of it, ‘‘or I leave 


the theatre with my son this instant 
and to-morrow we separate for good 
ind all.”’ 

Paul looked down at her. Now she 
was herse lf. her old self—this creature 
of irresistible sweetness, of pertect 
grace, of unreasonable whims a 
controlled passion. 


She laid her hand upon Paul’s arm, 
swept into the dressing-room, and 
banged the door behind them. Then, 
with a hand that shook with nervous 


irascibility, she commenced to tear the 
jewels from her hair 

Suddenly she turned to Paul 

** Well?” she demanded, curtly. 

The young man’s eyes met those 
flaming, angry ones for a moment 
then dropped 

‘Ho! ho!” she laughed, sneeringly. 

Monsieur, the son, disapproves. My 
word! 


And she ] 


> 
But sudd 


aughed like a mad woman. 


enly her laughter broke, 
jangled like the clamor of a broken 
string on a high-pitched musical in- 
strument, and before he could prevent 
it she had fallen at his feet, weeping 
convulsively, her hands clasping his 
knees, her shining head humbled 1 


S 


} 


fore him 








t hast becor 1 Philistine, who 
was Prince of Bohemia—and—and 
thou hast forgotten me! He does not 
love me any more he does not love 
me! My God! my hild is no long r 
my child! 


He looked down in cruel embarrass- 











ment at ner ¢ ¢ nyg,wv te shoulders 

Then he stoop d lifted her, with 

youthful awkwar ss but with ex- 
ceeding tenderness 

‘‘*My P ine,”’ he said, all at once 

ling again the ressing tone and 

soothing words his childish ex- 

h ble moods had 

Pauline t an 


sh. Nothing 
hould be happy, 


t Pall Paul 





miserable, tear- 
stained face up to his. Searchingly 
she looked nto nis eyes: suspici ously, 
with a resentment that was half-defi- 
ant confession But l at once, re- 
lieved, the tense lines of her face soft- 
ene d, he1 ne laughed, 

, 





iby, my loved one, 
my own little Paul!” she cried, joy- 
ously, putting his hands to her lips. 
‘And thou wilt go with me—any- 
where this minute—yes?”’ 

He nod ded. 

‘* Well, then, we two shall go hand 
in hand, like this, like two naughty 
children,” she said, gaily—‘‘or no, 
like one naughty child and a great, 
serious man-child—who disapproves— 
yes, who disapproves a little, but who 
loves the wicked one. Say yes! 

‘*We shall seek out these tiresome 
critics, eh? They shall see La Ber- 
thier—the fortunate ones!—but they 
shall also see Berthier’s son, her 
great, beautiful boy. What was it 
that child called you long ago? Oh, 
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e she drained the liquor glass 
he l then, s¢« o | 
S whirled with him out of t 
( orriaor, com 1g upe l 
ynis , offended, solemn-fac 
st out to return to the 
1 front, with su rush 0 
MOCK oly LVpOlIOLY ( 
t profusion of radia 
t ] pretty grac ful, ch d l 
h gracio weetness, SU 
lg tense of de erence and 
sp nconventional plea 
the praist s turned the 
| nea d I le their bor d, 
5 1alytical eyes 
wit re oht of her. 


VII 


ATED again in his chair in front, 

back, his unseeing eyes fixe d 
stage, his consciousness expt 

vain, in all its delicious un- 

i l its nerve-racking, sweet 

hat life with Pauline Berthier 

( ldhood rose up be fore > him— 

nguis ed, pre! naturely devel- 


Idhood, when his soul was 
: } 
‘ 


se sensitive strings moaner 
} ] 1 24 . 

ieked and sang gloriously un- 
passionate touch of her ever- 

| 

ods 
I memory of this intense expe- 
S past life ill the quiet years 
r youth, seemec d unreal, a 


ntful drea 


ec, 
but two realities— 


uNneve 


n his own identity, the Paul of 
peaceful, blurred, softened vi- 
was not himself, he said now, 
lreaming, entranced Paul, whose 


$; were cushioned by rest, whose 
bering nature vibrated but slug- 
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maddening 


yet 


But Jessie and the music 

Suddenly he became conscious of ‘the 
scene onthe stage. To his sensitive 
ear had come a false note that 
brought his attention back to the 


dS 


She was again, this 
vho, from 
like his 
mother. She 


Ss gown, and 


on the Stage 
ithful creature 
} 


he occupied 


i9nt 


yol 


looke d 





- sister, not his 


1 her gor 





naa changed geou 


in the exquisite art of her simple 
white dress she looked the ideal of 
girlish loveliness. 


at the stage bewildered, 
concentrated now 
the For 
about this woman 


Paul stared 
faculties 
unraveling 


riddle 


all his 
upon 
there 


riddle. 
was a 


he knew so well and loved so dearly— 
an elusive mystery, which he seemed 
ever just on the point of comprehend- 
ing. There was something strangely, 


riance be ‘tween the 
youthful purity of her appearance 
btle, almost intangible, aban- 
doninhermanner. At first—against 
his judgment, uinst the of 


asantly at va 


unpl e 
} ] 


and a su 


dictates 


his critical taste—he tried to ascribe 
this to a refinement of her art, which 
permitted the adventuress she por- 
trayed to appear behind the veil of 


innocence imed Clorinde. But 
lor inde was the Clorinde of 


Berthier’s creation, where 


assl 


by 


was the soul of the woman behind 
the mask of the adve nturess?— woeee 
was the renaissance of virginal deli- 
cacy, of tender womanliness, spring 
ing up again in the shelter of J/onte- 
Prade’s home, like a flower whose 
stalk has been crushed but not 
broken by the heel of a man’s muddy 


} 


boot?—where was the awakening 

ve singing in Clorinde’s soul like a 
symphony of pure resolves, of lofty 
endeavor, of passionate, unavailing, 
heart-crucifying remorse? 

All this the European critics had 
found in Pauline Be rth ier’s Clorinde. 
To her son the agonized conscious- 
ness came of a wilful, baffling, horri- 


all. 
1e sordid, 


nai _ 


l 
ble coarsening of it The Ch- 
rinde of the gutter, tl 
ing, revolting C/orz 


Ss 


schem- 
Anntbal's 




















ing his pl 
g his pleading 






























ls, there came a loud laugh fron 
( o-room behind hin 1 
iy laugh without n t 
’ | hysterically prolongec 
Pa ) shed Wore aside. He 
the fragile lock of the door and 
4 
On a low divan opposite the great 
sided dressing mirror Pau 
; r half-sat, half-reclined. In one 
she held a lighted « garette¢ the 
" clasped beneath the head 
1 white-faced ond youth, who 
\ y outstretched, his hat on the 
} : , 
* of his head showing the long, 
* ny ‘ c] u ocks fa Uy r 
( ( ( 
P iw t Bacchanalian tableau 
t Ss] { eC n the gl ss D 
t rd Ove tnem 
P Bert Lup at ] 
eyes I \ 1 | t-« 
( d noddin neert y, 
t) T I uth ope ] 
w P; Shn¢ d unstear 
cant sn . 7 ont tae 
tte—t] I give it a puff 
And I put it into his litt ith 
ind he can’t smo Do 
Ww, I I T ] ( 
\ ery drunk | ust b ‘ 
She stopped sudd Ll vag 1 
y ma n r bewildered 
D spite her intox tion, some co 
yusness of his agony of shame and 
ve W borne n het So she lay 
mt t t, her ning cigarette held 
5 t in her hand; and as if she 
in indifferent spectator, she 
1ied Paul s« her yo com- 
mn and throw n outof room 
sucn vi nce that the doors it- 
nd the thin partitions shook 
i Vv i 5 time the women of! the com- 
} \ y had hurried in and bent solici- 
y over her 
Their presence and the burning tip 
the cigarette she held awakened 
, 
Isn’t it funny?’ she cried, break 
g out in sudden laughter. ‘‘Isn’t 





funny? Such a sit—situation 
dy! TI prot 


ne son pro 
mother’s honor! 


rench mad over it? 


\ 


vO 
oS 








for a 


ecting 


Wouldn’t the 
Isn’t it 
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funny—uisn’t it funny? They’re never 
satisfied, these men. F—first they 

old because I w—won't see the 
critics, and then wh—when I’m just as 
I as I «¢ an be to the son of the 
C chief of them! He—he said he 


me so himself. Oh, 





know his own voice, 
o significance reached 


not 
ut its sulterin 

ked, with a silly 
be cross, Paul. 


D—did you think I was l—laughing 
at you? N ! N o!” 
She got up and stood swaying diz- 


lv before hin ‘* Wouldn't laugh at 


you No—no! I—I’'m proud of you. 
I'll d—drink to you Your—your 
arm, my son.’ ' 
Witha leous caricature of her old 
rrace, she placed her hand on his arm 
to steady hers lf. and turning to Lol- 


S 


ry, she addressed the ingénue 





with dr en dignity. 
We ve 1 both we 11 all drink to 
him—he’s my son, Berthier’s own son. 


! D—did 


> 
» 
1? et he Tr 
> bertniel 





vou seé v he threw the little white- 
| ed c—cub out bodily, Lollita? 


I wonder G—got a 
m, too, like his mother. 
him. Cham- 
champagne’s g—good 

Where—? 


stampi1 


Ouick! 








she cried, ig 
aited a moment, looking abou 
and then, not finding it, 
She tore 
her 


inged 
Paul’s and 
the wings 


14 ] 1 
suaqdenly cnié 


her arm f made 


rom 


way out toward 


‘* Ricard,” she cried, without wait- 
ing to see whether the manager was 
within hearing, ‘* give me that bottle! 


I will 
drink—I will. You wretch, do you 
care for your vile play, or the 
pid company, or the canaille 
in front? I hate them—lI hate 
them! Think of the years I’ve worked 
to amuse them—the dunces! I must 
work while they and lan- 


lare you! 


stupic 


smile 











































and are pleased t 


) ' 
1 ' >.1, 1 . 
ind then! Bah! Let me out 


Let me tell them the truth once!’ 
Ricard had just bowed himself from 
the stage, where, before the curtain, 
he had expressed, with s vitvy and 
wonderfully repré d rage, his re 
rret, his deep regret, at this unfort 
nate beginning of their American en- 
gagement, | ed sorrow fot 


the disappointment of so brilliant and 





appre ative n l nce, 

Madame Berthier, he said rowing 
more assured with the effect of his 
grandest manner upon th idience¢ 
was unconscious st nov But thi 
physicians had assur: him that, with 
care, she would recove1 

‘*In her devotion to her art the 
artist-manager’s voice was gravely, 
thrillingly sweet d in her great 
desire to please her countrymen and 
countrywomen—the very source of her 
genius—Madame bBerthier has ap 
peared to-nig! 1 te the commands 
of her physicians, who had adminis- 
tered a strong , hoping to allay 





her intense nervé 
unfortunatel 


dark eves swept the upturned, curious 


y—" Ricard’s ha; 


faces now, and smiled upon them, so 
sure he was that he had won the 

‘‘unfortunately, the powerful drug 
has had a contrary effect upon so 
high-keyed and artistic a nervous 
organism, and, my friends,” he con 
cluded, with the frankest, saddest 
smile, ‘‘ you have seen Pauline Ber- 


thier playing as a sort of somnambu- 


list—a drug-maddened, over-excited 
somnambulist—the part we hope be- 


fore long to present to you as only 
Berthier can play it 

‘*For your inexpressibly kind for- 
bearance to-night I cannot thank you. 
Berthier alone, with the utmost per- 


fection of her art, must repay you.” 





When he stepped back into the 
darkened wings, accompanied by the 


friendly applause his excellent acti 
deserved, Ricard’s eyes were so 
zled by the from the brill- 
iantly lighted that he did not 


14 +} ] 
ciutcned 


C hange 

stage 
until she 
arm 


‘* Don’t you ever dare!” she cried, 
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her voice hoarse with rage and drink, 


‘*to take anything—anything from my 
room. I wil | 


prevent it—you can’t! You 


| 





give it to me now—now—this min- 
ute, or | vo out on the st stage 
as s I am, and show them for once 
wh—what I think d h—how much 
I care ré 

Ricard raised his arn He wanted 
to strike her, to beat her into silence 


™ } BS ns = setae tet - ail 
But she slipped just under his clenched 


1:..4 
fist, and stood elow the lighting ap 
, 
paratus, so far out that the occupants 
I 
£ +] tafe % at naumew tans ale 
of tne iett-nanad uppel OXCS COUIAC See 
Pt 

} 
nel 

‘ Now—” she turned her passionat: 
glowing face to m for a last respite, 
~” W yi ¢ ¢ t 


‘* Come 


‘* Here I stay t—till : 
1 1 } - ¢} 
\ right,”” he whispered, ‘* but 
don’t go any further 

r ; ’ 7 ” 
‘* N—not unless you m—make me, 
— se | ’ : 
she st mered;: nd don’t wait 


t—till they’re gone, either, you shrewd 


The wine was handed to him, and 

l was just about to fill a glass 
when Paulappeared. Without a word 
] k the bottle from the old man’s 
hand and took his place beneath the 
l Pauline Berthier stood. 
| 


** Sec i he said to his mother, nis 
hushed, tense voice audible only to 
her, ‘‘I fill it—fill it full—see!” The 


golden drops bubbled over the side of 
the glass ained her trailing 


§ and st 
gown. ‘** Now dri1 lrink, Pauline 
and when you have drained the last 
drop, both of us will die.” 


t , 
With one hand he hel 


1. 
1K 





the dripping 
the other he 
knife, its handle set with 
lich he had caught up in his 
renzy from her dressing table. 

It had been given her by an Indian 
visiting London, who would 
have melted down every drop of the 
blood of myriad subjects into a 
single ruby—could that have been 
done—to please this most exquisite 
creature he had found in the Western 
world, 





his 
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>and the siender, g 


1Casu 


ing her 


HER 


1d raised it to her 1ilj 
+} 


tne while WILD a puz- 














( id ¢ 
L 1de¢ 
¢ t ad then int $ 
| ever the burst ng 
tered t re! 
ly she st red, het 
d the glass smashed in 
the floor She looked 
“S| ~ re ( nprene l- 
C-( ( steves 1d 
an } that of al t 
¢ l ( l ( 5 al l S 
IX 
s outstretched upon 
o, his head bowe i 
sat alone in the GuSK 
thier’s |] ous bou- 
rt play He could not 
sound of a note, wl h 
k inadvertently, made 
th apprehension. H: 
s own emotion, should 
Oo it And to play now 
press it all in sic, to 
mmed-up bitte waters 
with misery 
e touch of the eloved inst1 
like lean upon some 
tient thing that pitied, 
ré comtorted. And oO 
esting 1 the active 
iS I W OVeI 
he felt a gentle touch 
e almost feit repul- 
eht it was his mother 
he frank, innocent eyes 
the open, slightly en 





he trembled with 
surprised, welcomin 
assured him he mi: 


still experience happiness. 


Oh, Jessie, Jessie,” he cried, hold- 
hand in both his own, ‘‘ how 
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low unspeakably good 


she very, very ill?” the girl 





innocent inquiry 


hen ; 1 1 k witt “17 ss 
brought it all back with arush. No, 
she 1s bette! now 


‘*Well, you—why, then—what is it, 


Paul, that troubles you so? Oh, it 
looked so sad to see you sitting here 
lone! Is it because she could not do 


herself he was so ill? 


J 
,_¢d 
eae 
f 


He shook lis shamed eyes 


falling before the shining, frank sym- 
pathy in hers 


‘‘What then?” she asked. ‘** You 
will tell me, won’t you?” She laid 
l y on his shoulder 
ind bent tenderly toward him. ‘I 
with tl 
fidence, ‘‘to help you this time, too 
‘*Oh, you have,” he said, with warm 
gratitude. ‘‘ This time, and always, 
you help me The sight of you, dear, 


ht be able, you know,” she said, 


1e schoolgirl’s bright self-con- 


and your voice—your own, gentle, 


Yes,” he said, softly. ‘I'll tell 
\ 1, I'll tell you, Jessie. Not now— 


ut some day, please God, some day, 
1y sweet girl, I'll tell you this—and 
one th ng besides Jessie!” 

She bent suddenly to pick her books 
I m the floor 

‘*T must go,” she said, playing with 
the strap in pretty, childish embar- 
rassment. ‘* The boys wanted 


1 to come, 
hit | 1 wnt 4° n } a | I 
Dut coaxed motner, and sne said 
i moment to 
inquire about Madame Berthier.” 


ishly, and 


might drop in for just 


tak 1g her books from her, he said: 
‘I'll take you to the car, Jessie- 

girl. Oh, yes, let me! No, she will 

not miss 1 st to the car, Miss 





Turner, and I'll be back right away.” 
He left the room with her, all the 


has rancor f } NnNv it} xX DT 1 
pDuovancy OF Hnappy youtn expressec 


in his strong young figure and ador- 
ing face. 

When he came back Pauline Ber- 
thier was sitting in a low chair before 
the fire, her hands clasped in her lap, 
her eyes closed wearily, her upturned, 


haggard face wan and old, her limbs 
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s, rested 


window of this 
never spoke to 


revelation of his 
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l wept, vaguely 
ympathetic, she 
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By Bliss Carman 


WHat form goes there, 
Across the square? 
I know it without coaching, 
That doleful mien. 
The Tragic Queen! 


Oh, heaven! she is approaching. 


> 


That stalking tread, 
That bridled head, 

Those eyes so mad, yet steady! 
Hide, hide, Pierrette! 
We'll fool her yet 

She knows too much already. 


** She ought to be 
In custody.” 
(She ought to be in Hades!) 
‘Or far away 
In Mandalay, 
In some Home for Old Ladies.” 


Once safe and sound 
And outward bound 
Upon the wide Atlantic, 
One handkerchief 
Would hold my grief. 
Her presence drives me frantic. 
Quick, Pierrette, quick! 
And let her stick 
Her card beneath the door. 
For, once inside— 
Ah, she would hide 
Her enmity no more. 


O shape of fear, 
Approach not near 
My unassuming doorway! 
You have no right 
In here to-night; 
Some alley-way is your way 
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Seek younger loves than mine. 


WITH BLACK COFFEE 








"THE rubber plant is gradually getting to be accepted as America’s national 
flower 
After dinner cheese wouldn 1alf so bad if it wasn’t for the dog biscuit 
always brought with it. 


Most men propose nowadays with one hand thrust carelessly into the 
trousers pocket so they may seem perfectly unconcerned 

Chafing-dish cookery is never so interesting as when people disagree with 
you and you own the dish. 

A baby doesn’t know what real trouble 
without any clothes on. 

A girl knows the Summer is really over when she goes to a matinée and 


IS until posed before a Camera 


has had blue-points on the half-shell 
The prettier a negligée gown is the more a woman will apologize for it. 


A modern woman thinks it is perfectly fascinating to buy a chicken at 
the bargain counter of the food department of a dry-goods store and get it 
with her change throug] ute. : 

You'll notice that a girl who wears a 2a shoe can never keep the laces 
tied. DoucLias Dunne. 


oF 


1a chute 


A WAY OUT OF IT 


MR B’'GOODE—Do you think you'd make a good minister’s wife? 
+ Miss DeBricut—l'm not positive. If I don't, you know you might try 


some other profession. 
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By Caroline 














; 
= SUPPOSE vou call this ‘life!’” know,” said Beatrice, whimsically. 
cried Beatrice, entering th ‘We don’t set much of an ex- 
n of passion ample; always amusing ourselves all 
t t Sper s awhole day long, and never doing anything 
' e and thers f ny body 
g | car it people's ‘‘But I thought you said you were 
( e casi p sé in not amused. 
the fl nd the t I’m not. Jack really likes these 
the up quite as if he wert people, but I can’t get on with them. 
t ‘What is the good I generally have to sit between 
it sk you? Who’sany the the two stupidest men at the table. 
4 t? Certa la ot The other night, at that big dinner 
' You n't seem much the better you made me go to, I had old Mr. 
t just v,” said her friend, fol Pipkin on one side and Mr. Simper- 
; S ny progress through son on the othe Mr. Pipkin told 
wing-room and outontotheen- me nine different ways of preparing 
5 ) t ye will be when prawns, one Ol them the favorite 
efl that it’s not waiting to be wayof the Prince of Wales, and Mr. 
\ Simperson talked of nothing but the 
That st it There's vs women’s dresses, and which women 
et g of nd to be do t were rouged I wished I had been 
v if it’s ( iy. What rouged myself, I was so white with 
s it ount to? It’s sos fatigu 
pett fling! If I tl : 1't look very happy,” said 
I were g x to 1 tl ne lif ( Cath al ing. 
the s peop d do t ot ppose if there had been inter- 
little the next twenty esting people there they would not 
I sh Q ( Te p ive wanted to talk to me,” went on 
son the piazza, and _ Beatrice, reflectively ‘‘T’'ve godt no 
T tte if she has any of tl conversation. But it does seem as if 
cakes | I r't the 1 the usual kind might find something 
t she will } v if you say t cake better than the weather, and golf, and 
Mrs. Seat es. Po ‘Thompson! bridge, and what people have on, and 
Hi ooks |} doesn’t e? I wond hether they do things they oughtn’t 
e keep him up too late at night! or not I don’t care I wish they 
H ridic sit is to sit up late | vould, if it makes them happy. I 
’ g one’s self w 1 one might dare sav I’d do them, too, I feel so 
g somet lightful « n- wicked in my heart sometimes, only 
gy s mind t that | e nobody would want to play with me, 
mind, I don’t mean that, but because Iam sounattractive. Don’t say 
[ suppose Thompson |! 1 nything. I don’t want to be contra- 
ire afraid that it will de dicted. I hate compliments, and I hate 
while he is in your service.” looking like myself, too Here she 
‘*Well, I really think it mi; made a grimace indicative of great 
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Ul Tour sne 
trout 


‘I’m not 
troublesome about little 
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igs, am I? I don’t want to be 
I know I’ve gota bad temper. 

lways have had, and I do show it 
it doesn’t last long. I was saying 

» Tack only the other day that I had 


own anything at him for ever 





y Isn't it so, Jack?” as her 

} ] - he - mM ss 
isband entered the room I 
t been in a passion for months 


: | 

. I 
have 1? And Idoamuse 
’ > I know I am funny 
n when I am angry You don’t 





think I’m not nice to live with, Cath- 








“Fr 4 k you are charming, even 
Vi r oO VOTSt te npr rs.” 
ed friend, 1d Mr. Seaton 

s quiet W 
Vi S ly life S dalvé sified, 
Miss Blait1 Sometimes sunshiny and 
( es stormy, but never dull 
‘‘T don’t think you are very nice to 
] k Ss d his W ) 
S tea? You ot 

~ \ 1 ye |} d f ou gTo\ fat . 

Mr. S« 1, who was perhaps rather 
shouldered for his height, but 

»immediate danger of the awful 

f p ed out to him, smile s if 
( 1eard the remark befor nd 

¢ las if he knew he should often 
tagain, and sitting down, began 

t some letters that he had found 
the table as he passed through the 

Everythi was quiet except for 

t it rustling of the papers 

B e leaned r long, slim, rose- 

nuslined figure back in her white 

chair and looked out t the 
( n and the sunset The sky was 

O71 ind gold and flame, and th 

culls were wheeling above the rocks 


{ 
Every now and then the wind would 


carry a little breath of salt and sea- 
weed from the beach below to the 
cliffs above. 

atrice thought of how restless 
she was and how peaceful she wanted 
to be; how her life was made up of little 
efforts for little ends; of how much 
she wanted to do things that were 
worth while, things that were noble, 
things that would help other people. 
If only Jack understood! Then she 
looked at Jack. She wondered why 
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he had married her. She honestly 
thought her brilliant, black-lashed 
eyes, peach-tinted skin and charming, 
irregular features absolutely ugly, and 
was fond of shaking her fist at her re- 
flection in the glass and calling her- 


self ‘‘you hideous young woman!” 
Neither had she much respect for her 


' ] — sas 
mental power;rs, and 


| as for her charac- 
ter—she varied between thinking her- 
self the most misunderstood and the 
least worth understanding person of 
her acquaintance. As for Jack, she 
was of opinion that he took this life 
uch too easily. She would have 
liked him to be s¢ riously interested 
I or himself, at 





least to lp in the work of the world. 
There must be something one could 
do, tho it Beatrice 

Jack thought how comfortable a 


well-stuffed armchair seemed after a 
morning on the golf links and an af- 
ddle, what a good 
thing exercise was, and how well a 
] lay spent in the open 


ternoon in the sa 











air. He was contented, healthy, 
h yy leasantly tired. What 
mo one want? Life was 
‘ d him like a well-worn 
‘ Ve seat e’s restless dissatisfac- 
tion was incomprehensible to him, 
but it was part of Beatrice, and there- 
fore to be borne. He admired her 
very much, and what he did not un- 
derstand he criticised as little as pos- 


9 A "= 
sible. In a word, he was a philoso- 
pher, except when he was goaded into 
the position of a patient man. He 
lis wife and thought 
how wistful she looked, and then 
he wondered how she would take 


the news contained in the letter he 
had just opened. His aunt, Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Webster, announced that 


she meant to come and spend a fort- 
night with them ‘‘[if convenient] ” in 
brackets. Jack guiltily remembered 


s 


iat he was going off on a cruise with 
a friend. 

Catherine thought of the ‘little 
more” it takes to make everybody 
happy and the ‘‘ little less ” with which 
most have to manage, and of the per- 
son who loved her best and was far 


enough away at the moment. 
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found it nat- 
1 - S. 
tendec ¢ ) tne co nman wno 
drove it and the footman who sought 
her out, she dismissed it at once, re- 
) { it sn¢ did not accept 
the ** loat oO peopie s Carriages ' 
é t ( ne fo! r themseives ; 
+ ] ' 
or sn LOOK a Ca) An a cab she 
took ni pe red, with hertwon od- 
est trur on the top of it, some fi- 8 
‘ I . & 
I itter ft return of ner = 
Vs aiscar( vehicle. 
4 
SO SOT you did not use the 
e,”’ said Beatrice, meeting het : 
at the front doo1 
. . 
‘‘T prefer to be independent, my 


Lidit 
dear,” returned Mrs. Webster, pre- 





was introduced, and asked, for want 


k to be kissed. 
should be glad 
my cabman to 
He is already 





* } - } 
S understana- 


where Mrs 


r. Catherine 
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say you and Mr. 


Wilhelmina; you 


choking with suppresset 
llowed them up stairs and 
in her own room. 
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chair with the air of one who has 
} 
A 


} } 
abanaconet 





‘* Well, Jack,” she said, addressing 
her husband, who had just come in, 

yol aunt here And do you 
know, I think she must have been 
ottended neither of us went to 
neet her, for s sent the carriage 
away and « ime up in a CaD ‘ 

‘*Did she?” returned Mr. Seaton, 
ibstractedl] ‘* That’s too bad. Do 
ou know, Beatrice, the storm has 

wn down half of one of the chim- 
neys on the south side of the house?” 


‘*Oh, nevermind; youcan put upa 


break a bottle of 


. : eer ° 
champagne down it and christen it 





t Ss 

after Aunt Wilhelmina,” said Bea- 

trice, whose indifference to things 

domestic was perfectly unfeigned. 
‘*We don’t need chimneys until the 

\utumn, and we shouldn’t need them 


then if I had my way, because we 
be here late enough How 
{ ays am to get back to town! 
But what I wanted to say, Jack, was 
that you'll have to be awfully nice and 


sweet to youraunt to-night. It won't 





be very gay for her otherwise, for 
Catherine dines out and I’ve got to 
leave you directly after dinner. Do 
you think she will mind 

‘‘Where are you going? Oh, 





a Pe > ’ 
Tr1aiculous Boys 


Club, of course. Can’t you give it up 


to-nignt 
‘1 suppose t does seem 1 diculous 


to you, and I know I’m not much 


good at such things. Catherine,who’s 
only been once, has ever so much 
nore influence than Ihave. But I’ve 
bpegul I hate to stop, and 
one evening week isn’t much to 
give 1 yer so much more 
amusi g out to dinner and 





sitting between two horrid old men 


who talk to you about food and 
women’s dress Dear Jack,” patting 

net lI ar jack, patting 
him on the shoulder, ‘‘do be nice 
. ; oe ea ad 
about it, and make it all right with 
your aunt. You can think it just as 
ridiculous as you please. I often 


think things you do ridiculous! I 
must go to-night, because I promised 


to stop for Mrs. Vandermark. She’s 
going to take her banjo and play for 
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man from the West—one of the big, 
broad-shouldered, direct looking young 
men that Gibson draws—and he was 
talking to us about the characteristic 


qauirerences betwer n Western boys and 


























J was hav ing such 


and come back for me.’ So you see 
by the time I did come Jack wasn’t 
pleased, naturally, and I cried all the 
\ y home eC CAUSE | sa d he Was SO 
cross to me.” 

ome Vhat had he Sal 1?” in iired Cath - 
erine, sympathet lly 


’ 


‘*‘Nothing at all,” said Beatrice; 





‘‘that v st the troubl 
Catherine laughed, and Beatrice 
smiled a littl 


‘* Poor Jack, he is good to me,” she 
said. ‘‘I told him this morning I’d 


forgive him if he’d say he was sorry. 
So he said he was, and then I said I 
was, and would be good while he was 
away. Get up, Catherine, and let us 
take Aunt Wilhelmina to the beach to 
see all the smart bathing dresses. I’m 
sure = y didn’t wear such costumes 
yuthful days.” 


bster was in the drawing- 
ng the morning paper, her 
iff, her head very erect, 
and her eye-glasses so far down her 
nose that they = to clip her 
trils. Beatrice was very 
sweet with her apelogiond for the 
lateness of her own appearance, and 
hoy everything had been done for 
her aunt’s comfort. Full particulars 
} 


of Jac k's de parture were given anda 


short dissertation upon the duty of 
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tened to with a demureness tents. Long lines of bathing-dressed 


f to see boys browned in the sun. Shouts 
; ] y° -_ ne —_ j 
\ ever knovyv iny body iS an¢ ttie screams and gusts ol laugh- 
I am?” she whispered to Cath ter came from the ever-changing fig- 
Mrs. Webster, having agreed ures in the surf and on the rafts. 
t with then swept trom the Bathing-house doors banged as the 
t t yonnet and man people went in and out, and from,the 
Poot l lady, if I can’t enjo men’s side of the building could be 
seems hard that she should heard the blows of some athletically 
I hope she does, but I shall be inclined youth as he ‘‘punched the 
over ; LU mn 
y 


they drove along Aunt Wil- Catherine, who was going to bathe, 








la great deal to say about went off to her house to dress, while 
l ostentation of mod- Beatrice found a chair for her aunt 
; I houses were too big, and established her in the shadiest 
too expensively dressed, corner of the pavilion 
es went too fast E] Mrs. Webster va ed straight before 
licity, refinement, and herin perfect silence for a few min- 
own as ly” tes; then she s with great dis- 
ent the p r tinct 
yn that tful ‘*Are all these people respectable, 
( a evel LO m de: 
. st have been in th Her niece was saved responsi- 
they flourished. bility of a reply by the fact that 
B mildly submitted that sh¢ Grifforth Chandos greeted her at the 
1 society very interesting at same moment 





‘*You don’t often come here of a 








Catherine says I’m getting mor- morning, Beatrice,” he said. He 
it,” she said. ‘‘And per- had known her from childhood and 

[ an I supp I’d like it well always used her Christian name. 
I were awfully a d « brings you to-day? Here’s 

vere some part son feasting his anarchistic eyes 

I ed to et! retched proportions of the 








M dear Beatrice!” exclaimed youthful millionaire. By the way, I 





M Webster, as the carriage drew didn’t introduce him to you last 
L VO irried woman——’ night 
O [ know, Aunt Wilhelmina, hand on his friend’s 
I M\ ed to talk like that, urned him round by 
I ehtn't ever to want to speak tion 
ne but Jack, as you never found herself looking up 
» speak to anyone but Mr iant brown eyes of the 
\ t I’m sure you never had a had seen at the boys’ 
that your husband couldn't receding night. Had ever 
or wanted to know about any- ore such an intent ex- 
that he couldn't tell you. I'n a straight nose and 


‘op of yellow hair, she 
With which revolutionary senti- 
guided indignant Mrs 1g’. 
ictant feet down the ‘*Because I happened to say, the 
ss to the green-roofed pavilion, ot t 

1 Which many gaily dressed people and he waved his hand toward a 


you anarchis- 





1er day, that these boys here—”’ 





were watching the bathers. roup of brown figures in brilliantly 
‘ = F . 1 ‘ 1, 2 an ‘ +31 “wer ke 

I day was warm and the beach d jerseys would never make 
was crowded. Groups of girls in good citizens, they'd been born into 
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lower-tinted dresses sat under the too much luxury, and that I should 
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‘You didn’t talk like that,” she 


‘Oh, I've just got the habit of 
king speeches about theories,” he 
‘You mustn't think I’m se- 
s except in spots. But there’s 
te enough to be earnest about, of 
rse, only, don’t let’s be earrrest to 
shall we? But yes, of course we 

ull, if you like.” 
Beatrice disclaimed any grave con- 
tionalintentions. She had meant 
ly that at times one got tired of 
ssip and chatter—not that she was 


pable of anything much better, she 


didn’t mean that, only she knew how 


uch better things there were to be 
pable of—and presently she found 
rself unfolding certain cherished 
theories she had in her mind for help- 
o people To help people, to be of 
to somebody; that particular want 
Beatrice’s nature kept peeping out 
rough all the emphatic likes and 
ikes expressed in her sentences. 
And her schemes were always for the 
rst boys, the most wretched wom- 
the most unprofitable servants; 
ereas Hamlin’s unpitying philos- 
hy contemned all incompetence to 
he devil, and only cleared the way 
chance to those whose footsteps 


unded success. The big clock over 
he bathing-house pointed to the hour 


of one before she rose to go home. 
The young man followed her slowly 
as she and her aunt walked up the 
ath, constantly stopping to exchange 
word with this or that acquaintance. 
‘* Who is that young woman coming 
out? and indeed, she ought never to 
have gone into the water,” said Mrs 
Webster, indicating an over-devel- 
oped figure in a purple tunic (such as 
one sees in the pictures of French 
bathing beaches), long, full trousers 
coming half-way down the leg, and 
white sandals, with crossed fastenings 
vertheinstep. The flaming red hair 
of the lady in question would have 
attracted the attention of a blind 
man 


‘That's Mrs. Merrythought,” an- 
swered Beatrice, with a little shudder 
of disgust. ‘*She’s a horrid woman. 


She ran away from her husband, who 
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was a bishop, and married an actor, 
amere boy. She——” 

‘* A divorced woman!” cried Mrs. 
Webster. ef, My dear, let us go on 


quickly. In myday such things were 
not tolerated. Such people were not 
seen or known. It is unpleasant to 


me to be in the same place with her.” 

‘*T don’t think her being divorced 
is dreadful,” said Beatrice ‘*T don’t 
see why two people who don’t get on 
together should have to stay together 
all their lives. But she’s just horrid 
herself, Aunt Wilhelmina.” 

‘*It was all in the papers, I re- 
member,” said Mrs. Webster “3 
wondered at the time how I should 
actif I were ever brought face to face 


with such a creature. I wish I had 
not left my lorgnettes at home, my 
dear. Do you think I might borrow 


a pair from anybody? I should really 
like to see what that person looks 
like.” 

3ut unfortunately the flaming- 
haired lady disappeared into her 
bathing-house, and Mrs. Webster’s 
curiosity remained unsatisfied 

Catherine joined them at this mo- 
ment, and Beatrice, falling behind a 
little in the narrow path, found herself 
addressed by Hamlin. 

af May I come to see you, please?” 
he said, in his direct way. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether I ought to ask, or 
whether I ought to wait till you sig- 
nify that such is your pleasure. But 
it's perfectly safe for me to say I 
should be awfully glad if it were your 
pleasure—and I suppose I ought to 
add, your aunt’s—soon.” 

‘* We are always at home late in the 
afternoon,” she answered, convention- 
ally, ‘‘and I shall be very glad if 
you will come,” she added, more cor- 
dially. 

‘* To-morrow, then,” he said, help- 
ing her into the carriage, and think- 
ing he had never seen such a multi- 
plicity of lace frills or such dear little 
pointed shoes in all his life before. 

‘* To-morrow afternoon? I’m afraid 
we promised to go to polo, but the 
day after—that’s Sunday—if you 
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‘*The day after,” he echoed, step 
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ping back as the carriage started, ‘‘ I 
shall certainly come.” 

Mrs. Seaton was rather si 
the drive home 

She was more difficult to suit than 
usual about her hats when she came 
to dress for polo the next day. One 
was on the bed, oe battered 

on the floor, and she was just re- 
moving another from her we when 
Catherine came on the scene. 


€ 
‘* There you are, all ready and ex- 


b | 
A 


ent on 


actly on time, dear little Catherine, 

she said. ‘* Did you ever see such a 
fright as I am?’’—maki ng a hideous 
grimace at herself. ‘‘I should think 





Marie would be discourag 
matter how much pains she takes I 
always look just the same, only some- 
times worse. I'm so sorry I tore t 
lace bow on that toque! Poor Marie! 
stroking her maid’s cheek with the 
tip of a slender forefinger, ‘* don't 


— it to-day It doesn't matter 
vhen it’s mended I'll mend it I 


ike your hat, Catherine 
‘*You always like other people's 
things better than your own, dear,” 
> ; Any one 
of | yours is prettier than mine, really.” 
‘Do you think so? Oh, I wish 
, or all of them,” cried 
Beatrice, turning round from the 
glass “If you knew how much 
pleasure it would give me to see you 
in them!"" And indeed she would 
gladly have given away anything she 
had to anybody who wanted it, and 
never have thought a second time 
abe out it, in her generous heart 
‘If Madame would try the hat with 
the rose wreath once more,” pleaded 
the maid 
And Madame, remarking that it did 
not make any y saan what a per- 
son like herself had on if she were 
only neat and fresh, crowned herself 
with the rose-wreathed hat and de- 
parted 
It seemed to meet with the approv al 
of one long-limbed, lean, broad-shoul- 
lered young giant named Hamlin, 
for he h ardly took his eyes off its 
wearer all the afternoon. 
Beatrice was beg sinning to find that 
ere was some pleasure in gol ing out 


a 
re 
— 
_ 
+ 


’ ‘ 
ine schine 
ic. iaugning. 


you'd take one 


+h 


‘* when there was somebody you care 
to meet” or who appe ared to car 
about meeting y: 

She and Cathe rine had been — 
I ing the polo; at 
been watching, 
and Beatrice had been conscious that 


mallets were clashing, men were 


‘ee 





shouting and ponies ick little feet 
thud-thudding in her immediate vi- 
cinity. Sometimes a bell clanged, 


blew and the 
a feeling of 

y-making in 
of light voices 


ing talking 
ates Bape: the 
ay y hi t plunged very 
deeply into the affairs of the universe 
that day. They had been discussing 
thingsof a more personal nature. He 
had been half-regretting the unsport- 
ing character of his education—that 


ht all men ought to 





ao that sort of thing welli—bDut even 
atcouege he nad deen an INCcorTrTigivdic 


hoa kh ie + : 1 ¢ 
I 


l€ haan t carea for rowing or 


tootdall, though tney used to come 





| bout it every year 
He had not ever made friends very 


easily, and he supposed that was a 





ped it wasn't, for she 
had not made many friends among 


girls of her own age when she was 


~ 








young. Hamlin smiled at the expres 
sion. She had had rather asad child 
hood, and r grandmother, who had 
broug up from her early or- 
phaned days, had not thought the 
companions f other children nec 
essary tor So she 
had been a lonely and, she was 
afraid, rather a bad child at least 


her governess had said so— and every- 
body had always told her how ug 

and unattractive she was, so that w a n 
she first grew up she was astonished 


hat people liked her Then she 


stopped suddenly, blushing and con- 
. 1+ Bina } so} h 
fused, surprised to find how much she 


had said, and fearing that he would 

think it necessary to contradict her 
But he did not. It never occurred 

to him that this slender, sweet-voiced, 
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brilliant-eyed, gracious lady could appeared, were clamoring to be taken 
} 


have suffered under such astonish- to the big red-and-yellow striped 








; t long But he felt that her tent for tea, and Beatrice, as she fol- 
le girlhood, from which she hardly lowed her friend’s dragging lilac 
seemed to him to have emerged,in flounces over the grass, resolved to 


te of her gentle, assured manner, make her announcement atonce. But 
must have been pathetic in its way Hamlin was a few paces behind, hav- 
yped to pick up a little wisp of 


parasol that she had drop ped in 


it of the carriage, and before 











g tl i | join her, a mi ddle- sized, 

nt abroad with my governess, and elderly lady, with layers of rustling 

d silk flounces and a hat full of pea 

‘* And now vou’ve com ome and ock feathers, had borne down upon 
1 our t iren't then 


. he went on as she paused ‘* My dear,” said this lady, who was 
[hat was your aunt who was witl nown as Mrs. General Sentinel, 
the other day, wasn’t it?” ‘‘you are the very person I want to 


» sur] € Was ] ist t : 1 cook on trial 
ow she was mal who says he ed to live with you 
: Before she could speak, agroup grandmother I remember his din- 
g ople—a rosy, yellow- ners were excellent, but what I wanted 
Q three r four men to ask was—is the man extravagant? 
topped se to the carriagt The You really have no idea how extrava- 
liculous little sl id come gant people's cooks are in this place 
there was a humorous Mrs. ( ‘ondor’s bill at the butcher’s last 
goings nong e men onth was som: thing enormous. | 
who sl ld tie it She put her von't mention the igt 


ires, but I hap- 
t on the wheel of the victoria, sn pened to be at he vient 10ne when 

Beatrice, whom she knew she was remonstrating with Mr. Jointz, 
You are tying it with a true-lo nd I was surprised myself. He 

















Bertie,” she said to the s vore she had had every single item 
* . . 7 | | ™ , 7 
andidate, ‘‘and I’m a mar n it, and indeed, he said the same 
ca sam? mend y | } ] ‘ rir ¢ me ther vt Oa rher I t k 
so it isn’t prope sha to me the next day when I spok« 
: usband to him about it Do you find Joint 
3 LT 1 ' yc + B iti x ens e, as b T ” 
T 7 ‘ + 
l yi ta ried I don’t fret I bout the 
said nate « idea of that bills, Mrs. Sentinel,” returned Beatrice, 
} ‘* ] } 7 ’'T*} 7 } ? 949 les ss T _— . 7 } 
s ha ry a sband! The lemuré I suppose it would be 
‘ * ‘ J * , “ . - 4 + 
ght to a I of ‘married better if I did, but I hate so to think 
t st ft r ever O iDpout root ie ive ChOps and 
os rE + + c \ n + nash potatoes é . aay I I 
S thin x t 5 tne 7 nt SO ouid 7 nette Ss ver ri od and 
q c \ econon i ( I ¢ ( t all to her I 
So he d not know! Beatrice we remember a t the cook you ve 
( ( DNOSSIDIiV Nave Na Do t ) ate peo] i¢ ) 
ned, and what tosa it was so awk e we and ive well-t i 
. ard to rt out ‘‘ lam married!” ar rvants? 
wae rather fun in a thie ent ‘“I’'m afraid I don’t agree with you 
was rathe un, in a way, his not n afraid I don’t agree with you, 
knowin But t t wasathing he said Mrs. Sentinel, with rather asn 
st s I t. Someones ht w the natura [ting of het 
ess yy her marrieaq name s ttie, fi lle . ose greatly 
+ mn ¢ - & Ree eodes . 7 ‘ ‘ — 
< CALLICW Il ALCS SIZCU I ) »€ € 
e to sn me to t nitty ( serve d. and I pre fe T ron d f« od to 
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that are well 
people live 


Beatrice's 


+4 ince at Cathe 
I'm y he 

run,” she sai ‘*T don’t 
enough interest [ like pi 
books, a! Y tiful thin 
nto it, tas long as tne 
are contented, and no one pi 
objects to anythi1 i it 
how I live 

‘*Then yo n't t me¢ 


> +} } . sal 
By the way, perhaps you woul 


a favor and <¢ 
} 


n na #* 


OLLIe all 


me at dinner to-nig it? 


‘* To-night 


what are we da 


nioht ‘atherine? ler ’ 
night, Catherine dem 

: , , ‘ 
trice, aflrighted, grasping 


‘*Isn't it the McMast 


promptly 


_ 
‘*T know, for my maid has 
who is their footman, a 


ways tells he 


J = 
Besides, the 


and I want t 
hopes she'd 
but I suppose 


or appliqué or 


could not te 


ht picnic?” 
1 


r when they 


Mc Masters ‘ar 


nt They say 
lé SLU DE »new 
] uy I ‘ 
ser then 
wear then t 
sne cr ant 


Well, good-bye. I shall 


you to-night 
And he has 
you know, M 
the latter 
to Beatrice; 
‘*‘T’m awfu 
Seaton Cat 
chievously 


ore 
~ 
** (Go, she 


self for once 


Mr. Chandos i 


promised to 


+ 
x 


E 
} 


‘don’t forget 


lly sorry—” beg 


1 
} 


herine gave | 
od-natured li 
} 


said, ‘‘and amuse 


I'll take excellent car 


of Mrs. Webster. She'll 
pleasure, Mrs. Sentinel 


Beatrice l 
dered, but in 
think that ‘‘1 


him at the di 


oked somewhat 
} 
i 


her t 


] 


t would be easier to tell 


nner. 





r. Hamlin,” n 


LOCIOCK, MV 


7 
ttle 
ttle 


1eart she 











She was a little troublesome abou 
1+ n 
UiCssS 


iy again that evening, and dis- 
carded a flowered silk and a peach- 
pink brocade fora yellow lace frock, 
in which she looked like a very dis- 
tinguished, tall little girl. She wasn’t 
going to put on long trains and heavy 


jewelry only fit for Winter. She 
hated ‘‘ ball dresses” for small din- 
ners in Summer. It was very bad 
taste It was very vulgar. She 


hoped Catherine wouldn't think her 
too selfish for going out and leaving 
her alone with Aunt Wilhelmina. 
She hadn’t known just what to say. 
She was always getting into scrapes 
he couldn't say ‘* No.” 


pecause $ 

Catherine laughed at her. 

‘*You were going to say ‘No.’ | 
accepted for you. Go out and have 
your vanity flattered a little. It will 
do you good. What you want is a 


tonic for your self-esteem.” 


It was a foggy night, and the lamps 
in the roads and the lights of the 


great fan-shaped 


g 
shadows through the gray mist. The 
whole world seemed to be shut into 
a long alleyway full of rolling wheels 


and ringing bells. Beatrice thought 
she should never turn into the gate of 





the Sentinels’ place. She was late, 
is usual. That was because Marie 
would put a rose in her hair at the last 
minut It felt very wobbly. 

Mr. Hamlin was to take her in to 
dinner. Assoonas she looked at him 


she saw that he knew 

‘I'm to have the pleasure of tak- 
ng you in, Mrs. Seaton,” he said, 
ceremoniocusly, and they walked the 
l h of the room in perfect silence. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” he 
asked, as they took their places. 

I never imagined you didn’t 
know until this afternoon,” she said, 
‘*and I was interrupted just as I was 
going to tell you. How was it you 
didn’t, | wonder? You were staying 
with people who know me very well 
Not that it makes much difference, 
does it? Only it’s rather funny.” 

‘** Yes,” he answered, without smil- 
ing, ‘‘it is rather funny.” 


‘* Perhaps you don’t like to talk to 


1 
i 

















AN 


old married ladies,’”” she went on, 


hing. ‘‘Are you as young as 








a 
raid,” he returned, smiling a little 


‘* It’s only—don’t you see? 


‘No, I'm not.as young as that, I’m 





ever since I met you I've been 
about you; and ever since 
thinking about you, I have 

ought of youasunmarried. It’sa bit 


of ashock. I suppose I m 
rather odd that 
body speak of me or to me 


my married name 





he Chandoses call you Beatrice, 


said, ‘*‘when they speak of you, 
I would not ask them any ques 
ns I don't know why At least, 


I do know, but it would not interest 
And it so happens that no one 
lled you Mrs. Seaton before me 


til to-night, when Mrs. Sentinel told 
I was totake ‘ Mrs. Seaton’ in to 
er, and then spoke of my having 
en with you this afternoon Then 
I knew 


‘* And vou didn’t like 
told you?” 





I didn’t mind your not |] I 
| 4 a 1 
+ | 7 7 ? t | . t 
told me I just hated the fact 


Beatrice gazed at him fora moment 


with her great eyes open to theirfu 


est extent 


If he 


He pulled himself together 


showed her what he was feeling she 


ght be offended. She might even 
hink it 
come to see her. At least, she might 
change in some way her id 
ward him, and he could not bear that 
‘I disapprove of marriage in tl 
ory,” he said, g ly. ‘*I think it 
an interference with people’s freedom, 
nd everybody should be free 
A theory! Beatrice was relieved 
embarrassment. There was 
thing wrong in discussing any sort 
f a theory, and the difficulties of 
married life were so thoroughly dis 
cussed that by the time dessert ap- 
peared they had come to the most rev 
olutionary conclusions 
interested and amused, 
more in love than 


necessary to torpid 


Tave 


f 1] 
. all 


Beatrice was 
and Hamlin 

He rather 
not 


ever 


imagined that her husband did 
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/ 
understand her. What mere husband 
could? 

It was a delightful dinner, Beatrice 
told Catherine, who came in to see 
her on her return Mr. Hamlin had 

her in; he talked to 

her after dinner, and he was coming 

her the next afternoon. He 

was the most interesting person she 

had met for a long time, and really a 

He had such sensible 

It was so pleasant to discuss 
things with him! 

‘*And I really think he likes me, 
I don’t mean much, you 


had also 


; 
LO see 


know I] dare say it was just because 

1e wanted to talk, and I was the near- 

est woman But still, I think he 
s me.’ 


he next 


day, when he arrived at four o’clock 


ppe ared so t 


and stayed until half-past six 
Webster’s sense of propriety 


was outraged In her day, she said, 
young men did not pay visits of such 
ength to young married women. 
Neither did she approve of being ‘‘ at 
home” on Sunday. Sunday was a 
day of meditation 


Mrs. Seaton disclaimed any desire 
ith her aunt’s medita- 
tions, and begged that she would not 


permit her usual habits to be broken 
of which 


‘rere W 


> Lf 


into by any modern custom 


she disapproved. Tea could be sent 
to her room on Sunday if she pre- 
] if 


Further controversy was diverted 
yy the arrival of a telegram which re- 
called Catherine to town on the fol- 
lowing day 
What 
She knew 
Aunt Wil- 
and she was 
sure they would not be on speaking 
terms by the time Jack came home, 

‘I want to tell her how ‘narrow’ 
she is every time I see her, and | 
know it will come out sooner or later. 
And so stiff in her backbone! Just as 
if she had a poker down the middle 
and walked 
up and down the room in exact imita- 
Mrs. Webster, who had just 
gone up stairs ‘I often tell Jack 


Beatrice was in despair. 
should she do without her? 
she should be naughty 
helmina was so trying, 

} 


seam of her dress,” she 


tion of 
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that if Ihad known about herI should feet, until long after the dancing had 





not have married him. Poor Jack! begun again. She seemed more in 
I hope he’s enjoying himself. He's terested and more gracious even than : 
written to me only once, to say he’ usual, as if she wanted to make up to " 
hoped the chimney was up allright him for the constraint and discomfort 
and that I wasn’t having a bad time, of the earlier part of the evening 
and I haven't answered yet, just so But Hamlin had not minded, had hard a 
that I could tell Aunt Wilhelmina I ly noticed, Mrs. Webster’s attitude f 
ad not written at all to him, if she He was beginning not to mind any 
asked me. She's always prying into thing so long as he could look at, talk j 
my relations with Jack. I wish M1 to and be with Beatric And surely 
Webster were alive, so that I could t could make no difference to her 
retaliate. Oh, Catherine, don’t go he never let her know what was in his 
and leave me! I don’t know what I heart. 
shall do without you!” He felt, though, that he had puta 3 
But Miss Blair was obliged to go, much restraint upon that organ as it - 
and Mrs. Seaton, with many lamenta- vas capable of enduring for one even 
tions, saw her off by the afternoo1 ing, and therefore obliged himself 
train the next day to refuse when, in her sweet, natura 
Matters did not improve after her way, she offered to drive him as far o1 
departure. Hamlin dined at the his homeward road as she was going, 
house that very evening, his own and he did not stand looking after 
hosts being all engaged elsewhere, her for more than five minutes afte 
and Grifforth Chandos having laugh she had gone : 
ingly informed Mrs. Seaton of the fact 3ut the two following days found 


Aunt Wilhelmina was in her most him ringing her front door bell at the 
} 
i 


lofty humor, and made herself so earliest afternoon hour permitted by 
superciliously exasperating that she etiquette, and on both occasions they 
drove Beatrice to do what she had sat on the enclosed piazza and talked 
protested against doing all Summer until the sun went down and a littl 
going to an enormous ball which was’ crescent moon floated on a wisp of 
in progress that night at one of the cloud over the water. Of people and 
largest and most beautiful houses in nations and languages they talked, 
. the neighborhood. Hamlin, whom and why the new times should be 
she took down in the carriage with better than the old; and twice Mrs 
her, on purpose todefy Mrs. Webster’s Webster, returning very late from a ' 
stony glare of opposition, thought he long drive with a friend, heard Han if 
. had never seen her look so charming lin’s voice as she crossed the hall, and 
) Her cheeks were scarlet, and her entered the room just in time to see 
eyes, under their thick lashes, as bril- him kiss Beatrice’s hand as he said 


liant as polished jewels. There were good-bye 
many women at the ball 
handsomer, more beautiful 


but none, he was quite sure, wit 


prettier ‘* My dear,” she said, on the second 
than she, occasion, ‘‘ what is that young man’s 
he occupation? 

lis ‘*T really don’t know,’’ answered 


o 
1g 


} same air of delicate distinction . ‘ 

tall, slender, rose pink-petaled lady! her niece, dreamily. ‘* Why?” 

: He wondered that every eye in the ‘*Because, in my opinion, the 
room did not follow where she moved. sooner he resumes his vocation the 


His eyes did, and so did he, whenever better. He comes here too often.” 
} he could. He did not dance, but “IT don’t agree with you,” said 
/ stood against the wall watching her Beatrice 

He took her to supper, and they sat ‘*You saw him’ on Friday at the 
at a little table near the white stone beach,” continued her aunt. ‘* You 
balcony of the piazza, with palms saw him on Saturday afternoon at 
rustling above their heads andthe sea polo. Mrs. Sentinel tells me that he 





Ss 


sounding out of the darkness at thei never left your side the night you ‘ 









dined with her. He spent all Sunday 
afternoon here. He dined here on 
Monday and went to the ball with 
you; he came yesterday; he was here 
in to-day——”’ 


‘¢ And he 1 





here to-mor- 
P row,” cried Beatrice, highly incensed. 
‘Do not let uss it, Aunt Wil- 
helmina. I am notachild, you know, 
and in the matter of whom I see, I 
must judge for myself entirely, if you 
please.” 
‘‘Your conduct will give rise to 
ossip,”’ said Mrs. Webster, ‘‘ and that 
young married woman can afford.” 


: Gossip!” 


_ ] } 
nay aiso De 
2 
, 


as 
us disc 


Shae jal 





: SSIp interrupted Beatrice 
‘Why should there be gossip? What 
s there to gossip about? It’s rather 

hard if I may not have a friend with- 
all this fuss.” 


‘Such friendships are dangerous.” 
‘Perhaps they were in your time, 
Aunt Wilhelmina, but really, we are 
not so much on the 


: Y I lookout tor evil 
yn’t see why you should as- 


»W ] ac 

ime that I am horrid just because 

nor asaint. But 

hatever you assume, I am not going 

Hamlin. He's 

person I have had any pleas- 
] 


ure in talking to for 


I’m - nriudce 
I’m neither a prude 





to give up seeing Mr 
the only 


ever so ) 


Nobody else seems to be interested i 


the things that interest me 
f+ 


see him as often as possible for the 
rest of my life.” 
' Dinner was not a particularly agree- 


Mrs. Web- 


: able meal that evening 
ster looked down her nose and never 
spoke except in answer to a direct 
question. Mrs. Seaton was still ex- 
asperated and would not conciliate 
her. Never was bedtime more wel- 


come to the two ladies. 

Hamlin and Beatrice went bicycling 
the next afternoon, and Mrs. Webster 
watched them from the window with 
an inscrutable, stony look. 


‘‘IT wonder whether I shall ever 
have such a pleasant week again,” 
said the young man, as they dis- 


mounted at the door on their return. 

‘“‘Of course you will,” said Mrs. 
Seaton, gaily. ‘* Your holiday isn’t 
over yet, and then, you know, some 
day we are to go abroad together— 
you said you’d come the next time 
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Jack and I went—and we'll go back 
to Italy, and I'll show you some of the 
beautiful things you didn’t see before.” 

‘* And I'll show you a priest-driven, 
soldier-ridden, overtaxed people, who 
plod through their lives like beasts of 
burden. It made my blood boil to 
travel through Italy—just to see the 
look in the people’s faces.” 

‘‘ And I’m so selfish,” cried Beatrice ; 
‘*] never saw anything of all that. I 
was only looking for the beautiful 
things.” 

‘‘As you always 
lady,” he answered. 
pardon. No, I think 
go abroad with you. I must stay at 
home and work, you know. Some 
day, perhaps, I shall amount to some- 
thing. I should like you to be proud 
of having known me, but I don’t sup- 
pose anything so marvelous as that 
could ever happen. It’s ridiculous.” 

‘*It is not ridiculous at all. Why 
shouldn’t you make something worth 
while of your life? Only you’re not go- 
ing to set about it just to-day, are you?” 

He gave a curious little laugh. 

‘*T don’t know that,” hesaid. ‘*One 
can’t tell what is coming to meet one 
from behind the next corner. Ah, 
well, whatever it is, good-bye for to- 


will, my sweet 
‘Tl beg your 
I’d better not 


day. You can’t know how I have 
liked being with you. Liked! What 


an absurd word! ‘Liked being with 
you.’ But I’m afraid to express it in 
any other way for fear of offending 
you. Good-bye.” 

Beatrice walked slowly up the 
steps, through the hall and out on to 
the enclosed piazza. She dropped 
her little white gloves and her veil as 
she passed, and the butler picked 
them up and put them on the table as 
usual. 

‘*Tea, please, Thompson,” 
said, ‘‘here on the piazza; and ask 
Mrs. Webster if she feels like coming 
down.” 

But Mrs. Webster was already 
there, seated in the straightest-backed 


she 


chair the place afforded. She ex- 
changed commonplaces with her 


niece while the tea-table was being 
brought and the tray set upon it, but 
after the servant had gone she put 
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} - ~ laae - 
l saucer, cleared het 


throat o1 ttle nervously, and said: 

‘Il think you may expect Jack 
home this even Beatrice I tele- 
graphed to him yesterday.” 

Be s hand shook so with sud- 
den passion that she had to put her 
own cup dow to prevent its falling 
on ft . 

Y« t oraphe » him! she 
cri ‘And for w €aso But 
I I ( not iSK Vi l th nK UunWar,r- 
rant things, Aunt Wilhelmina, 

nt t ‘ warrantable liberties 
Yo ist e a horrid mind How 
ai cqaare ao sucn i th ng! 

>» ost on Liné table is she 





» ( ( 50 Wilt anger that she 
couk I ( stant she felt abso- 
tely sick with rage and disgust 
| ive othing to s to you, 
e went on, ‘‘except that you will 
( » in to Jack yourself why 
ou sent for him, and what you think 
of his wife Whatever comes of this, 
Ou W1il De TesponsiDi¢ I shall got 
wn to ont 
mehe rang the e] 
Telephone t the stable that I 
sn vant the « riage at eight o’cl 
, 
to tak e out,”’ she said to the foot 
man 1 tell Thompson that Mrs. 
Webster is din ng aione. I shall not 


at home 

Up stairs in her room she walked up 
nd down in blind fury, pushing the 
make a clear 


chairs outoft her way to 


pace fé er passionate steps. All 
het fee ngs were outraged—her 
pride, her dignity, her self-esteem. 
Seen throug] ; horrible old wom- 


' 1e last few 
plot of any vulgar 
1 been sent for! Jack, 
wouldn't understand it, or her, 
or anything but that he ought, in 
future, always to stay at home and 
Probably Aunt Wil- 
helmina would make him see that he 
leave her alone again. 


ought never to 
Never in all her life She must be 


' ' - ‘ P 
, ftor hart 
OOK aAILCT Cl 


~ 


watched She felt already like a rat 
in a trap It was intolerable. She 


could not rest till she was 


safel y 
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go to her house 
and make what terms she 
Did Aunt Wil 


was going to 


started. She 
in town 
pleased from 
helmina really 


stay here, like a child, to be scolded 
1 punished? 
[he housemaid came to light the 
lamps, and Mrs. Seaton smoothed her 
hair and managed to I 
quivering face. As calm 


could she changed her dress and tried 


ant 
r 


com 


| 
i 


pose 1eT 
Y as sne 


to think what things should be put 
into her bag. Very little was neces- 
sary, for she always left half her 
wardrobe in town. It would have 


been a comfort to her in many ways to 
have had her maid with her, but 
Marie had been given permission to 
go toa ball that night, and Beatrice 


was always considerate about her sery- 





ants 

She tried to eat the sandwich and 
drink the sherry that the house 
maid had brought her, and then, find- 


ing that every mouthful choked her, 
hurried down stairs Mrs. Webster, 


with a set, white face, was waiting 
for her in the hall, but Beatrice 
} 1 


lashed past her and flung herself into 
the carriagt 


It was Thursday night, and the 
footman asked if they should drive to 


the Boys’ Club, and seemed surprised 


when she said, ‘‘To the boat.” It 
was late. Suppose they should miss 
it. She couldn’t get away that night 


} 


She put her head out of the window 
and asked if they couldn't drive a 
little faster. But when they reached 
the dock it appeared that there had 
been some delay. She had a quarter 
of an hour to wait. 

As she turned away from the ticket 
office she came face with 
Hamlin. His flushed as their 
eyes met, and hers turned pale. 

‘*You here!” stammered. 
‘“Why, where are you going? i 
mean—I beg your pardon—I was 
surprised to see you. I should not 
have asked like that.” 

**You shall always ask me what 
you please, my lady,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I'll tell you. I'll make a clean breast 
of it. I meant to do it this after- 
noon. I’m running away.” 


face to 
face 


sne 
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He half smiled as he spoke, but his 


ves jooked very stern 





R1 ing away!’ echoed Bea- 
> » 
trice, still confused by the sudden 


eting. ‘‘SoamI. Something has 
pened that makes it impossible 
me to stay I’m going to town 


To-night? By this boat?” 





‘* Yes, to-night, by this boat.”’ 
Hamlin shrugged his_ shoulders. 
| ( the knees of tl 


he gods,” he 
I did my best.” Then 1} 
rned to her with a great delight in 
eyes. ‘* Sweet of my heart, didn’t 
now I was running away from 


1e 


Didn’t you guess that I could 
t stay without telling you I 
you, as I tell von now? Only I 


never tell you how much. Not 


all my whole life You don’t know 
hat you are to me; you don’t know 
what ambition you putintome. Don’t 
like that! Surely you guessed.’ 

She moved away from him and 
nt and sat down in a corner of 


small waiting-room. He followed. 
re very few people about, 
dexcept for the footman standing 
near the door with her dressing-bag, 
obody to whom she was known. 
‘Are you angry? You can’t be 
ngry. Oh, if you could only know 
Nobody could be more 
iid to offend you. Nobody could 
1 better, nobody it sounds 
onceited, but I think it’s true—could 
nderstand you better. You say 
something has happened at home 


I feel! 


Ove Vol 


t makes it impossible for you to 
o back. Don’t go back. Don't 
ever go back I beg your pardon, 


['m mad to speak like that. But I’ve 
kept it to myself for so long, and I 
love you, I love you, I love you.” 
Beatrice’s head swam. The lights 
were blurred for a minute and Ham- 
n’s voice sounded from a great way 
ff. She couldn’t think. She was 
confused. She had been through 
uch a storm of anger, and now this 
her storm was sweeping her off her 
One thing only seemed cer- 
un. She could not go home; she 
go on to town that night and 
think it out there 
‘*You said the future was on the 
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knees of the gods,”’ she said. “7 
can’t think. I don’t know what to 
say to you. It suddenly seems to me 
that perhaps I was running away 
from you, too. I thought I was angry 
with—with somebody else.” She got 
up and walked slowly across the floor. 

‘*You are not going back?” said 
Hamlin, hoarsely. 

She looked up at him with vague 
eyes ‘“No,” she said, ‘‘ I’m 
to town to-night as I intended 

She took her dre ssing-bag from the 
footman, got out a pencil and wrote 
on a piece of paper: 

‘*T am going to town to-night. Mr. 
Hamlin is going up in the same boat. 
I do not know whether I shall come 
back to you or not.—Beatrice.” 

This she folded and sealed with a 
foreign stamp she found in her purse. 
Then she directed it to her husband, 
and gave it to the man as she dis- 
missed him. She felt lke a woman 
in a dream as she walked over the 
gangplank on tothe boat with Hamlin, 
and she looked so white that he was 
frightened. 

He thought she was faint, and hur- 
ried her to a chair, saying: 

‘You look so pale, sweetheart. 
You must let me get you something. 
I’ve a flask somewhere in one of my 
bags. You will be really ill. Stay here 
one moment and I'll get it for you 

As he left her, it dimly came back 
to her mind that this had happened 
before. When she started on her 
wedding trip with Jack she had been 
awfully tired, and he had dashed off 
to get her his man’s infallible remedy 
in just the same impulsive way. It 
A woman may 
have a friend, or even a lover—but 
she cannot be domestic with two men. 
Consciousness of her position and a 
sudden courage returned to her. 
What was she doing?—she who had 
resented so fiercely Aunt Wilhelmi- 
na’s insulting thought? She was a 
horrid woman, then. She must be, or 
Hamlin would never have said what 
he had toher. But he did mean it; 
surely he really loved her? Then she 
was ruining his life at the very begin- 


ning, and Jack’s at the middle, and 


going 


seemed so domestic 
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her own altogether. She must be 
a wicked woman, a horrible woman, 
Merrythought. She 
saw Hamlin coming back, threading 
his way among the passengers to the 
ner where he had left her 
idden revulsion of feel- 
ing made her almost hate him. She 


hod 


as bad as Mrs 


qaqark C 


eated, andas 


started to her feet 
‘I must go,” she said. 
ret off the boat 


try to stop me 
I 


‘*T must 

Don’t—please don’t 
Don’t argue with me. 
will write to you. I have been a 
fool. I’ve been selfish and only 
thought of my own amusement and 


pleasure and interest. I will not 
spoil anybody’s life—not my hus 


band’s, nor yours, nor myown. Yes, 
I believe you love me, but if you 
understand me, let me go.” 
He stood still and looked down at 
her for an instant 
‘Go, then,” he said. ‘*‘I would 
not have you do anything that you 
do not wish to do. But go very 
quickly, my sweet little lady, for God 
knows it’s hard to let you.”’ 
He turned away, and she sprang 


cross the gangplank and disap- 
peared The carriage had gone, of 


course, but she easily found a cab, 
and told the man to drive as fast as 
possible to her house. If only she 
might get there before Jack got her 

letter! She was as eager to return as 
she had been to escape. Suppose he 
would not take her back! Suppose, 
when she got there, he would not let 
her come in! She wasn’t sure but 
that he might consider the letter 
enough cause for separation, if not 
for divorce. Then she would be ex- 
actly like Mrs. Merrythought, with 
the flaming hair—no better. She re- 
membered what she had said to Cath- 
erine. that some day she should do 
something dreadful. Well, now she 
had done it. Poor Jack! How sorry 
and angry he would be! What should 
she say to him first? But perhaps he 
would drive her away before she could 
speak. Of course he would, if he had 
got her letter. Well, she had brought 
it on her own head, and must endure 
it. Only she wished she could have 


told him—explained it to him—now 
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that she meant to be good. Very 
likely he would never understand. 
The cab stopped at the door. It 
was a little open; doubtless one of 
the men had slipped out to do a little 
‘‘veneral courting She paid and dis 
missed the cabman and stole through 
the hall and into the drawing-room. 
Jack was sitting in an easy-chair on 
one side of the fireplace; his head was 
thrown back and his eyes were shut, 
but he was not asleep, for the fingers 
of the hand on his knee clenched and 





unclenched themselves as she watched 





him She swallowed once or twice 
‘é l 1 } 1 1,1 
Jac K, sh Said, reat lessly, 
‘I’ve come hom: 


He started uj} 

‘*You are carts to-night,” he said. 
‘* The Boys’ Club must have been less 
obstreperous than usual this week.” 

Beatrice stared I ] 
looked enormous 1 

‘Have you seen Aunt Wilhel 
mina?’ she asked 

‘*No,” he said ‘They told me 


she had gone to bed with a bad head 
iche. Is pposed, from the telegram 
she sent me, that she was at the last 
isp and wanted me to witness her 
will. But I was coming back, any 
how ; 
‘Didn't William give you a note? 


asked Beatrice, with dry lips that 
cou ld hardly form the words, ‘‘ a note 


from me explaining——” 

‘* About where you had gone?” said 
Jack. ‘Why, he did say someth ing 
about a note that you had given him, 


which had blown out of his hand on 
the way up, and confounded himself 
in excuses. But it was all right. I 
knew. Isn't this Thurs ay? You 
look tired, my dear. Go to bed and 
to sleep as soon as possible.” 

He kissed her gently, and she 
turned and went to the door 

‘*T shall have a great deal to tell 
you to-morrow, Jack,” she said, ‘‘ but 
I'll go now 

And after she was gone, he took 
folded paper with atorn foreign stamp 
on it from his pocket and burned it 
over the lamp 

There seemed to be some things 
that Jack did understand. 
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} el/)\—Mariar, pess them limee beans. 
Them’s not beans, John; them’s salty ammons. 



































THE SMART SET 


HER 





CHROMATIC FATHER 


~ er lives in the house with the pillars 
“ And portico quaint, 


Where dwelt, years ago, the Van Twillers— 7 
Dutch blood without taint 
And to me ‘tis a mansion elysian, 





The fairest in town, 3 
. . ° , ° P *% 
For she—she’s a dream and a vision— 4 
Her father is Brown : 


The rooms have the faint, subtle, musty 
Perfun e of old DOOKS 
Queer volumes, thumbed, tattered and dusty, 
7 jad in their 
A < plea n tneir NOOKS 
1 | f +] ] } add 
Che lore of the long buried sages 
Before one is spread; 
In the wit and the wisdom of ages 


Her father is read 


But ah! in the practical knowled; 
Of beauty and youth 

™ 1 "¢ ¢ 1] 

rhe learning not taught at a college— 
He’s lacking, in truth. 

Mayhap he was once not as stupid 





In Love’s fair demesne, 
But now, ’mid the wiles of Dan Cupid, 


Her father is green. 


He knows not the secrets that hover 
O’er some old romance 

The fingers entwined ‘neath the cover, 
The swift, tender glance 

He knows not—but why undeceive him?— 
I'll wager 'tis true 

That, when he is told she would 
Her father is blue. 


leave him, 


Jor LINCOLN. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR INFERENCE 
N AUD ASKINGTON-—Isn't Jack Huggins a trifle loquacious at times? 


GLabys BEAuTiGIRL—No, indeed! With me he is generally very close- 
mouthed. 
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AT SIXTY 





; By Jean Dare 
: 
“THE years of his life—precisely young débutantes who were just 
tl score—had passed swift- stealing timidly out from the nursery 
ke a long and happy day into the great world, there to learn 
the pursuit of knowledge with fear and rapture the ways of the 
N .e knowledge found in musty unknown monster, mat 
mes and obtained through wear- And he went joyfully along the 
; e flesh and a wasting way of his life, waking each morning 
gold ears, but that other with a fresh sense of the exquisite joy 
‘ nt knowledge that of living and a serene faith in the 
of ¢ many good dinners, happiness the day might bring forth. 
nany go ‘plays, hearing And Fate, who dearly loves to be 
ood music, and, above all, trusted, turned her most gracious 
now many women, from Her _ smiles upon him and saved her frowns 
Gi , on her pinna of virtue, and ratings for the doubters. 
vn to little Suzanne o has Louis It came about, on a day, that he 
Quinze heels on her waiking shoes met a girl—a bachelor girl—with 
sistently yellow hair that frank and fearless eyes and the fine 
s upward self-confidence bred of youth and 
: ‘A knowledge of women,” he was hope. And as he looked upon her he 
t to say, quit gravely, ‘‘is the said to himself: ‘** At last a consistent 
4 sinning of wisdom,” and that he woman!” She was thrilled with the 
\ in very truth a wise man is wit- sense of his wide world-knowledge 
essed by the fact that he was never and long experience. He seemed to 
eard to say that he ‘‘understood” hera sort of epitome of the pleasure 
vomen. His attitude was ever mod- of life, and since he was old—as old, 
st and humble, as befitted one ap- indeed, asher father, who had died far 
‘oaching the inscrutable, and when back in the years, would have been- 
ced for advice by younger men—as_ she would take him for her guide, 
ften happened at his club—he philosopher and friend. And the 
; went cautiously, and ended his great kindness that she felt looked 
ounsel by the pious declaration: out of a pair of expressive dark eyes, 
‘But only God, who made them, can in which the mixture of innocence, 
tell how they will act in any given unworldliness and cold reason rather 
: emergency puzzled him. 
So the years had flown lightly over And, well, she was lithe and slen- 
ead—a _ very indsome head, der, and the way in which she lifted 
th a heavy thatch of gray hair that those childlike eyes—full of sweet- 
: s always parted straight down the ness and trustand unspeakable things 
iddle, and that had proved a tempta- to his, as he started to leave her, 
ion to many a slender white hand was a magnet that he could not resist. 
His dress was immaculate, and there So he turned back, closed the door 
Was a fire in his eye that was likely softly and quickly, and gathered her 
to arouse a dangerous tenderness in upin his arms. His mustache swept 
the hearts of middle-aged widows, across her soft cheek and touched her 
while not without its effects on shy warm red lips. 


















‘*O-o-h!" she moaned; ‘o-o-h! 

don’t kiss me—don’t kiss me!” with 

increasing passion and indignation. 
Her voice broke, and a 


nd 
of 
self-contempt and remorse swept over 
him. 


wave 











For one moment he gazed down 
upon her in blank astonishment 
Then a look of awe crept into his 


face, and he opened the d 
and went out 


And he smoked for tl 


oor SOTtTILY 


1ree hours that 























‘* Don’t kiss me!”’ she continued, in rith his feet in the window, 
tragic tones and with an agony of re- t at the stars and praising 
proach in her face ‘‘ Don’t kiss me ho makes them so delight- 

with your hat on!”’ efreshingly various. 
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BREAKING THE 


J pEAREST MAMMA: Don't scold again 
And give me reason after reason 
Why ld wait to meet more men, 
And go at least through one more season. 
I know I'd never meet a man 


17 1 


and Jack—well, he adores me. 


NEWS 


I shot 


Like Jack; 





I love him, really, all I can 

Why, any other man just bores me 
Now, don’t be vexed: I hadn't heart 

To send him off and let him wort 
Besides, I loved him at the start 

And Jack was in a dreadful hurry 
And so, the nig - Edith’s ball 

Jack stayed lly, he told m« 
I must say ‘‘ Yes "—well, that was all 

We we re € ngaged! Now pl ( it ola me, 
You'll coax papa, now, t e's I 

I’m sure he’ll think that J: plendi 
Jack’s ordered off; ’twil ¢ ve 
' Before his Eastern cruise is ended 
When he comes back, he says, we "ll lin 


little house so coz‘ 


please, please do forgiv 


In some nice 
You see—now ]} 
We've just been married 

, Your own 


Bat 
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THE SENSATION WITHOUT THE EXPERIENCE 


ISS SLYLEIGH 


Are you a married man? 
Mr. FRANKLEIGH : 


No; but I’m the next thing to it 


\ 


I'm in 























THE EPISODE 


OF THE EARL 


By Louis Evan Shipman 


nake I shall be very 
glad to hear them, but don’t be 
frivolous,’ sad Mrs. Kennet, look- 
ng over to the pale, agitated girl 


“ AT Y dear child, if you have 
j 1 1.: i 
/ any real objections to 
+ 1 


g 
the corner, whose fluttering eyes 
ywered as they encountered the cold, 
steady glance of her mother. 
‘‘Mamma,” she faltered, ‘‘I don’t 
mean to be frivolous, really I don’t, 
but you can’t expect me to hear what 
ou have just told me without 
‘““Without what?’ queried Mrs. 

Kennet, in an even, relentless tone 
vhich she fancied was touched by a 
sweet reasonableness, but which Sibyl 
Kennet knew, from nineteen years’ 
experience, was only an expression of 
mild contempt for the opinion that 
hanced to differ from hers. 

Nothing cowed the child more than 
is pretense of easy tolerance on her 
mother’s part, for she knew it meant 
1 mind sealed against every argument 
and a determination that her point, 
whatever it might be, should be car- 
ried at whatever cost. Ordinarily, 
Sibyl accepted this note of finality 
with a submissive grace that was 
simply the measure of her gentle- 
ness, of her powerlessness against the 
coarser, firmer grain of her mother’s 
will; but in this instance, futile as 
she expected rebellion to be, every 
atom of opposition was roused in 


rhe 
Li 





+} 
I 


+ 
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‘* Without warning,” she answered, 
her throat heaving and hot color 
slowly painting her cheeks. 

‘ You talk as if there had been an 
accident.” 

“I should say a calamity,” an- 
swered the girl, in a low voice, 


frightened at what she _ thought 
seemed pertness. 

‘‘Sibyl, I can’t understand you,” 
said Mrs. Kennet, studying the girl’s 
face closely. ‘‘ You have an offer of 
marriage that not a girl in New York 
would refuse, and you act as if Lord 
Bidworth’s proposal were an insult 
rather than an honor.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean that at ill, 
mamma.” 

‘* Then what did you mean?” 
‘*Only that—that it was all very 
sudden. I hardly know Lord Bid- 
worth,” said Sibyl, desperately, try- 
ing hard to think how the hor- 
rible idea could be driven from her 
mother’s head. 

‘*You've seen him about all Win- 
ter.” 

‘* Yes, but I don’t know him.” 

‘* You mean you don’t like him?” 

‘*I mean that I don't love him,’ 
answered the girl, feeling instinctively 
that what she said would sound ab- 
surdly foolish to her mother. 

‘*Oh!” was all Mrs. Kennet vouch- 
safed in reply, although a cold little 
smile that flickered around her thin 
lips said more. 

‘* And besides,” went on Sibyl, hur- 
riedly, flushing furiously, ‘‘ there are 
things about Lord Bidworth that—” 
She floundered hopelessly under Mrs. 
Kennet’s icy scrutiny 

‘‘Things?” questioned the older 
woman, raising her delicate brows, 
as if the unspeakable had _ been 
spoken. ‘‘ What do nice girls know 
about things? 

‘*I can’t help hearing what people 
say. 

‘* How can the say of people affect 
one of the oldest and proudest names 



































THE: 


What has the idle tattle 
this to do with 
Are you 





city like 


»bleman? 





child? Do you not realize the oppor 
tun that you have, that I have 
given yi Have you no ambition, 


none of my spirit, in you? ‘ What 
people say, 
say when you are C 


worth, pray 


of Bid- 


= 
Co 
t 
J 





‘*T understand that wilful 


14 
unreasonabie 


you are 
It is the 
your always hav- 
your own way. But this time 
Sibyl, I cannot give in to your whim 
yr one wild moment the thought 
l through the 

ea faded from 
came to 


result of 


pen defiance 


s head, but the ic 


her as the full consciousness 


her of what open opposition to her 
mother would mean. The dampening 
pressure of Mrs. Kennet’s will had 
reduced the flame of Sibyl’s spirit 


until it flickered but fitfully or was 

a nd the h le ' 

red, and the hopelessness 

gainst her mother’s pres- 
ss : 


lly real to the 


4 
++ J » hanel Sas ot +t 
iS 1t beat hopelessly avout 





in searcl some possible egress from 
the horrible snare that seemed spread 
hoant her 
«i MOUL LIC 

‘‘Does Jim know:" was all she 





could say, when once more her voice 
was i 

‘*It will be time enough for James 
to know whet wert ta ten ttled ” 
to Know when everything is settied, 


answert d Mrs 
** Settled?” echoed Sibyl, vaguely 
‘Yes Bidworth will d 

with us to-morrow night ex famille, 

him 





to give 
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the answer that a dutiful 
hould 
should 


~ on, 


the cniid, 


se ++ < c nm? 
it—so soon 


mamma!” cried 
you can't mean 


[ see no reason for delay,” replied 





Mrs. Kennet ‘* Do stop that crying; 
itonly hurts your voice and makes you 
look like a guy And what it’s all 
about is beyond me.” 






I dot t know t l \ brothe I 
has anything to say about it I shall 
write | to-morr t of the en- 
gagement ad te to write to 
both you and Lé« ( I am 
going to are ror dl! We 
dine at the Cortneys’ t don't 
be late.” And Mrs. Kent ‘ o 
that at last her plans were we foot, 
quietly left the miserable girl alone in 
the big, dim drawing-roon 

Dazed and broken, wit ( tself 


seeming to fall away on all sides into 


blankness, she bent her whirlin; 





forward on her arms and burst intoa 
paroxysm of tears It was the sens« 
of her cowardice that filled her with 
bitterness If she only dared to con- 


front 
her 
could save 
knowledge of 
pulsing 
trapped anim: 
way to turn 
Then in her extremity she clutched 
at what seemed to her to be nothin 
but folly. Sh 
stepped over to a desk and wrote the 
following 


Ss 


} 


something oO 


felt sh 


her mother with 


mother’s courage, she 





frightened, 
wing which 





straw, the 
telegram: 


JAMES KENNE’ 
Claverley Hall 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Come home at once. Important 
SIBYL. 





sent imme 


diately, Sydney,” she said to the 
man 

‘* Yes, miss. 

sé Yes 4 

And as the door closed behind 
the first gleam of hope that had 


Prepaid? 
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the whole wretched 


shone” through 
business came to her. 


I] 


Sue had not expected him till the 


following afternoon—that is, if it 


be said she hoped for his com- 

gy atall. The vagaries of a Har- 
rd undergraduate, such a one as 
m, anyhow, were no part of her 
gnorance, and Sibyl knew that luck 
would have to lean perceptibly the 
ght way if her brother answered the 
ummons. So she spent little time in 
eculation concerning his arrival or 





n-arrival. She was too busy striv- 
ng to adjust her mental vision to a 
that would show her mother’s 
monstrous proposal in its proper sem- 


blance, and if she did not succeed in 


rocus 


that, she did succeed, by the vivid 
light of searching retrospection, in 
ming at many of Mrs. Kennet’s 


, a 
ess oDv10us processes. 
She knew, and always had known 
ice such knowledge had been possi- 
ble, that her mother’s life was dedi- 
cated to that very vague but still very 
lefi nism for which no better 
ume has been found than ‘‘ society.” 
Not the unwieldy and uninteresting 
mass to whom our sociologists are de- 
voted, but that selected few whose 
existence depends upon complicated 
trivial 


lafinite are 
ennite org: 


‘ 


lities, and whose non-existence 


would not be of much moment—to 
the rest of the world. Among Sibyl’s 


remem brances—small wonder 
she never forgot, for it was a constant 
maternal theme—was Mrs. Kennet’s 
insistence on the importance of know- 
ing the right people and—the neces- 
sary corollary—of not knowing the 
wrong people. The basis of discrim- 
ination, however, was so intangible at 
times, and so uncertain, that Sibyl 
never really understood it; but her 


earliest 


mot 


mother’s calling list was a master- 
piece of selection, and bore about the 
same relation to the Social Register 
that that compendious volume bears to 
the City Directory 

It was not the fact that her mother 
considered the Earl of 


Bidworth one 
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of the right sort of people to know 
which puzzled the girl; there was pre- 
cedent enough for acquaintance with 
even so notorious a noble as the young 
Englishman, in their intimacy with 
half a dozen men who were always to 
be found at the same country houses, 
at the same dinners in town, and in 
the same boxes at the opera; her caus 


for fearful wonderment was Mrs 
Kennet’s desire that she should marry 


the man. And even the mystery of 
that faded away under Sibyl’s eager 
speculation. Why the Earl of Bid 
worth should wish to make her his 


wife was a question that needed no 
consideration, even to a girl so little 
touched by the sophistications of the 
life about her as was Sibyl Kennet 
Her fortune and her mother’s fortune 
were explanation enough for that; and 
she saw mistily that her idea that the 
possession of money means marrying 
whom one pleases was entirely wrong, 
from her mother’s point of view; that, 
in fact, the obligation to marry whom 

else just as 
strong as when it is a duty to get a 
rich husband as a matter of self-pres- 
ervation. 

All this and more 
timidity and fear of her mother 
passed and repassed through the 
girl’s mind during the long night 

urs that followed the declaration of 


someone pleases was 


born of her 


he 

Mrs. Kennet’s intentions, and nothing 
came of it but a hopeless feeling that 
those intentions would fall short of 
realization only by the sheerest mira- 
cle—such a one as she knew was be- 
yond her poor power. Could her 
brother Jim accomplish it? Sibyl had 
seen him perform what she considered 
prodigies with their mother, but in his 
own behalf and not on her account- 
a difference that was incalculable. 

It was about eleven the next morn- 
ing, with her chocolate but half-fin- 
ished, when Sibyl was interrupted by 
the entrance of her maid, who an- 
nounced that Mr. James was down 
stairs and wished to see her 

‘* My brother, Felton?” she 

‘¢ Yes, miss.” 

‘*Tell him to come up here, Felton 
I'll be ready in a moment.” 


cried. 
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‘* Yes, miss 
All in a tremor, and filled with a 
sort of terror at this idea of revolt 


against her mother, which her bro- 
ther’s actual presence made positive, 
she nervously put the brushes to her 
glistening hair and threw on a long, 
loose Japanese sacque. A moment 
after, Felton’s discreet tap was heard 
at the door, and Jim Kennet came in 

**Oh, Jim!” she cried, breathlessly, 


‘* I’m so glad you've come. How did 


g 
you get here so early?” 
‘Il came over on the midnight, 


answered Jim. ‘‘ Fooled over my 
breakfast till I thought you would be 
about—then came around. What’s 
the row?” he asked, holding her off 
gently at arms’ length 


‘*Have you seen mother?’ she 
asked, fearfully 
** No.” 


‘** That's lucky,” Sibyl said, with 


long breath. ‘‘ I’m in horrible trou 
ble, Jim.” 
‘*Trouble, Sib? Why, you are 


trembling all over. What is it?” he 
said. 

‘*Oh, Jim, mother is going to make 
me marry,” cried Sibyl, tears in her 
voice and filling hereyes. She had 
sworn to herself that she wouldn't 
break down, but she felt so weak and 
small and insignificant beside this 
big, bronzed brother Jim, that con- 
trol was impossible, and she threw 
herself into a chair and began to sob 

‘*My dear old Sib, what is it?” 
said Jim, gently putting his arm 
about her. ‘‘ Who is she going to 
make you marry?” 

‘That horrid—that dreadful 
Bidworth,” gasped the girl. 

** The devil she is!” ejaculated Jim, 
straightening himself. ‘* You don't 
mean that cad who was with the Cot- 
ters last Summer at Newport?” 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered, in a low voice. 

‘*She hasn’t written me anything 
about it,’ he said. 

‘*T asked her if she had told you, 
and she said it would be time enough 
when the engagement was an- 
nounced.” 

**Oh,” replied Jim, ‘‘indeed! And 

‘hen is it to be announced?” 


Lord 


SM. 
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There was something in his voice 
that brought Sibyl’s glance to his face, 
and she saw the same little quizzical 
look there that so often passed across 
her mother’s face when she was think- 
ing things 

‘*He’s to dine here to-night, 
Sibyl. ‘* Mother is to tell him then 


Jim did not reply immediately. He 
ttle 


said 


walked up and down the bou 


doir, opening and shutting the lid of 
his cigarette case in a preoccupied 
way 

‘*May I smoke here, Sib?” he 
asked, after a while, and before she 
could tell him ‘‘ yes,”’ he had lighted 


a cigarette and inhaled a thick cloud, 
which a second after he sent swirling 
toward the ceiling ‘*See here, 
Sibyl, are you quite sure you don’t 
want to marry him?” 

‘It would kill me, Jim!” she said, 


in a low voice, her eyes on the floor 

‘*Me too, almost,” he answered, 
laconically, standing at the window 
and jingling the keys in his pocket 
‘* Where's mother?” he asked, after 
what seemed an interminable time to 


her 
‘*In her roon 
I'll go down,” he said, moving 
toward the door As he opened it 


and stood with one step in the hall 
way, he turned to her, and was sur 
prised to see her turned quite pale. 

** What is it?” 

‘* Don’'t—don’t tell her I sent for 
you, Jim,” said Sibyl, pleadingly. 

He came over and kissed her. 

‘* My dear sis,” he said, wonder 
ingly, ‘‘are you afraid of her?” 

‘*Yes,"" she answered, in a littk 
whisper 

‘* Well,” said Jim, once more mov 
ing toward the door, and there was 
something in his voice that came back 
to her over his big shoulders which 
brought courage to the wilting child, 
“if you don’t want to marry him, 
you sha’n’t, that’s all!” 


Ill 


Tue relations of mother and son in 
the Kennet family were of the slen- 
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lerest. For ten years they had seen 
little of each other save during the 
vacation terms of school and univer 
sity; and it must be confessed that 
to Mrs. Kennet these brief interreg- 
nums came with terrible frequency 

Not that he bothered her to any great 
extent—Mrs. Kennet never permitted 
erself to be bothered—even when he 
was a lad, and since he had entered 
Harvard, she recognized fully what 
had only been a suspicion before- 

that her son proposed to do what he 
liked and think what he liked 

This course was made particu 
arly easy for him by the foolish pro 
vision—it was Mrs. Kennet who con- 
sidered it foolish—made by her late 
ind unlamented husband, that Jim 

hould come into control of his very 
onsiderable property at the age of 
twenty-one. And that was not the 
nly grudge that she bore her hus- 
band's fatuity. In his very remarka- 
le will he had decreed that on his 

n’s coming of age he should assume 
the duties of co-executor of the es- 
tate. Whether, in doing this, Mr 
Kennet had any malicious ulterior 
hought of avenging, in an ironical 
way, the despotic, almost contemptu- 
ous, sway that his wife exercised over 
him, is not known, but the shoe 
pinched the good lady to the galling 
point, particularly when it gradually 
came to her that Jim was not the 
same malleable creature as his father 
Where he got his obstinacy and firm- 
ness she never knew, though the 
mystery would have been no mystery 
to any stranger who could have seen 
mother and son together that morn- 
ing. 

Mrs. Kennet was not in her room, 
and Jim, going on down stairs, found 
her busily engaged in the library with 
her secretary, who quietly departed 
on his entrance 

‘‘Why, where did you come from, 
James?” said his motlier. 

‘“* Came over from Boston last night 
on a little business.” 

‘Shall you stay long?” she asked, 
stiffly. Nothing annoyed her more 
than what Jim called his ‘‘ business 
trips." They were a constant re- 


thon 
LHOUu 
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minder that one of the family reins 
hung slack, and she knew she could 
never hope to tighten it. She car- 
ried off their meeting very well, 
usually, with particular stress laid on 
the impersonal note that she had 
resolved should dominate the har- 
mony or discord of their discourse. 

‘Two or three days,” he replied, 
seating himself and having recourse 
once more to his cigarette case. 
‘* May I?” he asked, rolling one of the 
fat and fragrant Egyptians between 
his fingers. 

‘*Of course,” said she. ‘‘ I don’t 
know but that it is just as well,” she 
went on. 

‘*This cigarette?” asked Jim, smil- 
ing. 

‘*No; your staying. I have some- 
thing very important to tell you.”’ 

‘* What?” said he, knowing what 
was tocome, and rather relishing the 
fact that his attack would, after all, 
not be a frontal one, but ratherin the 
nature of a flank movement. 

‘Your sister is engaged to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

‘*Sibyl?” said Jim, fearing that 
Mrs. Kennet would pierce his disin- 
genuousness. 

‘* That’s the only sister you have,” 
was all she said, thouth. 

‘* And you approve?” asked Jim. 

Mrs. Kennet, like so many clever 
women, lacked the sense of humor, 
and it was the thing she loathed most 
in other people, particularly in Jim, 
whom she strongly suspected of laugh- 
ing at herat times. The subtle irony 
of his last question, however, passed 
quite over her head, and she replied, 
complacently: ‘*‘ Yes, most decidedly ” 
—just asif there would have been any 
engagement to announce if she had 
not! 

‘* And to whom?” 

‘To Lord Bidworth. I think you 
met him last Summer.”’ 

‘* What does Sibyl say?” he asked, 
quietly. 

‘* Unlike any decent girl, she seems 
utterly unconscious of her luck,” an- 
swered Mrs. Kennet 

‘*T confess I don’t see where the 
luck comes in myself, mother. To 
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, ‘You are assuming altogether too 
ing snol 1 call that luck? much responsibility on behalf of th 


‘* Don't be vulgar,” said his mother Kennets, James,"’ Mrs. Kennet said. 





I wouldn't nd ; being a noble with an irritating smile. ‘‘I think 
il ‘ e were onl) the Kennets would bear up even 
ore > n eally you got out, as a moment ago yot 
e! { ra { geesied yt ont 
tle ‘They might bear up, mother, but 
Perfect nswered his’ I'm afraid they would do very foolish 
mother, dé ‘ar [ don’t pr things,”’ answered Jim 
pose t ( ims of a ‘*Well,” said Mrs. Kennet, turning 
foolis! r of an away as if the interview bored her, 
mp ind \ 5 («wl be bro oht to in en 
() ok ( ( S ’ arrived vet, n 
( f when Sibyl’s and my actions ars 
to passed upon by you.» 
t I | | D4 ectly W ig to leave 
( t nev this ( ling to Sibyl.” 
» still has some respect fi 
tentions, whatever tl t ( her mother’s wishes,” Mrs. Kennet 
were f alwaysended remarked, severely, rising and moving 


conscious that there wot be a ttl ‘* Mother.” he said, and she turned 


for en son felt with one hand on the door handl 
hat it hac , t- Mrs. Ke ¢ } n't sacrif her.” 





é occup Ci | ) p SS ( t 
Impregna positions have a way of Her composure was more of a mask 
becoming pregnable, howevet1 than she would have had her son guess, 


‘See here, mother,” he uid, after however: and the rest of the day sh 





moment, and she became aware for carried in her mind’s eye the figure 
1e first time that he loomed up, ofa big, hard faced, determined boy, 
very | be her, who seemed to block her passage 
ul may be perfect satisfied to whichever way she turned. 
, +} ' he \ ot this 
this man, but you forget, seems to 
me, that in do io that you force a re- IV 
tions upo! 1 relationship 


that I would consider a disgrace.”’ Tue Earl of Bidworth was one of 
1, those peculiar flowers of the British 
he will not see much of his brother aristocracy that thrive best in th 
in-law,”’ said Mrs. Kennet, dryly democratic United States. His debts 
Unfortunately for Lord Bidworth, and his profligacies were too mucl 


he will have to see a good deal of me even for any self-respecting ship- 





vefore he ma res to carry off Sibyl’s builder or ironmonger at home, and F 
neat little fortun after helpless efforts to rehabilitate 
‘What do you mean?” him with the fortune of some aspir 

I mean that Earl of Bidworth ing, ambitious middle-class trades 4 





ne-hunter and an man, his people shipped him across 
ll-round disreputable character. If the Atlantic in quest of some less fas 
he comes into the family, I get out tidious American. He found, on ar 
But,” he added, after a pause, ‘‘he’s rival, that it was not so much a matter 
not coming tl family The of quest as of choice; and, like the 
Kennets are not going to add their discreet young nobleman that he was, 
name to the list of Americans who he took his time and looked over the 
have made asses of themselves,”’ field rather carefully. Sibyl Kennet 
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ming to an understanding 


at =) 
Kennet, who was 
‘very satistactory 


1 


Sibyl herself he found rathe 


iit, and, taking his cue from th 
lady, he made no personal at 
in the matter of his desires an 
itentions, leaving everything to het 
discretion His gratification, there 
re, was none the less keen for h 
enforced patience when he received 
Mrs. Kennet’s summons to ‘ta quiet 
it home dinner,” as her note expressed 
The idea of such a function 11 
self made no very strong appeal t 
scl i « it i ) \ Lin apPppeeai 4 
young man, Dut he assuaged Nis 
feelings with the thought that qui 


family dinners would play but a sn 
part in his future life 

It was a curious little group that 
ereeted him on his entering the bright 
lrawing-room that evening. Jim 


1 


Kennet, big, cool and unperturbed; 


Sibyl, fluttering and timid, and Mr 

Kent et, very gracious and self-pos 
sessed, but with inward anger, for 
she had come down stairs at half-past 
1 for a crushing scent 


seven prepares 
with Sibyl and Jim, but they had not 
ippearec till the clock struck eight, 


and were then so amiable and appar- 
ently amenable that they had left a 
large amount of unexploded feeling 
on her hands, which she knew would 
make her uncomfortable the rest of the 
evening 

She almost forgave Jim later, for he 
made himself so agree ible that what 
had promised to be a very uncomfort 
able meal passed off most pleasantly 
and it was with less hesitancy than 
n ight otherwise have been the case 
that Mrs. Kennet, with a playful ad 
monition for them not to linger too 
long over their coffee and cigars, 
withdrew with Sibyl and left Jim 
and the young Englishman  to- 
gether. 

When they resumed their seats, and 
the butler, after passing a lighted 
taper and 


7 > e - 
glasses, had left them quite alone, 
Bidworth took two or three uneasy 


refilling their liqueur 


‘You 





lated you?” answered 





Jim ‘On what?” 
*On my € nga ment 
‘Your eng ‘ment?”’ 
‘Yes Ha isn’t your mother told 
asked Bidworth, rather blankly 
‘Not to my mother?” said Jim. 
He couldn't resist it 


‘No—no,” stammered 





Bidworth; 
‘Oh, you are joking, Bidworth, 
‘Joking? My« lear 


to u derstand 


Have you spoken to her?” 


chap, you don’t 


‘ao. said Bidworth, ‘*‘ but your 
nother and I haye arranged —” 
‘Arranged what?” asked Jim, 
irply. 
A marriage 
‘With my sister? 


‘Without her knowledge?” 

Mrs. Kennet informed me that 
1er daughter would not be adverse 
to such an arrangement.” 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, she is 
extreme ly adverse to it, and so am J.’ 

‘ And does that really make so 
very much difference?” asked Bid- 
worth, ation 

He had been rather taken off his 
guard at first by Jim's bluntness, but 
he didn’t propose to let a prize slip 
through his fingers simply on account 


of a blustering schoolboy 
‘‘ All the wide difference between 


success and failure,’’ answered Jim. 
‘*Perhaps your mother will have 
something to say on that score.’ 

My mother has had all the say 
she is to have in this matter.” 

I would prefer to hear that from 
her rather than from you,” said Bid- 
worth, leaning forward on the table 
and scrutinizing Jim with an insolent 
smirk on his face. 

‘ Perhaps she has neglected to tell 
you, Bidworth, that whe: n I arrived at 
the interesting age of twenty-one I 
became one of the trustees of my sis- 
ter’s not inconsiderable fortune,” said 
Jim. ‘*‘Meet me at my attorneys’ 
offices to-morrow, and they will con- 
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vince you, I think, that any marriag« 
arranged without my 


‘*Shall we rejoin the ladies?” in- 
terrupted the Englishman, coolly 


pushing back his chair and rising 
He felt that the big youngster oppo- 
im really held the winning cards 
against him; that the game was up, 
and that all that remained for him 
was to cover his retreat creditably. 

‘*T think we'd better not trouble 
them again this evening,’ answered 
Jim, also rising, and standing with 
his broad back to the door. ‘I will 
make explanations for you that both 
my mother and my sister will under- 
stand.” 

A deep flush spread over the Eng 
lishman’s face. ‘‘If it wasn’t for 
your age, you impertinent puppy, I'd 
horsewhip you,” he said, angrily. 

‘**Is it my age or your size that pre- 
vents?” asked Jim, good-humoredly, 
as he touched an electric button. 
‘*Call Lord Bidworth a hansom,” he 
said to the servant who entered a mo- 
ment after. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

**And fetch Lord Bidworth’s coat 
and hat.” 

“78, ar.” 

‘‘“This is young America’s idea of 
hospitality, I suppose,” said Bid- 
worth, trying to carry the matter off 
lightly, though he was cursing within. 

‘* No, this is young America’s idea 
of protecting his family,” answered 


Jim. ‘‘I forgot to tell you that my 
attorneys are Messrs. Clarkson & 
Clarkson, 48 Nassau Street,’’ he added. 

‘Your hansom, my Lord,” an- 
nounced the servant, returning. 

He assisted his Lordship with his 
coat and then passed out in front of 
him along the hall to open the door, 
Jim following behind. No other word 
was spoken between the two, but Jim 
stood in the entry till the hansom 
aprons banged to viciously in front of 
the Earl and the carriage swung off 
down the street. 

Mrs. Kennet and Sibyl were seated 
far apart in the drawing-room when 
he entered, and evidently little had 
passed between them, for Sibyl, pale 
and looking pinched and frightened, 
was on a sofa in a far corner, while 
her mother placidly turned the leaves 
of a book under the light of the big 
lamp 

They both looked up inquiringly 
as Jim came in, and Mrs. Kennet 
asked, ‘‘ Where is Lord Bidworth?’ 
‘*He’s gone,” 


‘Gone?’ she 


said Jim, tersely 

asked, not under- 
standing for a moment; then, catch- 
ing a look in Jim’s face, she sprang 
to her feet and came very close, 
searching his eyes and finding what 
she sought 

‘* How dare you!” she cried, quiver- 
ing 

‘*Oh, Jim!” sobbed Sibyl, burying 
her head in the cushions. 


THE PROTEST 


yw Stella I stood in the hall, where the light 
Was properly dim, as I noted with bliss; 

And I made up my mind, when I bade her good-night, 
I surely would steal from her lips a sweet kiss 

‘*Oh, what would my dear girl’s mamma think,.” I said, 
‘‘If she knew a bold man were caressing you here?” 

‘Oh, my,” she replied, with a droop of her head, 
‘* She never would Aear of your kissing me, dear!” 
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Roy FARRELL GREENE. 
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By Gilson Willets 


A RS. CORNWALLIS 
\/f GREAVES was dining at 
4 the ( ] 


1e Carlton, where all smart 
London dined on Sundays, even Roy- 
alty. The Lord’s Day, indeed, was 
the only day the Next King and his 
family, domestic and political, chose 
to dine in public, and the Carlton was 
he only hostelry thus patronized 
This place was also good enough for 
Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves, because she 
herself was smart, and because she 
had a daughter to exhibit. 

That night, in his accustomed seat 
at the broad round table by the glass 
partition separating the dining-room 
from the palm-garden, sat the Next 
King. The Next Queen, as usual, 
was not with him. His party, how- 
ever, included His Grace, the ducal 
brother of the Present Queen; also 
the Lord who in early life swore to 
win the Derby, become Prime Minister 
of England and marry the greatest 
heiress—and did. The greatest heir- 
ess herself sat beside him now, con- 
suming asparagus at six shillings the 
single stalk, as were also the other 
ladies at that round table—nine bare- 
shouldered, bare-armed peeresses 
whose jewels doubtless made the 
actresses at the surrounding tables 
somewhat dissatisfied with certain 
non-platonic friends of theirs. Paren- 
thetically, it should be stated that 
anyone who engaged a table a week 
ahead could eat in the public dining- 
room of the Carlton Hotel on Sunday 
evening. Hence, the presence of 
women of both kinds. 

The guest of honor to-night at the 
royal table, sitting on the right of the 
Next King, was a young man whose 
European dress did not disguise his 


Asiatic origin. He was a Hindu, a 
prince of India, the Maharajah of 
3aroda, and he looked it. Chocolate 
skin, pitch-black hair, and eyes like 
night—woman’s eyes, languorous, 
dangerous eyes, that wandered, be- 
tween the courses, to the table occu- 
pied by the blonde Mrs. Cornwallis- 
Greaves and her party. 

The blonde widow, on her part, did 
not once turn her expanse of blue 
eyes upon the Rajah; for of all the 
mothers among the four hundred 
diners in that room, the one most in- 
terested in the rich young Rajah was 
Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves. This In- 
dian Prince represented her life’s 
Diamond Opportunity. The thing 
was simple enough: Her daughter 
had beauty; the Rajah had more mil- 
lions than any other man in India; 
and Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves had 
every worldly blessing save cash. 
And just now, her need of the one 
blessing that would enable her to re- 
tain all the others was extremely 
desperate. She had been living all 
the season on the edge of an abyss; 
money only, and lots of it, could save 
her from falling headlong. 

She was on the verge of forty, she 
was noticeably fair, but none had ever 
accused her either of fatness or an- 
gularity. She had lived in England 
for ages, but her English was only 
skin-deep. At the core she would al- 
ways remain Chicago, where, in the 
rash, dead days, she had married a 
man who wore amonocle. Her three- 
eyed husband brought her to London 
and set her on a social plane far above 
the belleship she had enjoyed in the 
Windy City. He himself then dropped 
to the level of tights and late suppers 
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n¢ I tune that his wife's 
Tat ent to heaven soon after 
¢ ésalliance) had given her out of 
1 million made in a patent roller- 
kate ‘hen death came and took 
t l of the three-eyed man to the 
tipodes of the place attained by the 

( k nan And Mrs. Corn- 
Greaves had passed her entire 

( ood etween training het 

g or a mighty wedding—a 
pa l Oo Ipatio and dodging 
duns and debtors, which was hellish 
She earned hundreds of pounds in- 
trod ng new-rich Americans to an- 
( ( Britishers; made thousands 
19 trade toward certain cham- 

1g welry and dressmaking firms; 
ame into commissions bringing fancy- 
wWais oO pron rs ind shabbily 
lres ( t ts to the point where 
ey ¢ d ] s and had a drink 
St C ous was the job thus 
Vanit Fair that mo ot 

e tin ~ red all the harass- 
ngs, all the embarrassments, of a 
Becky S » living handsomely on 


nothing a year. Society saw a well- 





gowned woman fixed on a pinnacle; 
it dar] ss saw her floundering in 
the heap of unpaid bills, in which she 
was d ger of death by suffocation. 
She 1 dt familiar social lie, but 
knew, not even the daughter 

ire that a girl who is a can- 

ro! high matrimonial office 

shoul € owed tot ik the mater’s 
money-bags equal to any demand 
( < f-confidence, lack of it self- 
co ( 1ess. A young woman is 
bright o1 n according to the way 
her go ompares with those of 
others. ‘To a man her dress is a mat- 
ter of indifference, so long as there is 
no orense in taste: but to the girl 
dr is the whole thing. In an old 
own she lets rich bachelor slip, 
vh na fresh gown she would seize 
in If Alicia were to learn how 
ler mother came by even their pin- 
oney, were she to know that not a 
ngle gown in her wardrobe was paid 
for, that the owner of the house they 
rented, furnished, in Wales Terrace 


hr ast 
threatened 


that 


for arrears; that 
Mrs. Goldstein, 


eviction 


unless vulgar 





SMART 









- } . 7 1, Jaa 
wife of the Broadway shoe dealer, 
wave a check tor her introductions i! 


advance, they would not possess even 
a shilling for cab fare—if Alicia even 
flimsiness of the ex 
good bye to that fearlessness 


hat poise of the head, that 


suspecte¢ d the 
che quer, 


ot eye, t 


assurance of countenance, that easé 
and wit and independence that now 
qualined her fo the role of pr 
CESS 

They were dining to-night with 


the Brysons, Kitty Bryson and Alicia 
being friends so true that they never 
hought of falling on each other's 


— sd bie 
neckS ana KISSIN 


son was paying for the dinner, Mrs 

Cornwallis-Greaves, like the peeresses 
eager genie me 

at the royal table, was eating aspara 

gus tips at Carlton prices. Alicia, 

inlike her mother, had not the sma 


n 

est personal interest in the Rajah, 
wealthy and handsome as he was, who 
sat yonder on the right of the Next 
King; therefore she turned the 
of her own eyes upon him, intercey 

ing smiles that she guessed were in- 
tended for her mothe a had 
never seen Chicago, yet she was no 
Moreover, her mother was 
guilty of the common error of ail 


ambitious match-makers: she said so 


7 Alici 


fool 


much about ‘‘marriage, my dear,’ 
that the daughter turned sick at the 


thought of it. Alicia had met the 
Rajah often during his short visit in 
London, at balls and things, even at 
tea, and in his own Hyde Park man- 
sion, but when it came to a téte-a-téte 
in a draped corner, His Highness’s 
companion was not the fair Miss, but 
the blonde Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves 

And now, the was no 
more, and the dessert and the cheese 
and the fruit had been toyed with, 
and Captain Bryson was laying out 
sovereigns to meet the twelve inches 
of bill with all the carelessness of an 
officer who has only his pay to live on 
And, with an absorbing interest, 
Kitty was watching the gold pieces 
vanish, as the wives of such men al 
ways do. Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves, 
meantime, caught her daughter look- 
ing in the Rajah’s direction, and in 
an undertone she said: ‘‘ Don’t stare 
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INEE 
gathered in big chairs around a little 
table, for coffee. 

Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves s pped her 
cafénoir for awhile dreamily. She was 
thinking of the beautiful girl who was 
even now making fun of the Mahara- 
jah’s ardent, Oriental manner. She 
had trained this daughter for the social 
race, had entered her, and now here 
was a stake worth the winning. In 
other words she had held her daughter, 
as a broker holds a certain stock, 
till the bulls elevated quotations. 
he looked upon the Prince as the 
customer likely to pay the tip-top 
price; and now was the time to sell 
out. 

Though the girl was persistent in 
her assertions that she would not ac- 
cept the princess- ship, if offered by 


the young Oriental, the mother was 
equally determined to become the 
Prince’s mother-in-law. ‘Mrs. Corn- 


wallis-Greaves, in fact, had something 
up her sleeve. She had resolved that 
the moment the Prince requested the 
honor of addressing her daughter, she 
would take the refractory young lady 
into a qui iet room and there confess to 
her the story of her finar — show 
that ruin, loss of position, ard work, 

obscurity and a humdrum ‘ife stared 
them in the face, and make it plain 
that she, the ro could save the 
situation and make them both happy. 

Thus Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves in- 
tended to crush the formidable ‘‘ No” 
the girl was saving up to hurl at the 
Prince the instant he said ‘‘ wife” to 
her. 

For Alicia had already gagged more 
than one persuasive millionaire with 
that selfsame negative. As the girl 
threw away one Golden Opportunity 
after another the mother would sigh, 
weep in secret, walk the floor, introduce 


some more people, v ng eg But 
this season came » Prince from In- 
dia; he admired ‘i daughter; here 
was her Diamond ‘ )pportunity. She 


would move the earth to graspit. To 
attach this Rajah and his money, to 
make him her daughter’s husband, 
her own son-in-law, was an ambition 
to incite her supreme effort His 
money meant everything to her; it 
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meant her position, her daughter's 
future, their very lives 

3ut it must be recorded that the 
most surprising thing about Mrs 
Cornwallis Greaves was that she had 


become so accustomed to considering 





her daughter as valuable merchandise, 
-class property; so habitually 


did she associate rich men in her 
mind as so many bidders for her prop- 
erty, that she entirely overlooked the 
fact that she herself was still a splen- 
did feast for the eye, that she was 
still what men call stunning. She 
never suspected that even the older 
bachelors and widowers could care for 
her, always finding delight in the 
thought that men courted her only 
for the sake of a word with her daugh- 
ter—which latter boon she took pains 
to see was granted. As for the Ma- 
harajah, she took it for granted that 
he, even more than the others, paid 
attention to her only because she was 
the mother of the ‘‘ Pearl,” as he 
called Alicia 

Perhaps Captain Bryson perceived 
that the lady was throwing her daugh- 
ter at the Rajah’s head and that the 
Rajah himself had eyes only for the 
mother—perhaps he understood the 
state of affairs. If so, he never said 
anything to Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves, 
never warned her. Neither did Kitty. 
In fact, Kitty and he were too much 
absorbed in the approaching visit of 
a stork to their nest to bother with the 
troubles of other people. 

The royal party presently left their 
broad round table and _ scattered 
among the people under the palms. 
The Hungarian band descended from 
‘*Der Meistersinger” to ‘‘ My Lady 
Lu,” to suit the after-dinner mental 
condition of the guests. The Next 
King sat in a retired corner, thus de- 
veloping the elastic quality in the 
necks of the curious, especially when 
he sent the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury across the room to bring over 
Lily, the actress. Lily came. As 
she had just returned from her Amer- 
ican tour, the Next King probably 
wanted to know all about her turn- 
down by Philadelphia society. For 
more than an hour she and the Next 





King sat alone in the retired corner; 
and all the birds « ather in the 
garden accused the Next King of 
making a ‘‘bad break in public, 
which was a way the birds had of ex- 
pressing envy of Lily 

Meantime, the jah of Baroda, 
smoking a pale Indian cigar, sauntered 
among the groups, settling finally in 


the vacant chair between blonde Mrs 





Cornwallis-Greaves and her daughter 
He smiled his brilliant smile, for he 
had dazzling teeth He spoke to 


Kitty Bryson about a philopena they 
had eaten at a romp the other night, 
told them all stories of how the dread- 
ful famine in India was reducing 


+ 


thousands of his subjects to skeletons 


while yet alive—and just then the 
band began banging, thumping, bray- 
ing a Sousa march, and the Prince had 
to bend close to the ear of Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-Greaves to ask if she and her 
friends would honor him by coming 


to his house for supper 


In his Hyde Park mansion they 
found him in his native princely rega- 
lia, twelve yards of turban, a black 
velvet suit faced deep with gold em- 
broidery, and more jewels than any 
woman in London ever wore at one 
time. Not that he was effeminate, 
for he told them wonderful stories of 
tiger and elephant hunts. He was 
also a warrior; that is, he said his 
sword was ever at the command of 
Her Majesty 

He wore a necklace of diamonds 
which alone was worth millions 
Then over the snowy folds of his 
white cloth turban glittered a mag 
nificent crown of rapahs, in the cen- 
tre of which was a_ pigeon-blood 
ruby large as a man’s thumb-nail, 
and glowing like a heart of love 
Smaller rubies glowed amid the dia 
monds of the crown, like drops of blood 
imprisoned in a network of frost. 

These jewels greatly interested 
Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves. ‘‘If you 
had a wife,” said she, in an aside to 
him, ‘‘she would cure you of the 
habit of wearing all those baubles at 
one time, by taking most of them to 
herself.’ 


+ 





JEWELS OF 


‘It would not be necessary,” he 
said; *‘ 1 have enough for both.” And 
he ordered a Hindu servant to bring 
certain golden caskets. From these 

produced fortunes in glittering 
beauties—sea-green emeralds from 


Asiatic Russia, great tear-like pearls 
m Ceylon, peacock-blue sapphires 
from Burmah, royal purple amethysts 


from the Ural Mountains, and, above 
ll, a chain of black diamonds and 
rubies, more than a hundred and sixty 
tones, set in dull gold. ‘* Upon this,” 
said he, ‘‘no connoisseur has ever had 
the temerity to seta price. And this,” 
steadily at Mrs. 
Cornwallis-Greaves, ‘‘is for the Maha- 


he added, looking 


e suddenly turned to the 
ing girl, who, at his suggestion, 
t principally because she knew it 

1 her mother, bedecked 

lf with all the Prince’s jewels— 

except the chain of diamonds and 
rubies set in old gold, which, he said, 
as for the Maharanee only. And 
with eyes a-glitter Mrs. Cornwallis- 
Greaves viewed her daughter thus ar- 
rayed, and for five minutes she lived 
What if her heart's de- 
sire were to be accomplished! What 
if she were to win, and actually be- 
come the mother-in-law of that fortune 
in jewels! 

Strangely enough, however, she 
kept turning her eyes and her thoughts 
away from the main fortune to the 
wealth represented by the chain of 
lack diamonds and rubies, which lay 
exposed to view in the golden casket. 
That chain of stones alone, she calcu- 
lated, would save her now at the very 
brink of the abyss, would wipe out her 
mountain of bills and keep her out of 
debt for several years. This bauble 
was for the Maharanee. That meant 
his wife, of course. 

The table was loaded with strange 
and beautiful Oriental vessels, which 
he had brought from his own court, 
and which he presented to his guests 
after supper. Then he introduced a 
troupe of Indian dancers, who gave 
a magic and splendid performance. 
And while native musicians beat tom- 
toms for the performers, His High- 


please 


n Paradise. 
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and Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves 
gravitated in a like direction and set- 
tled in the draped corner where they 
had several times before held téte-a- 
tétes 

What the blonde matchmaker said to 
the dark and handsome Prince, and 
what he talked back, are not worth re- 
cording word for word. But on the 
way home the lady said to her daugh- 
ter: ‘‘Captain Bryson will be trans- 
ferred this week to the civil list, and 
will receive an appointment as Politi- 
cal Agent to Baroda. It’s short notice, 
my dear, but you know the Brysons 
have already invited us to accompany 
them to India. We sail next Satur- 
day. Wecan stay over in Paris long 
enough to get a warm climate ward- 
robe; and we can catch the steamer at 
Marseilles.” 

‘*The Oceana, the steamer the Ra- 
jah sails by, of course,” thought the 
daughter. ‘‘I see. Well, all the same, 
mamma’s making a fool of herself, if I 
do love her. I'll go, but I won’t own 
that Hindu for stepfather, not one 
minute.” 


ness 


II 


Tue Rajmahal, the new palace of 
the Maharajah of Baroda, was the finest 
in all India. With the hands of thou- 
sands of Hindus was it built, and for 
their labor they were paid two annas, 
which is four cents a day. And when 
it was finished the bill was several 
crores of rupees. The surrounding 
acres, for a mile in every direction, 
were laid out like an English park. 
Seventeen thousand men and women, 
servants of the Maharajah, kept this 
park evergreen—green even in time of 
famine, when alli the rest of the State 
of Baroda was greenless and barren as 
a Sahara. 

And even now, with the return of 
the Maharajah from his journey over 
the seas to visit the Empress of India, 
the only person to whom the Prince 
of Baroda ever bent his knee, there 
was famine in the land. For nearly 
two years there had been no rain, and 
the Maharajah’s three million sub- 
jects could raise no crops, had saved 








a 
when she looked at Mrs. Cornwallis- 
Greaves, for the shadow had beer 
; . ley teaien) y +7 ] f .« 
simply a natural one in the sky of a 
good housekeeper. She had supposed 


hat she would have to 1 weeks 
getting the house in « nd the 


household organized, and she dreaded 





the presence o1 guests at sucn a ti! 


t 


was everything done fo 
is, Who would not permit her 
-r hand or open her mouth 


st servants in the world an- 








Inside the bungalow all was 
‘ 

d comfort and plenty. Bu 
i Was diiterent The whol 
l t color of the t 

‘ 
es t As far as the eye 
reached not a green speck <¢ Ll De 
. River il efeaawme thes - 
seen Xivers ana streams tnere were 
none, but mere beds of parche 

tt 7 to Gal E » 61 
earin, ike the he Ss 4ven tne trees 
were now all naked, as in a Canadian 
Winter, though the thermometer said 
e hundre d twenty t shade 




















irajah himself, with welcome on 
] 


ps He was dressed now, as on that 
night in his London mansion, in na 





tive costum«s His only ornament 
now was the priceless necklace of 
black diamonds and rubies set in dull 
gold, which he had said was for the 
Maharanee 

After luncheon he showed them the 


beauties of his palac e ts rare, costly 
furniture, hangings, tapestries from 
all parts of the world, fre scoed ceil- 
ings by famous artists, and its stone 
pillars and arches so finely carved that 


with lace 


At last they came to the armory, 


where Captain Bryson began a lecture 
on the ancient arn and weapons 
that hung on the wall—and, some 
how, the Maharajah and Mrs. Corn 


wallis-Greaves slipped away together, 
and he led her down acorridor, saying 
softly: ‘‘I am glad we are alone, 
1adame There is a part of the pal- 
ace you have not seen—the east wing, 


the Oriental section I wish to show 


n 
il 
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it to you only He looked at her 


in his eyes 


lis-Greaves trembled 





She felt that at last he was to speak 

of her daughter Now, surely, she 

1 n e out to India for noth 

9 chts like lightning flashed 

roug er minc » moment she 

t she we d fly tol er daug! iter, 

é fession, throw herself on 

the girl’s mercy, and thus persuade 

r to sa Yes” when the Princ 

ked her to be his wife, as he prob 

would after dinner Still, she 

trembled, for, withal, she felt a vague 

S nent of evil 

‘If I might hops ” he began 

‘You may, my dear boy,” she said, 

promptly, taking hisarm. ‘‘ She loves 


He opened a door, revealing a plac« 
ing beauty, a portico sur- 
rounding a court that was full of 
lms and flowers, and baths let into 
ground, Roman style, and banked 

ith snow-white marble; while 

iround the portico, on rugs of soft 
silken texture, reclinec 
women, all with shining chocolate 
he Maharajah’s own In 
h of these women hung 


ornament, which 


SKIN, ilKe 


ot 


rine - of _— 
ring, Or an COV- 


ered her mouth, as if to make kissing 
difficult 

Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves had turned 
pale. She had to cling to his arm for 
ipport. The Hindu women covered 
their faces with sarees. They have 
never before seen a white person, 
explained the Maharajah. Several 
hildren, who had been playing amid 
the palms or splashing in the baths, 


stood still, as if petrified. 

The Maharajah led Mrs. Cornwallis- 
Greaves across the portico and opened 

10ther door; they passed in and 
stood in an apartment more beautiful 
than any of which she had 
dreamed. ‘‘ This, madame,” he said, 
- private chamber of the Ma- 
haranee, the favorite princess.” 

‘The favorite princess!” 
Cornwallis-Greaves, 


ever 


t 
1S the 


gaspe d 
emphasiz- 


ing ‘‘favorite.” ‘‘So that is the 
meaning of Maharanee! Oh, why 
did Bryson never tell me! Those 
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women out there—they are your 


wives? Those children—they are 
yours?’ 

Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves was a 
strong woman. She was regaining 


her composure ‘‘Your Highness, 
this is impossibl I wish to leave 
here at once.”’ 

‘* But, madame said the Prince, 
with a_ smile yo st said she 
loved m<¢ 

‘*But I meant—whom do you think 


I meant?” 
‘* Yourself, madam« 
Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves 

haughtily toward the door. 

thoughts again 


walked 

Wild 
through her 
mind. Her daughter in this place? 
Was this the wifehood for which she 
had trained the girl? Visions spread 
like pictures before her of the effects 
of the financial crash that awaited her 
return to London, of the life she would 
have to give up, of the life to which 
she would have to descend, of her 
daughter’s blasted prospects. She 
turned and walked back to where the 
Maharajah stood leaning with folded 
arms marble statue, a 
hideous god. She touched 
the chain of precious that 
hung massively on his ** Did 
you say that this the 
M: thar ranee?” 

‘I did—my And he took 
the chain from his own person and 
twisted it round and round her neck. 

‘*The yoke is very heavy,” she said. 


flashed 


against a 
Hindu 
stones 
breast. 
was for the 


dear.’ 


When the 1s00Nn broke, 
rain fell, and Famine no longer 
stalked abroad, the Brysons returned 
totheir bungalow, and Mrs. Cornwal- 
lis-Greaves and her hter went 
back to London, where she paid her 
debts, with interest 

When Mrs. Goldstein recently 
offered her a hundred pounds to in- 
ee her husband to a peer of the 
realm, Mrs. Cornwallis-Greaves laugh- 


and the 


mot! 


daug 


ne in sie woman's face She drives 
in Rotten Row daily, in her own vic- 


toria; but she never looks into the eyes 
of the daughter who sits beside her. 
The Maharajah of Baroda is also 


spending the season in London. 





















THE COLONIAL DAME 


5 ineayve and sucn a name 3 
Wer worthy of a better fame. 





ly Of a Dette fame 
his noble dame of high degree 
ed naught but quote her pedigre S 
It is so long, of such renown, 


It took a year to write it down 

Her ancestors gaine d all their scars 
From wounds received in England's wars. 
Her grandsire was among the host 

The Mayvflower brought to this fair coast 
She'll tell you, with the greatest pai 


x aINS 
What blue blood courses through her v¢ 
Its source dates back so long ago 


She scarce rec time, you know 

She holds so hi; r lofty head, 

She scorns the ground with haughty tread; 
In fact, her blood is all so blue 

She is most kind to speak to you 
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NOT UNCOMMON 


M R. BOOKWORM is a very uninteresting talker 


Yes. I've noticed that men who have a thirst for knowledge ar: ' 


always dry.”’ 
Oh. 


THE NECESSARY START 


HAPPIE—She says I'm the first man she was ever engaged to. 
SHE—Well, she’s got to begin on somebody, hasn't she? 


De 


[_ OVE is life, they say. But what life is no man knoweth 











By Cecile 


Should 


[*® were lying at Egfa. 

; anyone not know where 

Egfa is situated I will inform 
E lies where garrisons begin 


him. Egfa 
to be disagreeable 

So we were quartered at Egfa 
‘We that is, the second squadron 
of the XX dragoons—five officers and 
Otherwise there was not 
much society there; a few more or less 
dignified young and old employers, 
with, for the most part, very dignified 
That was all. 

At some distance in the surround- 
ings were a few landowners, with 
whom, however, we came little in 
contact, probably on account of the 
long distance. But there was one of 


the rest 


spouses 


them who excited our interest and 
curiosity It was a certain Count 
Zidenkovich and his family. Six 


months already the squadron was at 
Egfa, and none of us had got a glimpse, 
with even one eye, at a member of the 
family Zidenkovich 

The very day of our arrival at the 
new place we heard most extraordi- 
nary things. The Count was said to 
be a man-hater and the Countess as 
well, while the daughter was so 
haughty she would talk to her maid 
only through locked these 
things and many others of the kind 
were told ; 

Yet our youngest lieutenant, the 
little Wenck, on his round of custom- 
ary calls, also tried his luck at the 
Castle Zidenkovich. A nice time he 
had of it! 

The Count was not receiving, much 
less the Countess, and young Count- 
ess Siza never received. Laughing, 
he told us the sad tale; laughing, we 
listened to it—but mad was every one 
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TWICE OVER THE GATE 


C. Bacot 


And little was 


Only the 


that, 
spoken of the Zidenkoviches 
little Wenck had firmly resolved to 


of us after 


get into the castle. We knew that. 
And what the little Wenck once got 
into his head he usually accomplished. 
That we also knew 

Who was Wenck? He was our 
youngest lieutenant. His name really 
was Anton, Baron of Wenck-Nelmer- 
stadt—I believe his family came from 


Hanover—but for us he was only 
‘*the little Wenck.”” He was not so 
very small, rather above medium 


height, but, in spite of his twenty- 
three years, he looked as if he still 
belonged to school. A very handsome 
chap, the best of comrades and a 
brilliant horseman, he was our pet— 
our own Wenck. Always he had a 
ready purse, and his sword was a 
sharp one in need. Did he not fight 
one day with a chap from the ** Uh- 
lans because the latter pretended 
that our Captain’s mare was not a 
thoroughbred? 

Such was our little Wenck. Be- 
sides having so many good qualities, 
Wenck owned Punch. Punch was 
an Irish black-brown—an ideal horse. 
No ditch was too broad for him, no 
hurdle too high. We were out of it 
in regiment runs or army steeple- 
chases when Wenck rode Punch. The 
black-and-red sash was always the 
first at the tribune. ‘Yes, our 
Wenck and our black-brown,” could 
be heard in the squadron, ‘‘ are two 
bully good fellows.”’ 

The Zidenkovich castle lay in a 
large park that was enclosed by a 
man-high iron fence, along the inside 
of which ran a good-sized brook. 

Well, one day the usual field exer- 















































cises stretched out toward the castle 
Ihe squadron was d vided into friend 
ind ene \ Little Wenck h appe ned 
to be chased by a couple of enemies, 
and—whether with premeditation or 
not, who knows?—he rode straight 
for the iron fence, and a dig with the 
spurs sent he nd rider flying over 
That no other horse would jump 
fter Punch the little one knew well, 
yet he shivered at having so daringly 
oKen nto pt ice OI ih ne or 
this one in particul 
Who c« d tell what idventures 
iwaited him in the bew d cas 
tle? 
] } 
paloped, CNT aq terre, 
the park The thickets 
endless, the yroups of trees 
rhe \t last there was 
nt he saw the fence opposite, be- 
yond a broad meadow that was jolly 
ground for galloping; but his way led 


in front of the castle, and on the ter- 
race were sitting three figures. Who 
they were he had notime to make out 
He noticed only that they rushed for 


ward, and he heard ; 


i frightened voice 
welaim ‘* Don't 7 ae” at rej the 
exclaim: on t jump tnere 1S tne 
brook 

gut too late! Already Punch was 


taking the double obstacle with a mag- 
nificent leap 


The exercises were over and we sat 
at dinner. The ride of littl Wenck 
was, of course, the main topic of con- 


versation First, the two dandy 
jumps, and then—the possible conse- 
quences. A friendly man among the 
employers assured us that he formerly 
knew the old Zidenkovi ~~ and that he 
would not rest until he had killed 


1e 
Wenck hough I did not put 
much wei; in those words, I in- 
voluntarily thought of my dueling 


‘ P n 





While we still lingered over our 
meal a groom appeared in a livery 
unknown to us and asked for the offi- 
cer with the fine horse, ad iding that he 
was sent by the Count Zidenkovich 
A groom—what could he want? Why 
should a groom have been chosen for 
a messenger?’ 


" said Wenck 


1 
nat means me, 
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‘* Well, then, you are to come to m 
master, the Count, and no later thar 
to-day.” 

Great silence 

Tell your master that I am thi 


Baron Wenck, and if he wishes any 
¢] , 


‘ Bravo, little one; bravo!” But that 


’ 1 
Was only the first l 


thought it over; the Count was rig 'y 
Wenck had disturbed the peace of 
household, and no gentleman forgives 


that Wenck owed him an apolog 
And besides, the Count was an « 


man To send his groom was queer 
indeed, but then—well, reflecti 
were idle now; we had to await th 


consequ 1ences 
At five in the afternoon, after th« 

day’s work was done, we were sitting 

in front of the café smoking cigar 

ettes, when d stran 2g 

drove across the market place 
It was an 9old-f 


, 4: 
ge-iOOKI1N 


fashioned vehicle, sucl 

as might have existed fifty years ag 

On the box sat a beardless old coacl 

man, and beside him a hussar, with 

the customary mustache. 

The carriage was so ancient-look 

ing, so weat her beaten, th: at it w: 

almost comical; but it was drawn by 

five black horses that cau sed ot eyes : 
to open wide with amazement; they 
were exquisitely | Bose those five! 

They came straight for us, making 
our hearts lez ap with joy as we watche 
them step along. 

Right in front of our table the cat 
riage stopped, and the hussar ot 
from the box and opened the carri 
door. Out stepped a gentleman about 
seventy years of age, in whom one 
could recognize the nobleman a hun 
dred feet away, in spite of his old 
fashioned costume. 

‘*Pardon me for disturbing you, 
gentlemen. Allow me to present 
myself—my name is Zidenkovich.’ 

We had all guessed it, yet could 
hardly believe it. Introductions fol- 
lowed. 

‘Please, won't you be seated? 
Embarrassing silence, and then our 
visitor began: 

‘* May I ask which one of you gen- 

















TWICE 





‘™ id We nck, quietly. 

Ah. ‘Ba -on Wenck, is it not? I 
1 not know whether 
rstood correctly. Yo 


. - 
‘med yoursell the 





1. t he other thar inrere 
d, to De other than sincere. 


. : 7 ° 
Hea yparently guess¢ d our doubts, 
| : 
1 continued 
+ 7 
‘IT asked you to-day to come to my 


astle because I am an old man who 


dislikes to leave his gTol ind S. My 
ae 

must have delivered the mes- 

g 
sales »] 4 . stra he see 
sage stupidly Please forgive his un- 
s I é Pie J 

outhness. So I had to come myself. 
| thing is, your ride has occasioned 


hter to fall in love.” 
‘Yes, to fall in love,” said the man- 


‘* Please with whom?” 

‘With your horse. Therefore I 
wished to see you at my house, that 
we might discuss the matter over a 
cigar. Pray tell me, is the horse for 


‘Forgive me, Count,” be; 
Wenck, ‘‘that I have not yet founda 
word of excuse for— well, let us call 
it the liberty that I took this morning. 


It grieves me the more as I cannot 


even give you the chance of revenge 
entering into your proposal. I 
ive not the right tosell Punch. He 


4 
is the present of a friend to whom I 
promised, on my honor, to keep the 


inimal.”’ 

‘That is too bad. I should have 
liked to gratify my chil d. Pardon my 
falling in upon you this way, gentle- 


men. I thank you, just the same, for 
your information, Baron Wenck. 
100d-evening, pore: My 

With these words he re-entered his 
carriage, the hussar jumped on the 
box, and the five black steeds pranced 
away. 

And that is a man-hater!” said 

one. 

‘Well, he was not exactly over- 
polite!” another remarked. _ 

‘ Not a word of ‘ come tosee me.’ 

‘* But his manners are great.” 


OVER 
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‘Wenck will have to call.” 

‘*Of course; to acknowledge his 
call.” 

So it flew back and forth. The lit- 
tle one was to make a call—we all 
agreed on that—partly for the sake 

f etiquette and partly out of curi- 
osity. 

So the next day little Wenck rode 
rs his best uniform to Castle Zi- 

enkovich. He rang at the gate. 
Nob dy ope ned. He almost tore off 
the bell. The gate remained closed. 

‘All right; what goes once will go 
again,” thought the little one. A 

th the whip, a short run— 
but Punch refused. ‘‘ What, Punch! 
are you not ashamed of yourself?” 
Then a dig of the spurs,and Punch 
jumped—jumped too short, and horse 
and rider landed in a heap in the 
park. 

The former was quickly up and 
away, but the rider remained motion- 
less. Then there came the light steps 
of a woman, and over the prostrate 
form leaned young Countess Siza. 

There followed a long, dreary 
time for our Wenck. He lay ill for 
weeks and weeks at Castle Ziden- 
kovich. That was hard for our lively 
friend. But he was nursed like the 
son of the house. And when, in the 
nornings, haughty Countess Siza put 
flowers into the sick-room, ‘‘so that 
he might enjoy a bit of the Summer,” 
it seemed to hi ms as if he dreaded to 
get well. For the Countess had won- 
derful eyes, Be even without the 
flowers she brought the Summer’s 
warmth into the room and happiness 
to him as well. And the old Count 
and Countess did not seem the least 
peculiar any more since he knew the 
cause of their retired life. One son 
had been brought home to the parents 
—killed in a duel. ‘*‘And he was a 
fine officer,” the old Count once re- 
lated. ‘*The other one would have 
been to-day as old as you. He died 
in Bosnia—not yet a full-grown cadet 
—the death of a brave soldier. And 
vhen one has had such misfortunes 
one no more fits in with the gay world 

one only spoils everybody’s humor. 
And my daughter must suffer from 
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» poor child mourns away her 
ife here.” 

when the 
litted to sit in the 


first day 


1 a was beside 
| 

him, making a sketch of Punch. 
‘Without the rider?” 


asked little 


‘That is easier,” she replied, and 
both were silent 

Then he remarked: ** You once 
wanted to buy Punch, did you not, 
Countess?” : 

‘*VYes: but I do not like him any 
more.” ; 

‘*Why not?” he asked 

‘* Because—because—or, rather, I 


like him better than before.” 
‘* Yes, Countess, I am 


to sell him, bu 


** How could 
anyone?” she 
Then 
long one. 

‘* You coul 


{ L i 
But, Siza, I—I 


ger. am 
stranger any more—am I? 
No answer. Only the trees whis- 


pered in the wind, and it became too 
dark to do more drawing. The 
groom was sent away with the horse. 

** You should go back into the house 


+ 


now, Baron,” suggested the Countess. 
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‘** You are out for the first time, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘Just a little while longer 
please; it is so lovely here. Now, 
how about the horse? I must not sel 
him, and from a stranger you cannot 
accept a present 

‘*Consequently, I resign,” she re- 
plied. 

And another soft whisper went 
throughthetrees. It must have bee 
an angel's voice whispering to the 
two young hearts that they were no 
each other, for first 


1) 


strangers to 


their glances met and mingled 
tenderly, then their hands were 


clasped, and then—but it had grown 


so dark it was imperative they 
should go in. 
But in the drawing-room later on 


it was bright, and there could be seen 
four happy people. 

‘Well, I thought you just wanted 
the horse,” grumbled the man-hater, 
with wet eyes. ‘‘ There goes the little 
witch and also takes the rider!” 

And she did take him. 

For our little Wenck and our Punch, 
they were a couple of fine fellows, 
and what once entered the head of the 
little one was quite sure to be ac- 
complished. 

We all knew that. 


OTHER WOMAN 


GHE holds within her slender, jeweled hand 
* Capriciously my fragile cup of bliss. 
The years have yielded vintage but for this; 
For this the tilling of the sunny land; 
For this the purpling fruit was zephyr-fanned, 
That she might sip the wine that is his kiss, 
Its subtlest sweetness who must ever miss— 


While I, 


in dim, neglected corners stand, 


With aching throat and eager, parchéd lips, 
Fearing to look, yet looking only there, 

Lest carelessly, with wanton finger-tips, 
She spill it, drop by drop, this fluid rare. 


I 
M 


still may snatch my own when she shall pass— 
ine, with her finger marks upon the glass! 


ETHEL M. KELLEY. 
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LORD AND LADY LADDISMEERE 


By Edgar Fawcett 


HEY had been in Rome over a 
fortnight when their first lit- 
tle pangs of discontentment 

vere mutually confessed. Of course, 
these did not relate to the Eternal 
City. They told themselves that 
Rome grew more adorable every day, 
now that March had begun to steep 
in living emerald the Campagna, and 
that sometimes of an afternoon you 
could see small clouds of airy flame 
above St. Peter's, like tiny ethereal 
I f burning martyrs, and the 
views of sunset from the terraces of 
the Pincio were more ripely golden, 
more imperially red. No; they still 
worshipped Rome, and hated the 
thought of leaving it, though their 
itinerary, planned with strictest care, 
warned them that they must soon go 
northward. 

They were two sisters, who had 
lived in New York all their lives. 
Their people had been gentlefolk, 
and their name was the old Knicker- 
bocker one of Van Loo. In the early 
eighties they had been two little girls 
with fine prospects, living in a large 
house near Washington Square, with 
both their parents popular leaders of 
fashion, and Summering at Newport 
with their ponies and French attend- 
ants and all easeful accompaniments 
of wealth. Then their father had 
suddenly died, and soon afterward 
the horrible knowledge had broken 
upon their mother that rash and se- 
cret speculations had left her with a 
pinched purse. Foolishly, desper- 
ately, she fought her husband’s cred- 
itors, and the fight, which lasted 
three forlorn years, at last killed 
her. She died on the bitterest terms 
with a rich brother, who had op- 


yres < 





posed the mad litigation into which 
she plunged. 

Finally, the two girls, after fronting 
an outlook of financial peril which 
they were now quite old enough to 
understand, had found themselves 
harbored in what seemed like the 
sarcastic ‘‘ safety” of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. With this they 
had rented a small uptown flat, and 
had lived there ever since, two young 
feminine Lucifers of pride as re- 
garded all help from certain prosper- 
ous relations, though it should be 
added that no financial offers had sur- 
passed a rather modest figure. Their 
kinsfolk, however, made much of 
them socially. 

This was at first, when Adelaide, 
the elder, was slightly past the com- 
ing-out season, and Mabel, the young- 
er, had just neared it. But, like so 
many New York maids who possess 
what is called position, yet for whom 
the bills of dressmakers are an affair 
of sad impediment, they retired after 
only a few glimpses of the glitter 
and bravery of festal halls. Later 
their days were spent on the banks 
of modish society rather than in its 
mid-stream. They saw it in per- 
spective, and hence much of its silli- 
ness and hollowness grew sharply 
apparent. They had nothing to 
keep up in the way of convention or 
style, and therefore the saner and 
healthier energies of human refine- 
ment drew closer within their ken. 
They would not know everybody, but 
they found themselves knowing no- 
bedies who were interesting for per- 
sonal reasons alone, and not for the 
patrician or plutocratic glamour of 
their names. In other words, they 
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} 7 ] , 2] 7 , sc 
broadened, as so frequently happens, 
under the influence of a narrow bank 


account 


2 } } - = TY) 7 
But this, to their great amazement, 
one day paipabDly eniarged \ few 





but we can manage it pe rfectly for 
four or five months.”’ And Mabel, who 
was blonde, slender and exceedingly 
pretty, began a little improvised skirt- 

dance in the limited drawing-room. 
**Don't!” reproved Adelaide, who 
was dark, serious and nct l ast 
i ing 





pretty, though well above 
that fatal epithet ‘‘ plain 
: ' 


er, dear, that he’s only just deat 
‘*He was horrid to poor mamma, 
flashed Mabe l. ‘Sand he might have 
repented, being a bachelor, and have 
treated us two innocents a bit more 
generously Still, heaven bless him 
for letting us see Italy! Of al places, 
I want Italy first hen we'll go up- 


ward along the map, through France, 
to England. I'll have our voyage all 
planned out in no time. We'll take 
one of the German steamers to Naple 

and we'll take it—” Here Mabel 


threw back a haughty head, folding 
her plump arms in droll austerity 
‘**by the middle of next month Ad e- 
laide—not a day later! not a day!" ; 





took it, indeed, about a fort- 


They had pleasant enough accom- 
modations 
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at rather modest rates in 


















































the Pension Zucchesi. Their two 
rooms were small, it is true, but 


then they had been accustomed to 
the meagre receptivities of a New 


a | tie 
York flat in West Sixty-something 
street They could look out each | 
morning, when they rose, upon the , 


Via Sistina, and catch a glimpse of 
the old gray stone steps that lead up 
to it from the Piazza di Spagna, and 
see the yellow walls, as well, of that 
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ing, memory-haunted house 

. } + 4 a } 11 

re poo! ohn Keats breathed his 
1 + 
LAD 
pay 


‘heir pfenston was full of Ameri 
irst they liked this, telling 
each other that it was a bond of pleas 
minder. But latterly the bond 
had begun to weary and irk them 
Some of their fellow-countryfolk 





they found dull but quite unobjection- 
able. Others they were compel led t : 
shrink from as piteously crude. In , 
heir way they were stanch patriots, 
and hence yielded reluctantly to the ; 


demnation. 
‘*We might have gone to a German 
Adelaide would Say ; 
how coarse the Germans 
ve when they’re really ill-bred! 
‘*Or the Italians, for that matter, 
Mabel would add. ‘‘ Their tabl 
manners are Latin rather than Teu 
tonic, if one pleases, but they suck 
into their throats trailing yards of 
macaroni quite as uncouthly as 
Herr This and Frau That gobble their ' 
sauerkraut from knife-blades.” 
Yet at last Mabel wailed out to her 
sister, one day, in droll frenzy: ‘‘ That 
man Brindle, from Kansas, has had 
the impudence toask me if I wouldn't 
go with him tothe opera. Think of 


> 


stress of severe co 





it: 
Si Adelaide. , 
‘‘Of course. He said he guessed 
we didn’t want his sister along (that 
freckled girl who boasts that she rode 
on a bicycle fifty times round th 
Coliseum, and who is always chewing 
some sort of brown gum that she de- 
clares ‘elegant. for dyspepsia’), be- 
cause three would spoil company!” 
Again Adelaide sighed. ‘‘ Howo 
earth did you answer him?” 
‘*Oh, I laughed in his face.’ 
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§ chided 
Besides, we 


‘‘No doubt he meant well, 
Adelaide, ‘‘after all. 
shouldn’t make enemies during the 
st of the time we’re here. It would 
turn the place more disagreeable 

As if anything could! That flashy 

little Mrs. Bixby, 
from Texas—did you hear her giggle 
it to-day, at luncheon, that she 
geht the Laocodn in the Vatican 
any snake-story she’d ever read 


who says she comes 


d ide gave a pensive little nod. 
‘The truth is, we shouldn’t have 
come to this pension atall. Weshould 
have brought letters, which lots of 
our New York acquaintances would 


ive given us for the asking, and got 
nto quarters cf a much better grade 
However, it’s too late now. When 
we go to Florence we must look up 
Mrs. Abernethey She was mamma’s 


dear friend, you know, and lives there 
yw almost constantly.” 
began 


‘Oh, don’t let us think of seek- 
ing out Ida, dear. True, she’s our 
first cousin, and as children we were 
very intimate with her; but then, Ida 
has married into excessively fashion- 
able circles, and our economies and 
] lilities would clash terribly with 
1er smartness.” 
bout two hours later Mabel came 
hurrying after her sister in the mel- 
low dimness, and caught up with her 
just as she neared those superb cy- 
presses that front the French Col- 
lege 

‘*My dear,” said Adelaide, ‘‘why 
are you in such wild haste? I walked 
slowly, as you asked——” 

‘Oh, Adelaide.” cried Mabel, 
quick-breathed and with dancing 
eyes, ‘‘a most amazing thing has just 
happened at the pension. There's a 
new arrival. Indeed, there are two 
And who do you think they are? The 
Earl and Countess of Laddismeere. 
Positively! I read their names in the 





guests’ book. They came a little 
while ago—very simply, in a cab. 
And I've just seen them: they stood 
talking together for a few minutes 
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in the reading-room. They both 
seem to be enormously nice. He is 
as and grayish, with long, thin 
legs (I begin to think the old John 
Bull type has wholly passed away) 
and shrewd but kindly eyes. She, in 
spite of a very plain gown (cut, by 
the bye, with suspicious modis shness), 
is extremely blonde, almost as tall as 
the Earl, has a high nose, a taper- 
ing chin, a placid mouth, and moves 
with the grace of some great lazy 
bird. ” 

‘What on earth,” mused Adelaide 
aloud, ‘‘can have induced such peo- 
ple to lodge at the Pension Zucchesi? 
Perh: ips 

‘I know what you're going to say, 
cons Mabel. ‘‘ No; you are 
wrong; they’re emphatically genuine. 
This is what that puffy old English- 
woman, Mrs. Brockby, told me, with 
her usual reckless vernacular, a few 
minutes ago: ‘My dear Miss Van 
Loo,’ she said, ‘the Hearl comes from 
one of the holdest families in Kent. 
I lived for years close by Clitton 
Park, his splendid ‘ome, and I recog- 
nized ‘im the hinstant I met ’im in 
the ‘all. She was a Miss Dims- 
dale, very rich, and a niece of the 
Marquis of Staines. I ‘aven’t ‘eard 
that they’ve been reduced in fortune, 
so it can’t be shat as brought ’em ’ere. 
Perhaps they just wanted a change. 
Our gentry are that way disposed 
sometimes. They get tired a bit, 
don’t you know, of their ellergant and 
‘aughty lives.’ ”’ 

From this view Adelaide soon dis- 
sented; there must be some other 
motive. Buta little later, after hav- 
ing met Lord and Lady Laddismeere, 
with their easy approachableness and 
their evident but never condescend- 
ing desire to be amused, both she and 
Mabel began to wonder if Mrs. 
Brockby might not, after all, have 
judged correctly. 

The bevy of Americans were at 
first very much impressed. Then 
they grew accustomed to the presence 
of British nobility, and sometimes 
tempered with familiarity their pre- 
vious awe. 


‘I suppose, sir,” said Mrs. Bixby 
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to the Earl, one day when there was 
a full attendance at dinner, ‘‘that 
you're always called ‘ your Earlship’ 
in your native country.”’ 

‘Quite seldom,” replied Lord Lad- 
dismeere, with a twinate in his eye. 

‘Oh, quite,” smiled his wife. © 

Tell me,” Lord Laddismeere then 
said to the lady from Texas, ‘‘is it 
really your belief that any such form 
of address is employed in England?” 
Alre ady Mabel and Adelaide had ob- 


served how mart 


ly questions he was 
‘ 
[ ‘ 


gentle voice, and 
how he would always 


wont to ask in 
address them 
to the feminine part of the fenszon, 
seldom noticing its male residents 
more than commonest courtesy re- 
quired 

Mrs. Bixby flushed a little and 
tossed her head, with its glossy dark 
hair, that she wore elaborately ring- 
letted in front and cut short behind. 
‘Oh, I guess I hadn’t thought much 
about Aow they called you,” she said, 
pertly 

‘** Earlship’ is hardly a word at all,’ 
Mabel could not here help striking in. 

The Texan lady gave her a chilly 
glance. She had already decided 
that those Van Loo girls put on airs 
because they came from a big Eastern 
city like New York. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
know more about the English aris- 
tocracy than I do,” she tittered, sting- 
ingly. 

‘Come, now,” said Lord Laddis- 
meere to Mabel, “how do you think 
I should be addressed?’ 

‘* 7 can tell you,” said Mr. Brindle’s 
bicycling sister. ‘‘E verybody 
you just plain ‘my Lord’ 
wife ‘my Lady.’” 

The Earl laughed and so did his 
wife. But their mirth sounded very 
sweet and inoffensive. Adelaide, es- 
pecially, was always watching for 
traces of hidden pride or ridicule in 
it when it came, but she could never 
find the least. 

‘“*Oh, you Americans!” The Earl 
continued to laugh, and he lifted one 
delicately shaped hand as if playfully 
remonstrant. His eyes again met 
Mabel’s, and she impulsively broke 
out: 


calls 
and your 
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‘Of course, you are called only 

y Lord’ by servants and others of 
the lower classes. For anybody els 
to do it is in very bad taste. 

‘Quite right, Miss Van Loo,” said 
L ady ag dismeere. ‘‘We wish 1 
body e > would do it.” 

“Tt ‘wat thought bad taste 
England till rather lately,” sniffed 
certain spinster of advanced years, 
who came from a remote town in New 
Hampshire, hated everything Englis] 
spoke with the rasping notes of 
katydid, and knew a prodigious 
amount concerning Italy and m 
other countries besides, though sh 
had landed in Europe hardly more 
than a month before 

Ah, I think you're by no means 
in error there,” said Lord Laddis- 
meere; ‘‘but that is one of the 
deformities we've outgrown.” The 
sharp-tongued spinster’s name was 
Miss Titchitt, and he always seemed 
specially to delight in her snappish- 
ness. ‘‘ Perhaps you think we hav 
many others it would be as well had 
we survived?” 

‘*Certainly I do,” 
Titchitt. ‘* For 


concurred Miss 
instance, making 
your footmen, as you call ’em, pow- 
der their hair. That’s too awful!” 

Everybody laughed. 

‘“‘ And paying the members of your 
royal family thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds a year for doing 
nothing but assume to be better 
than other folks. And having fags 
at your boys’ public schools. And 
giving your Archbishop of Cant 
bury seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year, besides two or three big pal 
aces to live in. And—” But here 
Miss Titchitt paused and used her 
handkerchief rather turbulently. She 
had caught cold the previ sus day while 
age, about the vaulted aisles of 

t. John in Laterano. 

‘*How wonderfully good-natured 
they are?” said Adelaide to Mabe 
when the sisters were again alone to- 
gether. ‘‘It isn’t so much how they 
stand it all,” she pursued, in her med- 
itative way, ‘‘as why they stand it 
all.” 

‘* Mystery 


Ci- 


unfathomable!” replied 
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Mabel. ‘‘ But I’msure they feel we're 


a's: ae ae 


M— . They've asked us to go 
to the V: illa a Borghese to-morrow, and 
Ls idy Laddismeere said it would 
‘only a party of four.’ ”’ 

If it —= not for your funny 
scruple S, Ade aide, I'd certainly tell 


( 


‘About Ida, and our New York 
tion,’ and all that? But you've 
mised me you wouldn't, and it’s 


Mabel bridled a little. ‘*‘ We're as 

1 in our country as they are in 
‘‘No, we're not. They’re rich and 
nfluential. We're neither. Besides, 
they never talk about themselves; let 
us be equally reticent. And then, 
recollect that they’re no doubt like 
hundreds of their fellow-nabobs. 
They may recognize that we’re Ameri- 

in ladies, and not like Mrs. Bixby 
ond Miss Titchitt and all the others. 
But that means very little tothe high- 
born English swell. He’s accustomed 
to refinement and good breeding in 

yns of the middle classes.” 

Next d ay Adelaide and Mabel drove 
off in a hired veldale with the Laddis- 
meeres, envied, as they well knew, 
by a handful of intent watchers. If 
the Villa Borghese were hemmed in, 
like certain other palatial Roman 
museums, by narrow and often filthy 
streets, its interior would still be fas- 
Cinating. But the great Park, with 
its glorious ilexes, for long has been 
reckoned a frame of incomparable 
charm for this noble relic of a ruined 
race. After viewing all the art beau- 
ties inside the structure our little 
party strolled among the natural beau- 
ties outside. Mabel walked with Lord 
Laddismeere, Adelaide with his wife. 
The sisters’ English companions made 
admirable guides, having often vis- 
ited the place before. The Countess 
had not before arrayed herself half so 
finely as to-day, and smart clothes be- 
came her tall figure and undulating 
lissomeness of movement. She was 
delightful, Adelaide thought, when 
she spoke of this famed domain of 
dead princes, but a little tedious when 
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she lapsed into questions about Am: 
ican maids, wives and widows, their 
habits, preferences, ideas, deficiencies 
or aptitudes. With the Earl Mabel 
found it quite the same. Possibly 
each damsel might have been won 
into elucidating response s if any per- 
sonal queries had sought to discover 
their own particular standing, rela- 
tionships and associations in their 
huge native transatlantic town. 

‘* But no!” exclaimed Mabel, as the 
girls afterward privately discussed 
this subject together; ‘‘they don’t 
seem to care a whit who we are. 
They appear to regard us merely as 
specimens of a foreign civilization 
who can give them * points’ as to 
certain general national surround- 
ings.” 

‘* Precisely,” agreed Adelaide. 

And the information must relate to 
our own sex in America, or their in- 
terest in it at once palls. I confess, 
Mabel, that all this has begun to irri- 
tate me. I feel as if we were both 
being coolly and adroitly wsed—for 
what purpose heaven alone knows— 
just like the other denizens of this 
depressing pension. Well, the irrita- 
tion won't last long,” Adelaide con- 
tinued, ‘‘ for they are going away on 
Tuesday next.” 

‘‘Ves,”’ Mabel answered, ‘‘ the Earl 
told me. To Bellagio, of all delicious 
spots! And poor we shall only see 
the Lake of Como from the train! I 
wonder if they will ask us to ‘look 
them up’ when we get to London in 
May.” 

‘*Highly improbable,” negatived 
Adelaide. And yet, on Tuesday, just 
before their departure, the Countess 
handed her card to the elder Miss 
Van Loo. On it was engraved ‘‘ The 
Countess of Laddismeere, Belgrave 
Square.” 

‘*T didn’t quite like the way it was 
done,’”’ Adelaide commented later 

**Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
vaguely objected Mabel. ‘* You see, 


they were in a hurry for the train, 
and their luggage had been delayed. 
The Earl saw her give you the card, 
and nodded and smiled at me as she 
did so.” 
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didn’t she warble something about 


cup of tea?—and behold her girt by 


all her Belgravian glory 
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At Florence, a week or » later, 


the sisters eas ly fell in with Mrs 


Abernethey, their mother’s’ o 





friend Though a faded la 

yet brimmed with vitality, and gave 
** dear Lyd as giris 5 she e 
them, the warm« welcoms Flo 


ence, therefore, unveiled its capti\ 
tions to the newcomers under con 


fferent from tl tl 


tions quite di 
had invested their stayin Rome. T! 
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lodged cheaply but well, and tucked, 


as it were, beneath either arm « 
benevolent old Europeanized An 
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interesting 
painted specimens 
the walls of the Pitti and Uffizi gal 
leries. 





When April had begun to fill Flor- 


ence with the flowers 


name is borrowed, and the sisters 
farewell to their invaluable 


bade 
helper, 
French 


they looked upon the } 





. 1; 
metropolis, whi 


would now journey with all possibl 
expedition, as a place where ] 
structions would arm them against 
every awkward mistak« Mrs. Al 


nethey had pressed upon them quit 


packet of introductory letters, 
none of these, on arriving in Paris 
they thought it wise to use. Ther 


would be time only to ‘“‘see t 
they concluded, for, according to t] 


x ii 


planned-out foreign sojourn, they 


but a fortnight in Paris, another fort- 


night in London, and then—hom« 
Thev ] otenacte: . ee ee 
They had already exceeded 
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proposed Italian residence, 1 tl 


much of breathin and 


exquisite 
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Madame Tussaud’s wax-works. Eig 

or nine days were thus passed, and 
length Mabel declared to her siste1 
that t mit had been reacl 
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No, ‘said Adelaide " with a pr tt 
turn of satire; ‘‘I knew how any sug 
rest of the sort would shock yo 


‘‘It—it frightens me now,” 1 ' 


turned Mabel, with a comic huddl 
together of the shoulders and a br 


but tight closure of the _ eyelid 
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‘They wouldn’t have bowed to 
us?” Adelaide asked, quite sharply. 
‘Well, perhaps they wouldn’t. Do 
you know, my dear, that you're dread- 

ly snobbish in your talk? Well, 
tit be settled We will zof call at 





it’s better we should not,” 

d Mabel ‘*In the first 

you know, we haven't a decent 
tween us to go in.” 

‘Oh,” bristled Adelaide, remem- 

ring a few careful but rather at- 


tractive purchases in Paris, ‘‘ I’m not 





sure abou t. 

Chen foll la little series of mild 
( rrels, which *‘ broke and formed” 
ncidentally, like Tennyson’s ‘ flick- 
ering fairy circle,” till Adelaide 


iverred that, since Mabel was dying to 
pay the visit, _ would go, and Mabel 


retorted that, s Adelaide was con- 
ling her true wishes under a dip- 
1atic deceit, se would consent to 
taken! This droll compromise 


resulted, one amram ws in two well- 
dressed maidens hailing an empty 

ib as it came vi parce Pl along 
Portland Place and having them- 
lves driven, for the modest sum of 





as ling and sixpence, to one of the 
handsomest houses in Belgrave 
oguare 

As they alighted, they perceived 
that other cabs, and some fine private 


, were stationed near at 
an tic fc \otman in sombre 
1 locks, opened 
the heavy oaken door for them before 


they had time to ring. They passed 
nto a wide hall lined with prints, 
and at a curtained inner entrance an- 


other gigantic footman asked their 
names. ‘ The Miss Van Zoos,” this 
braided being then bleated forth, and 
> revealed a spacious room full 
lowed richness, where ladies 
either sat or stood in groups, the 
bright hues of their dresses and hats 
making of the place a bewildering 
kale idoscope of color. 


Nobody specially noticed the sis- 
ters as they moved forward. It is 
always like that in the great London 
drawing-rooms. If you are known, 
you are observed; if not, you pass for 
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one of the many nobodies who con- 


stantly drift everywhere. But soon 
a tall lady detached herself from a 
certain group. She was clad in a 


glimmer of lilac and rose, with pearls 
round her throat and a butterfly of 
pearls and rubies in her massed light 
hair. She looked very handsome, 
but not at all like the Countess of 
Laddismeere they had met in Rome. 

She gave her hand to both. She 
was smiling, but did not seem as if 
she meant the smile by any means 
for them. No trace of surprise 
showed itself on her fair, delicate 
face. 

The girls 
her lovel 
by her unstirred serenity, found i 


hard to answer with due glibness the 
little flow of comm onpl ace questions 
by which she a ddressed them. Bu 
presently Mabel grew bolder, and 
spoke of Florence and the refreshing 
change secured there after the Pen- 
sion Zucchesi. 

Then the faintest of momentary 
shadows crossed their hostess’s face. 
‘Dear place, Florence, yes—dear 
place. Except in Winter, you know. 
It’s quite too dreadfulthen. . . . 
You’re not going so soon, Mrs. Will- 
oughby?” And she glided away from 
the sisters toward a young woman 
with an angelic face and a fluffy white 
boa. 

Would she return? Adelaide and 
Mabel exchanged a puzzled glance. 
Silvery voices were ouniinn on 
every side of them—such voices as 
you hear only from the English femi- 
nine throat. They could not help 
thinking, as they surveyed this con- 
course of winsome creatures—for 
nearly all had some mark of beauty, 
and some were beautiful beyond ca- 
vil—of the numerous red-faced, ill- 
shapen, ugly Englishwomen whom 


, each equally struck by 
iness, each sentie chilled 
t 


g 
they had incessantly met in the 
streets. But here was a different 


London—that of luxury, ease and 
almost perfect physical culture. <A 
footman came to them with tea, which 
was continually being served, but 
they refused it. After a while they 
sought, half-embarrassedly, two seats 
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placed against the wall, and dropped 
into them, not knowing of any other 
course to take. Near by stood a table 
loaded with small precious things 
in bronze, old silver, rare china, jade, 
ivory, enamel, and heaven knew what 
else. For lack of other occupation 
they fell to admiring these and chat- 
ting about them. On the other side 
of the table sat a large, dowdy lady, 
with an expression of pain on her full 
face, which vanished into a smile as 
Mabel squarely regarded it. 

‘I’m afraid I look rather seedy,” 
said the lady, and she gave a sad lit- 
tle chuckle that scarcely passed for a 
laugh. ‘It’s my shockin’ gout. Some 
unexpected twinges came on me, and 
I just flopped down here for a min- 
ute. Yes, Hermione and her hus- 
band have a lot of jolly knick-knacks. 
A poor old woman like me envies 
them, poked down into the country 
three parts of the year. I tell ’em 
they’re the worst gadabouts I know, 
but, bless my soul! I envy ’em, just 
the same. Those nasty doctors— 
what beasts they are, to be sure!— 
they keep me down at Ramsay Castle 
through December and January—fan- 
cy, now! They say I can’t stand the 
journey to Italy, but they never seem 
to doubt I can stand payin’ their in- 
fernal bills. There! I really believe 
my foot’s better. It was one of those 
ungodly twinges I sometimes get in 
it.” And here the old lady cum- 
brously rose, with one hand clutching 
a thick, gold-headed cane. 

‘*Oh, my dear Duchess!” cried a 
handsome, dark girl in a black dress 
that seemed one electric flame of se- 
quins, ‘‘ where save you been hiding 
yourself?” And youth and age went 
moving off, in trenchant contrast. 

““She a duchess!” whispered Ade- 
laide. 

“Yes,” replied 
have believed it?” 

‘* Perhaps she’s a little off her head, 
as they say here.” 
Mabel sighed. 
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yr 


Mabel; ‘‘ who'd 


‘*What on earth 


are we to do? Sit here like this, 
without knowing a soul?” 

‘It looks very much as if we 
must.” 
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‘I’m beginning to think, Ade- 
laide——”’ 

‘* Well, what?” 

‘‘That Lady lLaddismeere i 


treating us politely.” 

‘* Perhaps she'll 

‘*She’s already passed us twice.”’ 

‘‘T know,” said Adelaide: ‘‘ but 
then she appears to have her hand 
fuli in the way of entertaining.” 2 

‘*She might introduce 
body, however.”’ 

‘*T don’t think it’s done in the sets 
where she moves.”’ 

‘*But we are foreigners,” Mabel 
announced, with a note in her voice 
that brought a look of uneasiness t 
her sister’s face. 

‘* Now, don’t get angry, Mabel,” she 
pleaded. 

‘*T shall get angry before long, 
said Mabel, rather low down in het 
throat. 

‘*And say something you'll regret 
afterward.” 


come to us again 


us to som js 





‘*Now, don’t be silly. There are 
some things one oughtn’t to stand.” 

Quite a long time passed. Thi 
guests were beginning to leave. ‘I 


can’t expect many more people t 
day,” the sisters heard Lady Laddis 
meereexclaim. ‘* Everybody’s going 
on to Lady Lorrimer’s great crush in 
Eaton Square.” 

The room was now y empty 
‘*Let’s pretend,” said Mabel, rising, 
with a grim look on her bloomy young 
face, ‘‘that we're ‘going on’ to Lady 
Lorrimer’s crush. I think it’s about 
time we did something a trifle new 
We've stared at that table till I 
feel as if I should be able to iden- 
tify every article it holds if I never 
saw one of them again till I was 
ninety.” 

The last guest here slipped between 
the doorway draperies after a warm 
hand-clasp from Lady Laddismeere 
At this the Countess turned and ap- 
proached the sisters, who were now 
both standing. 

‘*And so everybody,” she said, in 
sweet, bland tones, ‘‘ has deserted me 
except you.” 

‘* Except ourselves,” Mabel said, all 
boldness, but all composure as well, 


nearly 











" 


whom you thought it good breeding 

Before the veld quiet stare Lady 
Laddismeere recoiled, though slightly. 
She lifted one denties hand, then let 
fal For a second she closed her 
eyes, whispering, with a shocked hush 
‘Good breeding! But immediately 

went on, with a curious mixture 
pained yet amused levity: ‘‘ How 
droll! how remarkably droll! 
Americans are so different from 
When we think people ill-bred 
we don’t tell them so.”’ 

‘What do you do?” said Mabel. 

‘Oh, we put up with it, I suppose.” 
Lady Laddismeere was now giving 
ches to her flaxen hair before 
one of the big mirrors. In this way 
she had partly averted her face. But 
on a sudden she turned again. ‘‘I 
sav, Miss—er—Mabel Van Loo—that 
s your name, isn’t it?—I i 

‘You know my name and Ade- 

iide’s perfectly well. Don’t assume 
that you do not. It isn’t very con- 
vincing comedy, though I admit you 

ve a talent for playing parts. You 

t us in a cheap and rather common 

little Roman pension where we went 
liSté ike 
‘Oh, quite so —yes.”” 
‘But you couldn’t have gone there 
. However, you were 
civil to us and asked us to come to 
see you when we arrived in London. 
We came, and have found a wholly 
pposite person from the affable gen- 
tlewoman with whom we chanced 
to fall in on the Via Sistina. We 
are strangers within your gates, and 
ve both feel that you have got us in- 
ide them on somewhat false pre- 
tenses. That’s all. Now we'll leave 
them.” 

Mabel took her sister’s arm, and 
they were walking toward the exit, 
side by side, when Lady Laddismeere 
gave them pause. : 

She was very indignant, but tem- 
per ranked among her abhorrences. 
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She thought it as vulgar as a pair of 


green gloves or a magenta sunshade 
—which meant, with her, profound 
dept! is of antipathy. 

‘You're quite right. I did 


give 
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you my card and ask you to come 
here. But this chanced to be my 
‘day,’ and I don't want you to think 
me rude—IJ am never rude—in saying 
that I trul ly didn’t know what to do 
with you.” 

‘*You mean,” said Mabel, ‘*‘ that 
you didn’t care to show us the com- 
monest courtesy.” 

‘Mabel, dear,” pleaded Adelaide, 
softly, ‘‘ let us; ’ She tried to draw 
her sister nearer to the door, but 
Mabel stood firm. 

‘*T may have been a bit neglectful,” 
began Lady Laddismeere, ‘‘ but 

‘*You were more,” said Mabel; 
‘* you were preter r 

** Mabel! Mal el!” sighed Adelaide. 

Lady Lahienein broke into a 
peal of dulcet laughter. ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
how enormously funny! As soonas I 
see my husband I shall tell him that 
this is how I’m abused for letting him 
drag me to that horrid Pension 
Zucchesi. You see, the poor Earl 
went there to finish his book.” 

‘* His book?” fell from Adelaide. 

‘*Oh, I hope I can talk to you, Miss 
Adeline—no, excuse me, Miss Ade- 
laide—without being so _ fearfully 
clapperclawed! My husband _ con- 
ceived the foolish idea, you know, of 
writing a book called American 
Women Abroad.’ He is quite with- 
out the writer’s talent, as T've often 
told him. He had nearly ended his 
book when he became possessed by 
the idea that an intermediate chapter 
as he called it, was necessary. He 
must study more types of a certain 
American feminine sort. So I was 
dragged last Winter to that shocking 
place. This explains the mystery of 
our going there—a mystery to which 
your polished sister has just alluded. 
You were both very nice—then. Of 
course, you were not the same as the 
others os 

‘* Neither were we the same as the 
others to-day,” cut in Mabel, icily 

‘That is, in your own very valua- 
ble opinion, which you were vulgar 
enough to make us understand. Lit- 
erary incapacity may be pardoned, 
but social politeness is expected even 
from imbeciles.” 
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placed against the wall, and dropped 
into them, not knowing of any other 
course to take. Near by stood a table 
loaded with small precious things 
in bronze, old silver, rare china, jade, 
ivory, enamel, and heaven knew what 
else. For lack of other occupation 
they fell to admiring these and chat- 
ting about them. On the other side 
of the table sat a large, dowdy lady, 
with an expression of pain on her full 
face, which vanished into a smile as 
Mabel squarely regarded it. 

‘*T’m afraid I look rather seedy,” 
said the lady, and she gave a sad lit- 
tle chuckle that scarcely passed for a 
laugh. ‘It’s my shockin’ gout. Some 
unexpected twinges came on me, and 
I just flopped down here for a min- 
ute. Yes, Hermione and her hus- 
band have a lot of jolly knick-knacks. 
A poor old woman like me envies 
them, poked down into the country 
three parts of the year. I tell ‘em 
they’re the worst gadabouts I know, 
but, bless my soul! I envy ’em, just 
the same. Those nasty doctors— 
what beasts they are, to be sure!— 
they keep me down at Ramsay Castle 
through December and January—fan- 
cy, now! They say I can’t stand the 
journey to Italy, but they never seem 
to doubt I can stand payin’ their in- 
fernal bills. There! I really believe 
my foot’s better. It was one of those 
ungodly twinges I sometimes get in 
it.” And here the old lady cum- 
brously rose, with one hand clutching 
a thick, gold-headed cane. 

‘*Oh, my dear Duchess!” cried a 
handsome, dark girl in a black dress 
that seemed one electric flame of se- 
quins, ‘‘ where dave you been hiding 
yourself?” And youth and age went 
moving off, in trenchant contrast. 

**She a duchess!” whispered Ade- 
laide. 

‘*Yes,” replied 
have believed it?” 

‘** Perhaps she’s a little off her head, 
as they say here.” 

Mabel sighed. ‘‘ What on earth 
are we to do? Sit here like this, 
without knowing a soul?” 

**It looks very much as if 
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“Tm beginning to think, Ade- 
laide——_”’ 
‘* Well, what?” 
‘‘That Lady lLaddismeere isn’t 


treating us politely.” 

‘*Perhaps she'll come to us again 

‘*She’s already passed us twice.” 

‘‘T know,” Adelaide: ‘but 
then she appears to have her hands 
full in the way of entertaining.” 

‘*She might introduce us to some- 
body, however.” 

‘*] don’t think it’s done 
where she moves.”’ 

‘*But we are foreigners,’ Mabel 
announced, with a note in her voice 
that brought a look of uneasiness to 
her sister’s face. 

‘* Now, don’t get angry, Mabel,” she 
pleaded. 

‘*T shall get angry before long,” 
said Mabel, rather low down in her 
throat. 

‘*And say something you'll regret 
afterward.” 


said 


in the sets 


‘*Now, don’t be silly. There are 
some things one oughtn’t to stand.’ 
Quite a long time passed. The 


guests were beginning to leave. ‘I 
can’t expect many more people to- 
day,” the sisters heard Lady Laddis- 
meereexclaim. ‘* Everybody’s going 
on to Lady Lorrimer’s great crush in 
Eaton Square.” 

The room was now nearly empty. 
‘*Let’s pretend,” said Mabel, rising, 
with a grim look on her bloomy young 
face, ‘‘that we're ‘going on’ to Lady 
Lorrimer’s crush. I think it’s about 
time we did something a trifle new. 
We've stared at that table till I 
feel as if I should be able to iden- 
tify every article it holds if I never 
saw one of them again till I was 
ninety.” 

The last guest here slipped between 
the doorway draperies after a warm 
hand-clasp from Lady Laddismeere. 
At this the Countess turned and ap- 
proached the sisters, who were now 
both standing. 

‘*And so everybody,” she said, in 
sweet, bland tones, ‘‘ has deserted me 
except you.” 

‘* Except ourselves,” Mabel said, all 
beldness, but all composure as well, 
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‘‘whom you thought it good breeding 
to desert.”’ 

Before the girl’s quiet stare Lady 
Laddismeere recoiled,though slightly. 
She lifted one slender hand, then let 
it fall. For a second she closed her 
eyes, whispering, with a shocked hush: 
‘*Good breeding!” But immediately 
she went on, with a curious mixture 
of pained yet amused levity: ‘‘ How 
droll! how remarkably droll! Really, 
you Americans are so different from 
us! When we think people ill-bred 
we don’t tell them so.” 

‘* What do you do?” said Mabel. 

‘*Oh, we put up with it, I suppose.” 
Lady Laddismeere was now giving 
some touches to her flaxen hair before 
one of the big mirrors. In this way 
she had partly averted her face. But 
on a sudden she turned again. ‘‘I 
say, Miss—er—Mabel Van Loo—that 
7s your name, isn’t it?—I sg 

‘You know my name 
laide’s perfectly weil. Don’t assume 
that you do not. It isn’t very con- 
vincing comedy, though I admit you 
have a talent for playing parts. You 
met us in a cheap and rather common 
little Roman fenston where we went 
by mistake.”’ 

‘*Oh, quite so—yes.”’ 

‘** But you couldn’t have gone there 
by mistake. However, you were 
civil to us and asked us to come to 
see you when we arrived in London. 
We came, and have found a wholly 
opposite person from the affable gen- 
tlewoman with whom we chanced 
to fall in on the Via Sistina. We 
are strangers within your gates, and 
we both feel that you have got us in- 
le them on somewhat false pre- 

Now we'll leave 
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tenses. That’s all. 
them.” 

Mabel took her sister’s arm, and 
they were walking toward the exit, 
side by side, when Lady Laddismeere 
gave them pause. 

She was very indignant, but tem- 
per ranked among her abhorrences. 


She thought it as vulgar as a pair of 


green gloves or a magenta sunshade 
—which meant, with her, profound 
depths of antipathy. 
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ask 


and 


you my card you to come 
here. But this chanced to be my 
‘day,’ and I don't want you to think 
me rude—/ am never rude—in saying 
that I truly didn’t know what to do 
with you.” 

‘*You mean,” said Mabel, ‘*‘ that 
you didn’t care to show us the com- 
monest courtesy.” 

‘*Mabel, dear,” pleaded Adelaide, 
softly, ‘‘letusgo.” She tried to draw 
her nearer to the door, but 
Mabel stood firm. 

‘*T may have been a bit neglectful,” 
began Lady Laddismeere, ‘‘ but 

‘*You were more,” said Mabel; 
‘* you were impertinent.” 

‘Mabel! Mabel!” sighed Adelaide. 

Lady Laddismeere broke into a 
peal of dulcet laughter. ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
how enormously funny! Assoonas I 
see my husband I shall tell him that 
this is how I’m abused for letting him 
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drag me to that horrid Pension 
Zucchesi. You see, the poor Earl 


went there to finish his book.” 
‘* His book?” fell from Adelaide. 
‘Oh, I hope I can talk to you, Miss 


Adeline—no, excuse me, Miss Ade- 
laide—without being so fearfully 
clapperclawed! My husband con- 


ceived the foolish idea, you know, of 
writing a book called ‘ American 
Women Abroad.’ He is quite with- 
out the writer’s talent, as I’ve often 
told him. He had nearly ended his 
book when he became possessed by 
the idea that an intermediate chapter, 
as he called it, was necessary. He 
must study more types of a certain 
American feminine sort. So I was 
dragged last Winter to that shocking 
place. This explains the mystery of 
our going there—a mystery to which 
your polished sister has just alluded. 
You were both very nice—then. Of 
course, you were not the same as the 
others % 

‘* Neither were we the same as the 
others to-day,” cut in Mabel, icily. 
‘“‘“Vhat is, in your own very valua- 
ble opinion, which you were vulgar 
enough to make us understand. Lit- 
erary incapacity may be pardoned, 
but social politeness is expected even 
from imbeciles.” 
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She far, as the 


sometimes 


had gone rashly 


honest American girl aor 


do. She had told Adelaide that she 
would keep herself in wee ler leash, 
but there had been something about 
the ironic raillery of this woman 


something so much more acrid and 
irritant than open that 
every nerve of antagonism in Mabel’s 
ardent and wholesome young temper- 


. 
ament flew to arms iA 


insolence 


passionate 


impulse had : 1 her t cerne tha 
l npuis¢ nac Se1zea 1eT lO pierce tne 
detestable mnonchalance, the deep 


veneer of indifference and superiority 
by which at every turn ne iad felt 
herself baffled She nt ed, as lt 


were, to draw blood. rer this time 
she drew it. 


Pale, her lips tremulous, Lady Lad- 


dismeere exclaimed: 

‘*T don’t remember that I ever 
gave you any card!” The sweet 
voice was harsh and shrill. ‘If | 
did, it was the merest hollow form. 
You chose to push yourselves in here, 
and I treated your daring as it de- 
ser y ed!” 

It was Mabel’s turn to laugh now, 
Every trace of her ire had vanishe 


She 
She 


felt her old 


merry self again. 
could have kissed tl 


almost t 
woman in gratitude for having let her 


dash to earth all the fripperies and 

trumperies of former treatment. 
‘*Good-afternoon,” she said. ‘‘ Of 

course, that talk about tne card is 


mere bravado. But it’s so de- 
lightful to see you in your bode colors! 


Tell your husband to write something 


rashy 


else, and call it ‘ Lady Laddismeere 
at Home.’ He needn't Rasy. you 
anywhere to doit. He'd find the full 


material in his own drawing-room. 
I’m not a bit annoyed now. Thank 
you very much for your hospitalities. 
They've been peculiar, but none the 
less interesting.” 

A good deal of Mabel’s final speech 


had been heard by a gentleman who 
entered during its delivery, his foot 
falling noiselessly on the mossy car- 
pet. This gentleman was the Earl 


of Laddismeere. He wore a topcoat 
with big pearl buttons, and looked 


like aman who had just jumped from 
sort of a trap after a 


some drive in 
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Hyde Park 


Lord Laddismeere 


may 


or may not have known bow to write a 
book, but he had avery quick percep- 
tion in many other ways, and, more- 
over, he was extremely well ac- 


quainted with his wife 
Vaguely defining the situation, he 
may, more or less, have sympathized 


with her But he did not dream of 


treating the sisters otherwise than 
urbanely. Good manners were nat- 
ural to him; what faults he had lay 
deepe1 


you mustn’t think of 
any unpleasant feel- 
pressing Mabel’s hand 


ide’s in his left. 


ings,” he said, 


in his right and Adela 


‘Let me try and throw some oil on 
the troubled waters What, please, 
has Lady Laddismeere been doing? 
Tell me, so that I can scold her 
Sol ndly : 

‘* What havel! been doing, indeed! 


cried Lady Laddismeere, almost as if 


n straits for breath. 


i ‘I’ve been get- 
ting myself insulted, Algernon, by 
one of these young American per- 
sons, and I beg that you will have the 
goodness not to detain them any 
longer.” 

‘*With your permission, Lord Lad- 
dismeere,” said bine ibel, ‘‘I will ex- 
plain what has ppe ned.’ ’ She did 
not wait for ders permission, how- 
ever, but went straight on. She 
omitted no detail; her recital was the 


soul of accuracy. Once or twice, as 
she paused, Adelaide, whose meeker 
spirit had been roused, would supply 
certain details. The girls both spoke 
swiftly, and it seemed as if the very 
fidelity of their narration tightened 
Lady Laddismeere’s compressed lips 
and increased her unwonted pallor. 
She was plainly striving to keep 
silent; but at last, with an imperious 
wave of one hand, she broke out, ina 
half-suffocated voice: 

‘*Let this end, Algernon. 
—it shall! You've surely heard 
enough to realize the actual truth.” 

Lord Laddismeere went over to his 
wife. 

‘*My dear 
unnerved.” 

** Come, come! 


It must 


Helen, you are 


oddly 


implored Adelaide, 

















LORD 


plucking at her sister’s gown; ‘‘ you 
that he doesn’t side 
Please come!” 

‘*Wait a minute,” said Mabel. ‘I 
want to make quite certain if he will 
fet us go like this.” 

Her voice was just loud enough for 
the Earl to hearit. He raised both 
hands and gave a despairing shrug. 
‘‘ Ah, young ladies, what sha// 1 say? 
I had come home to bring my wife a 
most happy piece of news——”’ 

‘*The Cabinet appointment?” shot 
Lady Laddismeere, momentarily for- 
getful of her woes. 

“Te. 

‘*Ah!” she drew in a deep breath, 
and the color came dimly back to her 
blanched It was the domi- 
nant passion of her life to see the 
Earl a Cabinet Minister. 

‘There—that makes you feel bet- 
ter, doesn’t it?’ Lord Laddismeere 
said. He took both her hands and 
held them while he pursued: ‘‘I saw 
Matlock inthe Park just now. Only 
a few words between us, my dear, but 
they almost meant a promise. And 
Matlock, you know, can just now do 
almost anything with the new appoint- 


see with you. 


cheeks. 


ments. . There, pray go to 
the young ladies and tell them that 
you regret there should have been 


any misunderstanding—— 

‘*Never, never!” she 
snatching away her hands. 

‘*You hear, Mabel,” urged Adelaide. 
*‘Now you'll come, will you not?” 

‘‘“The Marchioness of Matlock,” 
bleated a voice outside. 

Into the room, at this announce- 
ment, swept a lightsome and elegant 
figure. Of all the women who had 
departed, none was handsomer than 
she, though not a few were prettier. 
She held her head proudly, but not 
haughtily, with the air of a woman 
who knows that her place is high, but 
who steers by instinct between fool- 
ish arrogance and false humility. 

She went hurrying toward Lady 
Laddismeere and put out her hand. 
‘*I’m really so sorry to get here late! 
I could tell you lots of fibs, if I chose, 
about unforeseen impediments and 


quivered, 





detentions; but 
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‘‘TIda!” dropped from Adelaide, 

louder than she knew. The girls 

were scarcely three feet from the 


doorway, Mabel having yielded at 
last. In an instant, the Marchioness, 
hearing her name, turned and sur- 
veyed them. 
‘‘No, no!” 
then hastened 
the room. 
‘““Yes, yes! It ws you! 
Adelaide! Cousin Mabel! Where on 
earth did you come from? Here in 
London, and I don’t know it! How 
dreadful of you!” She kissed them 
both again and again. ‘‘Ah, Lord 


and 


across 


she exclaimed, 
precipitately 


Cousin 


and Lady Laddismeere are luckier 
than I! Do you know, girls, I’m 
furious at you both! Such play- 
mates and such chums as we three 
used to be in New York, and at your 
beautiful Newport home, too! Why, 
Addie, dear, you're crying—and, 
Mabel, so are you! I—I’m crying 
myself—see! Is it because I never 


wrote? Oh, I’m so bitterly ashamed! 
But then, one of you should have writ- 
ten. It isn’t that I haven’t often, 
often thought of you, but remember 
what a wretched scribe I always was. 
Ah, but it’s something else! What, 
ls, what? * 


gir Tell me! 
Adelaide’s tears had now become 
sobs. But Mabel, crushing down her 


agitation as best she could, brought 
out, brokenly: 

‘* Oh, Ida, please—forgive—us. It’s 
most — unseemly—we know. But 
something horrible has happened 
to us here—here, in this very room. 
Lady Laddismeere and her husband 


asked us in Rome to come to see 
them when—when we reached Lon- 
don. But to-day she has just—denied 


—denied, Ida'—that she gave us her 
card—said that if she did so it was 
the hollowest form—that we chose to 
push ourselves in here and that she— 
treated—our—daring—yes, our dar- 
ing, Ida!—as it deserved!” 

The Marchioness of Matlock 
drooped her head for a moment. 
When she raised it her dark eyes were 
blazing at the Earl and his wife. 
Neither of them ever forgot that 
look—its rebuke and its contempt, 
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Both, indeed, had cause to remem- 
ber it. 

Then Lady Matl 
about the waist of each of her cousins, 
and soon the trio were being rattled 
in her grand carriage to her neat 
home—the old Matlock family man- 
sion—in Grosvenor Square. 


lock put an arm 


Lord and Lady Laddismeere stood 
and stared at one another as the 
muffled clang of a closing door came 


to them from yards away. He wasa 

man who hated scenes. ‘‘So much 

for my portiolio!’ 5 wy aid 
‘To think of their being 


g her cous- 
ins!” wailed th 


e Countess. 


‘*"M—yes. Devilish good form in 
them not to mention it,” muttered 
the peer, with both hands in his 
pockets. 

‘“*Algy! you’re terribly angry at 
me.” 

‘*Oh, no. I was never angry ata 
woman in my life.” 

‘But you think I 

‘‘Behaved with a snobbery stupen- 
dous, my dear? Yes, I do.’ 

**T’ll write to Lady Matlock!” sud- 
denly protested his wife. ‘* l’1I—— 

‘*Write as well, my dear, to the 


Sphinx in Egypt. 
about the 
plied to. 


You'd stand just 
same chance of being re- 
The Marquis of Matlock is 


we 
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to-day one of the most powerful men 
in England. I don’t speak of his in- 
timacy with the Royalties; that is 
power social, and I mean power politi- 
cal. He could have handed me that 
appointment as if it were a Cigar- 
ette. It was a tie between Sir Audrey 
Melville and myself. I always thought 
the Marchioness liked Sir Audrey a 
little better than she liked me. ” Here 
he gave a dry little sound, between 
acough anda laugh. ‘‘I’m sure she 
does, now,” he added, ‘‘and that Sir 
Audrey will get the portfolio.” 

He did get it. 

The Marchioness of Matlock had 
already issued cards for a great ball. 
Lord and Lady Laddismeere were in- 
vited, but they dic Had t they 
ventured to do so they would have 
seen Lady Matlock receiving her 
guests at the head of the grand stair- 
case, her fine arms and neck laden 
with the mz —— family diamonds 
And at he hey would have seen 
two girls, dressed in simple frocks and 
both so exceedingly frightened that 
neither had ever looked so pretty be- 
fore. And all the while, when she 
made them acquainted with people 


n 
1 ot vo 
ALO 5 


r side t 


Lady Matlock would refer to them 
as ‘‘my cousins, the Misses Van 
Loo,” 


- - shining key that can release 
‘he sunshine stored for Winter’s mirth, 
U all the shackles that confine 
The festal spirit of the earth. 


Old is the office that it holds; 
It ushers in the marriage feast 


And lit 


Or breaks the 


erates the soul of song, 
bondage of the beast! 


It holds high place beside the board 


In halls of state, 


in caves of crime: 


Sets free a scourge of blight and bane, 
Or dreams imperial and sublime! 
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By Ednah 


“HE had kept us guessing all 
her life. As a baby she was 
. ; 


extraordinary; as a child, an 
enigma; and_ she into a 
Beauty. 
At five she had drunk poison, hav- 
@ taken a fancy to the color of it, 
and only the enormity of the dose had 
saved her for other perils. By eight 
she had run away some dozen times 
and had made one rudely curtailed 
experiment with matches and a can 
of kerosene. She had sold newspapers 
on the street before she was twelve, 
and before she was caught; had out- 
raged propriety by begging at friends’ 
doors and exposing them afterward. 
she was sixteen she had re- 
fused many offers, more than many 
another girl has during her whole 
life, and her success in mimicking her 
ardent lovers had won her recognition 
on the private theatrical stage. I used 
to talk blatantly to her about good 
taste, in those days, but it was wasted 
breath. ‘‘ Why, it’s fun,” was ever 
her answer. But she was a Beauty, 
and I was the older sister, full of care 
for the younger—and full of love for 


grew 


Before 


John was not in the Family, but 
hoped to be. If it had not been for 
the Uneasy Beauty, as he called her, he 
would have been her brother long ago, 
he declared. Anyone can guess that 
John is Irish. There was never much 
love wasted between those two. He 
thought her selfish, and his was the 
unique position of the only man she 
could not enslave. ‘‘Don’t waste 
your wiles on me,” he said to her, 
brutally, one night after I had re- 
fused, finally, to marry him before 
she was either settled or subdued. 





THE SISTER OF A BEAUTY 


Robinson 


‘** My only ambition is to be the brother 
of a Beauty.” She never spoke to him 
again. She never will speak to him. 
I know the Beauty! 

It was more of a surprise than a 
shock when she eloped. The man was 
Philip Winthrop, esteemed, steady, 
and poor enough to be a romantic fig- 
ure in the Beauty’s eyes. The Family 
drew along breath and John putin an 
immediate plea. The charge mother 
had left me was off my hands; now 
would I name a day? My natural ex- 
citement gained me a respite, and 
after I had seen the Beauty the day 
seemed as far off as ever. There was 
the post-nuptial trousseau to be gotten 
—for me to get (is not Beauty always 
helpless?)—there was the house to be 
found, to be furnished, to be settled, 
the cards-to be sent, the servants— 
my duties must have soured my dis- 
position about then, for I had my first 
quarrel with John. 

Six months after the elopement, 
our bell pealed furiously late one 
night, and an enraged Beauty de- 
manded protection. Philip Winthrop 
was a miser, was no gentleman, was a 
—was a brute! The Family put her 
to bed and then stayed up all night 
drinking coffee. At six we sent for 
Winthrop, who came eagerly, and we 
unfolded our plan for him: Outraged 
dignity, reserved silence, hurt pride— 
in other words, he was to be unap- 
proachable. We were telling the 
winds not to blow! She might take 
it in earnest! All he wanted was the 
Beauty back again. He was as much 
under her thumb as if he were really 
one of the Family. 

The Beauty did go back, intermit- 
tently, for another six months, and 
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we grew accustomed to be wakened 
at midni left him for 
good, and there was that in her eye 
But what to 
in the family 


he use—one 


ght. Then she 


that made us believe it. 
do with her? A Beauty 
is like gun pr wder in the 
never feels safe. So the Family held 
and a committee ap- 
yroached the Beauty, who had in the 
neantime been thinking for herself. 
would not listen to the plans. 
? She would not even 
. She insisted 
had a superb contempt for 
He could old 
money. The Family had enough for 
her. And she might as well tell us 
her vocation- 
was going on the stage! Our Puritan 
blood burt | i 
the masculine half of 





a consultation, 


1 
I 
T 


use 


upon a di- 





.. ; 
Keep his 


she had discovered she 


e shame of it; 
the Family said 


T 
‘*Pshaw!” in a different language, 
and the feminine half wept. John 


_ 


was singularly sile1 

Picture the futile waves breaking 
against granite cliffs, and you see the 
Family. ‘‘ Would we let her touch 
his money while the estate could sup- 
port us all? There should be a di- 
vision of the property;” and there 
was, forthwith, against all previous 
judgment. The Beauty’s sl 


share was 
turned 


into cash and her time was de- 
voted to stage-managers and a study 
of Shakespeare. It was to be the 
‘* legitimate , 

All this was not done easily, and 
the Family was split into warring fac- 
tions. Everybody had 
thing or done something against some- 
body else, and everyone was outraged. 
The men to the clubs and the 
girls to their separate rooms. Those 
were horrid times, but we anticipated 
worse. 

After it was over she told us about 
it. There was one manager, even 
more enthusiastic than the rest, who 
declared her beauty alone would win 
her fame, and, coupled with real abil- 
ity—she would not say genius—hers 
would be a short cut to recognition. 
She had invested her money in his 
company, and they were to go on the 
road, the Beauty starring. We wished 
her luck, feebly, and after she had 


said some- 


took 
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left we buried the Family hatchet. 
Might it ever stay rusty! 

It does not take long for some things 
to happen. The company played to 
a crowded house in Oakland, where 
we lived, to a critical house in San 
Francisco, to slim houses in Port 
and Seattle, and went to pieces i1 
Denver, where the 
her companions and escaped from the 
ruins with her Juliet gown 
and just money enough to bring her 
home. 

Even then the Beauty would not be 
planned for. Our offer of a small 
allowance, made up by Family sub- 
scription, was accepted, but for the 
home she was not ready. She had 
accepted the Fiskes’ invitation to 
spend the Winter with them in San 
Francisco, for Oakland was dull. It 


. ; : 
Ante + + . 
Beauty forsook 


favorite 


was at the Fiskes’ that she had met 
Philip Winthrop, and he was still a 
regular visitor there, so the Family 


raised its eyebrows and hoped unut- 
terably. Rumors, from time to time, 
blew across the Bay. They had met, 
they were friendly; he was disposed 
to be loverlike, she gracious; he had 
driven her to the Park, she was wear- 
ing his ring—when there was a sud- 
den outbreak, in which Winthrop took 
the initiative. My lady’s caprices had 
been one too many; he would go no 
further. 

She came home wearily, leisurely, 
and I was her confidante. 
hollow, a mockery—and 
Could I, would I, pay them? I wasso 
good!” I countermanded the order 
for my trousseau and tried to explain 
to John without implicating the 
Beauty. We were to have gone East 
in the Fall together, but that was all 
ended. How leave the Beauty in this 
new, melancholy mood of hers? And 
the bills meant no clothes for me that 
year. John pleaded, then stormed. 
I knew he had to go? And I would 
let him go? Just because a— Ihad 
to put my hand over his mouth, and 
he would not even kiss it. Oh, John 
was angry! 

So he went East much sooner than 
he had planned, and the Beauty de- 


veloped a sudden longing to go 


‘* Life was 
the &z//s/ 
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South; Los Angeles was the 
place in which to live. So the Family 
got up another subscription 
raised her allowance, and the B« auty 
went South. 

It was during the following Win- 
t while I was being p led between 
proper pride and my longing to see 
John, that a t postmarked Los 
Angeles, was brought to me It was 
long, earnest, confidential. She had 


been wayward, flippant, troublesome 
1 7 1 a 
she acknowl 


ashamed of 





bac K, she cou 
must have 


pendence, but that was 


She wanted to do nothing from now 
on that would displease the Famil: 

Would I not guide her? And what 
did I think of second marriages? 
Of a divorced woman remarrying? 
Did I t tally disapprove? She would 
do nothing against my judgment. 


There was a man, a Jonas Flet 


Cl 
h 
saatthe Castw. foo nd verv mucl 
wealthy, forty-five, and very much 





love. Should she encourage him 
They had many tastes in common, 
though they attended different 


churches, he bein; 


g a Presbyterian; 


and then the disparity in their ages! 


[I would advise her? And she was 
mine, gratefully. 

I went down to the Public Library 
for a book that has not yet been 


written, and then had to fall back on 
, = . ++ “i0y} far 
my memory. Is it right for a 
divorced womanto marry? Ithink of 
the Family, then of John. Are there 


any arguments in_ favor? Jonas 


OF 
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Fletcher’s face is in my imaginative 
gallery. He is just the man, I am 
onvinced, to be ballast for such a 
volatile craft as our Beauty, to be the 
pilot to bring her into quieter seas. I 
sit down to write an eloquent epistle, 
ting all the arguments in favor, 
imaginary and authentic. Alto- 
gether, I approve of Jonas Fletcher. 
He must be a man of sterling worth, 
and Iam eager to call him brother. 
She must remember there is no differ- 
Then I write a note to 
my dressmaker, and send a telegram 
for John. 

The night before our wedding John 
was paying me his final call, when 
the maid brought some belated mail. 
There is only one handwriting in the 
world that makes me uneasy. John 
met my with apprehension. 

The Beauty?” he queried. I gasped 
affirmatively. John reached over and 
tried to make me give up the letter. 
‘*Don’t read it,” he begged, ‘ until 
after to-morrow. It will just make 
you wretched, dear.”’ 

My fingers clung to it. ‘‘ Suppose, 
John—oh, suppose she has gone in 
for something else terrible, instead of 
Jonas Fletcher and matrimony! You 
must let me.”’ 

A momént later my laughter rip- 
pled over the stiffsheetsI held. ‘It’s 


Cl 


ence of creed! 


eyes 


all right, John,” I cried. ‘The 
Beauty is—yes, she’s married. These 
are her wedding cards. Let us give 


thanks. But oh, John! It isn’t to 


And whoin the world is this 
plain James Smith?” 


Jonas. 


ae 


PLAIN EVIDENCE 


\ 7IFE—What shall we name the | 
Husspanp—I have d 


re } 1 
e aecided to 


aby, John? 
leave that entirely to you, my dear. 


‘¢ John, you’ve been drinking again!” 


Vj ARRIAGE is the hitching-post on the road of life. 
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THE PINE-CONE FIRE 


( NE night more by a pine-cone blaze, 
With the steep farm roof to cover us; 

One last night, while the blue flame plays 
And the wild-wood breath steals over us. 

Brief is life for the deeds we plan! 

Sparks like these are the dreams of man! 

Wit and folly and love and ire 

Flash and sink like a pine-cone fire. 


Burn, ye fruits of the cool, dark aisles, 
Where the least light foot falls warily; 

Burn, till the broad hearth winks and smiles, 
And the cricket there twangs merrily! 

What cares life for the deeds we plan? 

Nature laughs when she outwits man! 

Dead hopes rise as the flames mount higher: 

3urn, poor ghosts, in the pine-cone fire! 


One night more—and the great world waits, 

And its siren tongues they call to us; 
Friends and lovers will crowd our gates, 

And the old false honors fall to us. 
Brief is life for the deeds we plan; 
Strong is fate o’er the sons of man. 
Still at a breath our heart’s desire, 
Kindling, glows like the pine-cone fire! 

Dora READ GOODALE 
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SUBURBAN PLEASURES 


Did you have a nice time at the trolley party? 


Daisy—Oh, lovely! We ran across ever so many people I knew, 


; LORA—Oh, I could get him if I wanted him 


be 


THAT WAS SOMETHING ELSE 





But could you get him if I wanted him? 




















THE GLORY OF VLADIMIR 


By Annetta Halliday-Antona 


. ‘HE old wooden house was very 
pleasant with its little pali- 
saded garden in front, thick 

vith lilacs and raspberry and black 


( cman bushes. A tall mirror anda 
picture of the household’s patron 
saint hung upon the kitchen walls; 


and although there were neither car- 
pets nor curtains, there was a birch- 
wood sofa and chairs, and bedding of 
heavy felt, and an oaken chest, mas- 
sive with ecclesiastical carving, stood 
in the kitchen to hold the store of linen 
and the silver spoons, which were 
the legacy of generations. Scrup- 
ulous neatness pervaded every de- 
tail, and a faint, oily odor of wax 
and incense mingled with the balmy 
smells of the tiny garden. In the 
distance were fertile fields and brim- 
ming barns and the hastening sweep 
of the Dnieper, and farther yet the 
bulbous domes and fantastic spires of 
that ancient city of Little Russia, 
Kieff the Sacred. 

Viadimir was a rich peasant; his 
shrewd thrift and inherited property 
had made him for years a fine target 
for mothers of daughters, and his per- 
sonality, which had in it the comeli- 
ness of the Cossack and the fire of 
the Tartar, was equally as attractive 
to the daughters themselves. 

But Vladimir showed no haste to 
take unto himself a wife; year after 
year sped its careless course, and one 
by one the manceuvring heads of 
families abandoned the chase and 
married their daughters elsewhere. 
And then, one day, after forty years 
of bachelorhood, the village was 
aghast at the presence of a woman in 
the gray farmhouse, a girl of whom 
no one knew anything and of whose 


‘ 





ancestry the hamlet on the outskirts 
of Kieff was in profound ignorance. 

Some said she had been a found- 
ling, some a servant, some a light 
woman; others hinted darkly that she 
was a witch and that strange tales 
could be told of their neighbor's 
house after dark. But none guessed 
how Vladimir, returning from a ca- 
rouse in the city one night, had found 
her, penniless, hungry, helpless and 
without friends, seeking death by her 
father’s grave. 

He drew the story from her, how 
the dead man had been a scholar and 
translated manuscripts for a living; 
that she was eighteen years old and 
had never known her mother, and 
that the father and herself had been 
all in all to each other. All at once 
death came and left her alone; for a 
week she had enough money for 
food, and shut herself in with her 
dead; then the authorities came, and 
the beloved body was taken from her 
and buried. 

The comfortless words of the Rus- 
sian burial service seemed to echo in 
the restless leaves: 

‘** He is delivered up to the grave; 
he is covered with a stone; the clay 
is disfigured; the vessel is broken 
he sojourneth in darkness. 

And the living came close to the 
dead, and with veins fast with palpi- 
tating life, longed for oblivion. 

The girl was beautiful, and Tartar 
blood runs hot. The moonlight fall- 
ing through the scraggy birches upon 
the new-made grave glistened upon 
the strength of her hair, that, be- 
coming unfastened in her grief, flowed 
in a straight, thick, straw-colored 
current to her knees. Vladimir 


” 
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thought he had never seen a woman 
with so much hair 


‘* What is thy name?” he asked. 
‘Veronica, the daughter of Piotr,” 
she faltered, the tears starting afresh 
at the mention of the dead 
‘God give thee cheer, V« ronica 
he said, tenderly. ‘‘I am Vladimir of 
a village lying yonder on 





the city’s outskirts. I have a house 
and a living there. Marry me to- 
ight and thou shalt be no longer 


homeless. 

‘* Marry thee!” exclaimed the girl 
astonished 

‘* Yea; why not?” he urged, covet- 
ing the clear turquoise of her eyes 
and the snowy swell of throat that the 
poor gown displayed. ‘‘ Thou hast no 
one and I have no one.” 

‘*Marry thee?” she repeated; ‘‘let 
me work for thee instead.” 

Her unwillingness fired him but 
the more. 

‘Sweetheart, I love thee already,” 
he continued; ‘‘be my wife, th 
may comfort thy grief. Thou art too 
beautiful and too perilous for servi- 
tude.” 

And he took her hand and led her, 
bareheaded, through the birch trees, 
cityward down the whitened pathway 

here dense and spectral the shadows 
cae 

‘*'The dove is found, and the nest 
hath long been lonely,” he murmured, 
with the poetry that the Slav shares 
with the German. ‘‘Let us seek 
Father Andréi 

Thus was his wooing, and the popu- 
lace of little Vladimir were forced 
to acknowledge the stranger as the 
mistress of the goodly farm whose 
spreading acres had long been their 
envy. 

** Just to think that he might have 
married our Katia, or Sonka, or Ma- 
rushka!” wailed the mothers. 

‘* But he hath chosen an unknown 
light of love!” said the daughters, se- 
verely. 

And the fathers and brothers, not- 
ing the extreme fairness of Vladimir's 
wife, thought largely but held their 
peace. 





Veronica opened her tiny storeroom 
one July afternoon and put away 
some mushrooms pickled with cur- 
rant leaves and clove-pinks. The 
small apartment was nearly filled 
with caviare, smoked goose, cheese- 
bread, poppy-seed pies and vodka; 
and in a press against the wali were 
three fine holiday gowns in crimson 
and orange and blue. 

She well understood the looks of 
envy cast upon her in church of a 
Sunday morning, for she had more in 
her two years of marriage than any 
other woman in Vladimir; but she 





sighed as she sat down and began 
some mending in her sunny kitchen 


hts were with Vanka, 
who worked for Vladimir—Vanka, 
who was young and gay like herself, 
and handsome, and whose glances 
had shot such wicked lightnings at 
her for some weeks past. 

‘* What dost thou?” asked his voice 
suddenly, and Veronica saw him gaz- 
ing at her with his fine, bold blue 
eyes. 

‘*T sew for Vladimir, my husband,” 
she answered. 

‘*How old thy Vladimir is!” ex- 
claimed the young man, leaning to- 
ward her work. ‘‘ See, here is the little 
crease where his shoulders stoop. 

Veronica raised her head in indig- 
nant protest. 

‘*He is not old, and he is a kind 
husband. 

‘*Why, I thought he cared more for 
his supper than for a pretty wife.” 

‘* Thou hadst better be sure of thy 
speech,” she cried. ‘‘ Remember, I am 
Viadimir’s wife.” 

‘* Dost thou think me like to forget 
that? 

‘“*Thy tongue is most annoying.” 

‘““Why ask me questions, then?” 

She shrugged her shoulders petu- 
lantly, and he filled some great pails 
with water and lifted them lightly. 
Veronica, glancing at him with an- 
noyance.as he spilled their contents 
along the floor, remarked the lithe 
strength of his movements, the force 
that every muscle seemed to show. 
It was true that Vladimir had com- 
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menced to age a little. The next 
instant she was angered with her- 


self and angered still more with 
Vanka. Ingratitude, the priest said, 


was a sin of deepest hell, and she 


owed everything, even existence, to 
her husband. 

‘*T make thee work, good Veron- 
ica,” * said Vanka, lightly, as she 


wiped away the water. 

‘* Thou didst that on purpose,” she 

replied. 
‘*Tf thou wert my wife,” continued 
the man, banteringly, ‘‘ Ishould make 
thee work day and night, else,” he 
added, in a lower tone, * I should kill 
thee with love.” 

‘‘ Thou art an impudent lout!” said 
Veronica, her cheeks crimson as the 
sea of cherries through the kitchen 
windows. ‘‘ Thou forgettest——”’ 

‘I desire that I might forget,” he 
broke in, hotly; ‘‘thou makest that 
impossible.” 

‘*Go!” The woman’s voice trem- 
bled somewhat. ‘‘Go! thou hast said 
enough; too much.” 

But she heard his words all through 
the afternoon, as she cut up melons 
and sewed away at quilt-making. ‘The 
insolent fire of his gaze, so different 


from Vladimir’s earnest eyes, had 
burned into her soul. She could not 
erase from her memory the non- 


chalant utterance, the half-ferocious 
undercurrent of his words, ‘‘else I 
should kill thee with love.” 

He had been lawless and insubordi- 
nate and careless of her presence 
ever since the first night he came to 
them. three months past, and Vladi- 
mir had said, exultingly: 

‘*T have the best man in all the 
country hereabouts, a devil for the 
women—it is a good thing we have 
no daughters—but a better worker 
never was in a field; a city fellow, 
too, Vanka of Kieff.” 

And some strange sympathy be- 
tween the two had prevented her 
repeating to Vladimir any of the rude 
actions or bold words with which the 
favorite workman treated the master’s 


*Surnames are almost unknown in Russian vil- 
lages. Master, mistress, children, servants, are all 


addressed by their Christian name. 
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wife, while gradually it came upon 
her that the boldness pleased her and 
that Vanka knew it. 

Once again during the afternoon he 
entered with his pails, and waited for 
them to fill. 

‘*Tell thy husband,” he said, cross- 
ly, ‘‘to find another man. I goaway 
to-night.”’ 

‘“Thou goest away?’ demanded 
Veronica. ‘* Where dost thou go?” 

‘‘Where, indeed, but to Kieff! I 
am not Vladimir, with money to jour- 
ney to Moscow if need be.” 

‘* And the large field not yet done!” 
exclaimed the woman. ‘‘ Why didst 
thou not tell him thyself?” 

‘The devil take the field!” cried 
Vanka. ‘‘I am only now of the mind 
to go. Perhaps I want to see some 
woman down there.” 

Then he shouldered his pails and 
went out again in the yard; and as his 
shadow disappeared through the gar- 
den a gloom seemed to settle over 
the room he had quitted. 

Outdoors the sunset was momentar- 
ily becoming more splendid; hills and 
forests were bathed in glory, the flow 
of the Dnieper was veined with agate, 
ruby and mother-of-pearl, and from 
the vast steppe, which like a green 


ocean undulated to the horizon, a 
world of fragrance rose, through 
which the sounds of coming night 


thrust themselves. The breeze that 
blew over the prairie was fresh as 
the salt breeze of the sea, and carried 
with it the aromatic scent of a million 
flowers and herbs. At times the 
whistle of aswan rang over the steppe, 
and the chirruping and hissing of the 
insects of the darkness grew louder 
and louder, the bright glow turned to 
a violet mezzotint, and lamplight ap- 
peared in the narrow windows of a 
house not far away. Soon the stars 
would come out, and, holding them 
gently on its mighty bosom, the 
Dnieper would cradle the dewdrops 
of the sky with the rhythm of its 
sweet, wild whispers. 

Vanka was going away! How 
monotonous the farm would seem 
without him! The woman sat down 
by the window and gazed out. Vanka 
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was going away! Why did that fact 
change the face of the world? Some- 
where through the gloom Vladimir 
was riding home to her from Kieff. 
He would be with her always, the other 
would go away forever and walk 
through life with some other woman 
by his side. ‘The dusk of the kitchen, 
with its melancholy shadows, seemed 
to pierce her soul, for all at once she 
hid her face upon her arms, until a 
footfall in the room caused her to 
look up. 

‘* Let us be friends, Veronica,” said 
Vanka, softly. ‘*‘ Why dost thou weep? 
Wouldst thou, too, see the city of the 
pilgrims?” 

He came nearer to her, his eyes 
like blue fire. 

‘““How do friends say good-bye, 
Veronica?” he asked, with a thrill in 
his low, rich tones. 

Veronica murmured something con- 
fusedly as she rose with a certain 
instinctive fear. Existence itself 
seemed but the leaping of the pulses 
as blue eye flamed into blue eye. 

**Is it this way?” 

And as Vanka slipped an arm about 
her waist he felt that self-control was 
being as completely swept away as 
the mists of the Dnieper under the 
ardor of thesun. Her passion surged 
up and met his own, her beautiful 
eyes smiled through their tears into 
his, and each knew that youth beloved 
of youth is earth’s dearest heaven. 

The other arm followed its mate. 

‘* Like this, Veronica?” His voice 
came brokenly. 

‘* No,” whispered the woman, with 
her breath upon his face. 

Vanka’s powerful grasp crushed 
her to him, his kiss sought her cheeks, 
her throat, her lips, and he closed his 
eyes as the blossom of her mouth 
rested upon his mouth. Who that 
has not been loved in Russia has seen 
half the force or the frenzy, has 
known half the poetry or the pathos, 
of the passion divine? 

‘*T will share thee with no man!” 
he cried, fiercely, the Tartar blood in 
him astir; ‘‘sooner than think he 
would kiss thee as I have done, I 
would kill thee here to-night!” 


And as she excited him more and 
more with the sweet caresses that 
seem instinct in a woman, he mur- 
mured, again and again: 

‘Thou art too precious, dewdrop; 
I could never leave thee now!” 

‘* Thou must,” she answered, fright- 
ened. ‘* Think of Vladimir!” 

Tartar blood at best is murderous; 
something of the brute in it comes 
ever to the top. 

** Speak his name again,” exclaimed 
the man, ‘‘and I will strangle it from 
thy lips! Those lips are mine now; 
shall I drink from them with his 
image before me?” 

‘* He will kill thee!” said Veronica, 
looking around her in terror. 

‘*Better that than to have thee 
think of him,” answered Vanka. 
**God’s mother! A million of thy 
kisses are too few, for thou hast set 
me so afire with jealousy and——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost 
upon the sweetness of her mouth. 

‘*Could I be separated from thee 
after this?” demanded Vanka. ‘‘ For- 
get all thy life that has not been mine, 
for thou shalt go with me to Kieff!” 


The ¢arantass rolled siowly over the 
steppe with Vladimir. He was driv- 
ing carefully, for the marsh pools, into 
which many a man warmed by vod- 
ka had fallen and disappeared, were 
numerous, and life was too precious a 
thing now with Vladimir that he 
should peril it without need. 

His cap was thrust back upon his 
head, and the fresh night air of the 
steppe made free with his thick brown 
hair. There was but a thread or two 
of silver in his chestnut beard to 
mark the passage of the years, and he 
whistled loudly a Little Russ air as he 
rode through the giant grasses. 

After a time another man coming 
through the tall vegetation of the 
plain passed him in the twilight, and, 
recognizing the sarantass and its occu- 
pant, stopped with a greeting. It 
was Stepan, his brother, whose child 
had been dispossessed of the homestead 
property by Vladimir’s unexpected 
marriage. 

‘‘Thou art merry, kinsman,” he 
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said, surlily; ‘‘thou hadst best be 
merry while thou mayest.”’ 

‘‘Have thy crops gone wrong, Ste- 
pan? Is the boy ill?” asked Vladimir, 
kindly. 

‘* Better all else than the blood of my 
house dishonored.” 

‘*What dost thou mean? I am in 
haste,” said the elder brother, impa- 
tiently. 

‘““Thou art in haste,” repeated 
Stepan; ‘‘thou hadst better be in thy 
grave. 

‘* Speak! what hast thou?” 

‘*She hath stained thy character, 
she hath covered thy head with shame, 
thy old age is in pawn to a woman with- 
out virtue 

‘*Hold! I will not listen. 
shalt swallow thy words : 

‘* Thou goest home to seek her as I 
went there to seek thee, but she hath 





Thou 








fled. She andtheman who hath dis- 
graced thee laugh at thy honor to- 
night — 


What more he had to say was never 
uttered. Risingin his seat in the cart, 
Vladimir lifted his heavy horsewhip 
and cut his brother across the face. 

‘* Thou liest, hound!” he cried, con- 
temptuously, as he rode on. 

But somehow the beauty of the 
steppe faded out for him, and he was 
glad when he drew up before his own 
doorway. ‘The house was dark; but it 
was late, and Veronica must bein bed 
and asleep. He concluded that he 
would not disturb Vanka for fear of 
awakening her, and therefore unhar- 
nessed and stabled the mare himself. 
Then he entered the kitchen. 

The fire, although very low, had not 
yet burned out, and the room was ap- 
petizing with the odor left from pre- 
served fruit. A little apron of his 
wife’s was thrown carelessly over the 
back of a chair. 

Until he saw that he had not realized 
how deeply his brother’s words affected 
him. His heart gave a great leap of 
joy, and he walked straight to the 
bedroom to free his emotion with a 
caress. The bed was empty and un- 
touched. 

Viadimir rubbed his eyes twice; 
then, opening the bed, he looked into 
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it, under it, overit; he peeped behind 
doors and in dark corners; he trav- 
ersed every foot of the tiny dwelling 
in agonized search. 

‘* Veronica! Veronica!” he shouted, 
‘where art thou hiding? Come forth, 
come forth, my Veronica.” 

Kitchen, bedroom, store cupboard 
were gone over in turn, then the out- 
buildings, where Vanka’s absence was 
likewise discovered. 

Viadimir returned to the kitchen. 

‘*‘ What a fool I am!” he said, half- 


aloud. ‘‘Something has happened, 
and they have gone out for a few 
minutes. There is her apron, her 


sewing; she will be here before I have 
my supper.” 

And, whistling bravely, he stirred 
the fire and set out some bread and 
meat. But he could not eat; stamped 
before him, in letters of fire, were his 
brother’s words, ‘‘She hath fled; a 
woman without virtue!” 

‘Ten thousand curses on him!” he 
cried, rising from the table and look- 
ing out into the darkness of the 
steppe. ‘‘ She will come back!” 

And all night long through his 
waiting and watching he repeated 
that refrain fiercely, hopelessly, ‘* She 
will come back!” and the tossing 
of the prairie grass and of the shadows 
across the doorway seemed to mock 
him with the whisper, ‘‘ She will zever 
come back!” His heart chilled like 
the Dnieper in Winter. 

When morning broke he had grown 
suddenly old; a peasant neighbor, 
coming to borrow something; was 
shocked at the change the night had 
wrought. 

‘‘Hast thou seen her?” asked 
Vladimir, grasping the man’s caftan. 
The peasant understood. 

‘“In town—Vanka,” he stammered; 
and suddenly Vladimir comprehended 
that his brother had told the truth. 

The day wore on, and through it 
Vladimir worked as a man might who 
is anxious to fulfil the orderings of a 
decision. Fodder and produce that 
would harm by storing were sold, stock 
was turned over to a neighbor’s keep- 
ing, window shutters that had not 
been touched for a century were 
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the house was carefull; 
Everyone in Vladimir had 

heard the story, and excitement filled 

the hamlet. Some terrible event w 

expected, and almost looked 

due. 

‘* Forty years 
man, ‘‘have I 
son of Ivan _ Borostoff 
Lazarevitch his wife. I 
be in the wench’s place 
gold in Santa Sophia; 
sure you.” 

‘*A vile temper,” gossiped Stepan’s 
wife. ‘‘My poor man was nearly 
done for, and all 
him. That’s what comes of duty.” 

‘*What wouldst thou have, Eliz: 
veta?” her lis * Onc 
a wanton ever a wanton, they 
say 

So the talk and speculation waxed 
with the hours, and when night ap- 
proached Vladimir took the farantass 
and drove away into the steppe. In 
the distance the ’ Kieff were 
beginning to sh -. the sun- 
set still beat with rosy mist upon the 
white monasteries and battlemented 
walls that dotted the wooded heights. 
Men smelling strongly of earth 
tramped homeward from the plough- 
ed fields, and Vladimir 
from the limitless 
steep hills, saw a herdsman and his 
love lingering on the highway, t 
figures silhouetted against the 
idly darkening sky. 

He gazed at them a moment wist- 
fully and then drove forward with 
such recklessness that the mare 
turned and looked at him in re- 
proach. She was not used to seeing 
her master so careless of the treach- 
erous pools that glittered where the 
high grasses parted and the wan light 
of evening touched them. 

**An easy death,” thought Vladi- 
mir, ‘‘ and a clean one.” 

It was full dark when he entered 
Kieff. The city of the Metropoli- 
tans, with its virtues and its vices, 
was well known to him, and his early 
years had not been free from its cor- 
ruption. As he through the 
lighted streets, movement 
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night was spent in 
oward daybreak 
Pecherskoi, the 
Ciiff and y, Podol had been exam- 
ined. limir had guessed right; it 
was in Podol, the quarter of the people, 
that the whereabouts of the runaway 
pair = established, and, the fact as- 
retraced his steps and en- 
cathedral of Santa 
dawn smiled through 
the darkness upon its gilded domes. 

It was to be a day of great services, 
and all along the country roads throngs 
of pilgrims to the sacred city were 
already arriving. Beside the church 
walls men and women were asleep 
under the stars, and Vladimir made 
his way in between rows of sheepskins, 
turbans and jack-boots. Some cursed 
drowsily as he touched them in pass- 
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ing, and once behind an angle of ma- 
sonry a woman sat up and beckoned 
to him indecently. 

‘*Thou art the 
kindly old priest as he came into the 
confessional at, perhaps, five of the 
morning and found Vladimir waiting 
for him. He listened patiently and 
gave the comfort of the Church, but 
the man’s eyes disturbed him. 

‘* Forgiveness Christlike, son,” 
he urged, thinking to know the blood 
with which he had to deal. ‘ ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord!’” 

‘* Vengeance mine!” repeated 
Vladimir, with set teeth and burning 
eyes; and the priest sighed anxiously 
as he watched him go down the nave 
toward the sunshine. 


«1 > ”? : 
early, son,” said 


is 


is 


Veronica looked up with a little 
scream at the shadow in the doorway, 
and threw herself imploringly at her 
husband's feet. She expected no 
mercy, for women of the Ukraine 
know well with what fire they play 
when they tempt Cossack jealousy. 
The room was a small apartment 
dilapidated house on the edge of 
It was windowless and 
fullof dark angles; great insects scur- 
ried across the mud floor; a pile of 
rags formed the bed, and a piece of 
simmered over a 


ina 


the steppe. 


cabbage feeble 


flame. 

Viadimir glanced about him. Was 
it for this that the woman had de- 
serted the country home and its 


plenty, the overflowing barns and the 
store-room, the comfort and the care 
with which it had been his delight to 
surround her? Surely that violet-eyed, 
ivory-skinned youth must have had 
something to offer her surpassing all 
that he, Vladimir, might possess. 

‘**Child, child!” he groaned, ‘‘ why 
hast thou done this?” 

At the sound of his voice, which 
seemed unknown, Veronica started; 
then she came closer to him. 

‘*Is it thou, thou?” he murmured, 
whom I worshipped as an angel 
from heaven; thou, whom I thought 
fairest and purest, lying so low before 
me? Beautiful body that I deemed 
the home of a beautiful soul, fortunate 


“e 
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art thou that child calls thee 
mother! 

‘* Nay, do not touch me, thy flesh is 
no longer mine; perhaps has never 
been; and yet so loved I it, SO loved I 
it, that I would give all life, all eter- 
nity, to hold thee to my heart. 

‘*Cease tempting, for, should thy 
my soul would be as 
base as thine, and thy life, as well as 
mine, should pay the penalty. Where 
thou hast lain an innocent wife thou 
shalt not rest a harlot. 

‘* Rise, Veronica! I cannot see thee, 
once my joy, my pride, so shamed 
with sin.” 

The woman’s heart leaped; perhaps, 
after all, she was not to die. 

‘* The fault is not alone thine,” con- 
tinued Vladimir; ‘‘ where is Vanka?” 

Fear for her lover pricked courage 
into Veronica. She looked her hus- 
band calmly in the face. 

‘*What wouldst thou with Vanka? 
Kill me! it is 1whoam blameworthy.” 

Viadimir’s features contracted pain- 
fully. How wonderfully she loved 
this other man! And he remembered, 
all ina moment, how, years before, 
when he was a thoughtless lad of 
twenty, a woman once said to him: 

‘‘I would give my life to 
thine. More love I have not!” 

And he had laughed and tossed some 
rubles into her lap. That woman 
loved, and this woman loved, only 
in traversing the of years 
between the two lost his 
youth. 

‘*Thou art afraid for him,” he said, 
slowly, ‘‘ but thou needst not be. 
cause of thee he is safe.”’ 

‘* Vanka seeks work,” added Veron- 
ica; ‘‘we must eat.’ 

‘*Thou wilt have plenty. 
arranged for that.” 

‘*What hast thou done?” cried the 
woman; ‘‘ what dostthou mean? Hast 
thou forgiven?” 

Forgiveness implied forgetfulness. 
True to her sex, she would have pre- 
ferred fierce reproach and bodily dan- 
Perhaps, then, this man had 
not cared for her as she supposed. 

‘** Vladimir!” she exclaimed, softly 
‘*thou didst not love me.” 
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He looked at her before he answered 
her. 

** Marry Vanka, and—for thy soul’s 
sake—betrue tohim! Only thus wilt 
thou be happy now 

‘*Thou wilt never need to mar 
ket thy beauty for daily bread,” he 
continued, his voice deep with pity; 
**tell Vanka that for Vladimir. Thy 
future is safe, so far as plenty can as- 
sure it.” 

Then all at 
stood. 

‘* What other man would have done 
this?” she cried. ‘* How shall I thank 
thee? How? How?” 

Viadimir seized her outstretched 
hands in both his great brown ones, 
a mad desire rushing over him to 
bear her away with him in his 
arms, to carry her back to the old 
home on the steppe and forget this 
nightmare that had taken her from 
him. She was his so utterly, God 
and man had both given her to 
him, and she—had given herself to 
Vanka. 

But surely Vanka could spare one 
last kiss from the hoard that the fu- 
ture held for him; besides, reasoned 
Viadimir, he need never know—so 


once Veronica under- 
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light a thing, fortunately for women, 
leaves no mark 

‘*How can I thank thee?” she re- 
peated, and he looked hard at her 
tremulous red lips and into the moist 
azure of hereyes. Vanka could spare 
the kiss, but the woman's character 
was not strong enough to be sapped 
of any of its strength 

‘*Thou canst not!” he said, simply 
and truly, as he released her hands. 
‘* Veronica, Veronica, thou well know- 
est I love thee still!” 

‘*What dost thou do?” she 
as he turned from her in 
‘* Where dost thou go?” 

‘*Far away,” he replied, 
and Veronica wept anew. 

For some time she watched the 
tarantass flounder through the tall 
marsh grass in whose stillnesses the 
treacherous full of lurking 
shadows, lay in wait. Then the green 
waste of the steppe swallowed it up, 
the black kites wheeled through the 
blue noonday heavens, and as the 
waving fronds closed in behind it and 
bowed afresh to the harrying wind, 
the harmonies of some exquisite 
chord of music seemed suddenly to 
have fallen away into silence. 
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4~ORMED of the foam and mystery of the sea! 
Snowy as Aphrodite when she rose 
Out of the deeps, at the world’s birth to be 
Man's bliss or bane, his ruin or repose. 


Work of the waves, through ages dim unknown, 
The storms of centuries about it swept 
Where mourned the monstrous ocean’s organ tone 

In caverns where the weary waters slept. 


Gift of the sea! 


White wonder of the deep! 


Now shaped to solace man, his’cares decrease, 
An incense urn whose fragrant fires shall steep 
The senses with the very breath of peace! 





THE LOVE OF AN ARAB 


By N. H. 


“HE sandaled foot of Yawmoo 
dug viciously into the little 
spot of cool sand in the shade 

bullock-skin tent. His bronzed 

a darker tinge than that 

given them by wind and sun, and the 

firm-set lips betrayed the stubborn- 
ness with which he battled the emo- 
tions that rankled in his breast. Then 
his broad shoulders shrugged beneath 
his crimson souka, and Yawmoo gazed 
houghtfully into the seething, shim- 
nering distance—gazed, but saw 
not. 

For Yawmoo was a captive—not to 
bolts and bars, for where were bolts 
and bars strong enough to restrain 


ng 
that mass of bone and sinew? Yaw- 
to kings or 


of his 


features wore 


moo was a slave—not 
potentates, but to Neeseem, a mere 
girl, the little, dark, red-lipped crea- 
ture who met the men when they 
back from the forage trips. 
And Yawmoo prayed that his captor 
would wield her power more abun- 
dantly. 

Once, only once, he had dared to 
grasp her hand, and would have held 
it, but she had withdrawn it so 
haughtily and so daintily, and so in- 
quiring was the glance she flashed 
upon him from those dark eyes, that 
he had fled, foolishly and awkwardly, 
with a stifling sensation about his 
heart and the thought that Neeseem 
was laughing at him, for he had seen 
her white teeth as she smiled. 

It was from that moment that Yaw- 
moo’s slavery began, and so well he 
guarded his secret that he alone could 
tell how the trifling favors of look 
and speech bestowed by Neeseem 
upon his comrades cut and stung into 
his very soul; but the heart will break 


came 


Crowell 


that holds such secrets long, and that 
of Yawmoo beat fast for utterance. 

He looked into the mocking blank- 
ness of the desert and studied. 

‘*Tf it could be in battle!” he said, 
half-aloud, and threw back his sleeve 
from an arm as gnarled and knotted 
as an oak limb—an arm whose splen- 
did sinews had sent his broadsword 
swirling through many a foeman’s 
breastplate—then slowly shook his 
head. 

“Or in a he went on, and 
his eyes lighted up at the thought, 
for was not Ramadin the fleetest 
steed in all Ben-Ali’s tribe? Had 
not Ramadin carried his master over 
sixty miles of burning sand, through 
hostile men, in four hours? Yes, but 
whom should he race? 


race!” 


Three days later Yawmoo came 
into camp at sundown, hot and tired. 
Flinging himself off Ramadin’s back, 
he entered his tent and plunged his 
blistered face into a basin of water 
set out by Ben-Hadar, his comrade. 
How he loved that w ater, as its sooth- 
ing coolness crept over his fevered 
brow and bloodshot eyes! Live in a 
desert to know what water is. 

Presently Yawmoo withdrew his 
face and beheld Neeseem standing in 
the doorway. He dashed the water 
from his eyes tc see the better. 

‘*Yawmoo,” said the maid, in a 
voice that made the strong man trem- 
ble, ‘‘you are thirsty and—and 
weary; take this—I give it thee.’ 

He took the bowl of cocoa wine 
that she held out to him. 

Yawmoo would have spoken then, 
but when he could find tongue to say 
what he would the tent door was un- 


, 
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darkened—Neeseem was gone. 
his heart beat, beat, beat, and he 
spake harshly to Ben-Hadar, 


brown eyes widened with surprise, 
for Yawmoo was usually gentle- 
voiced. 


That night Ben-Ali’s fiercest war- 
rior and strode out on the 
He was battling 


a burning thought that crept in 


arose 
sands. 
upon 
a SeT- 


] - na 1i1 
Ke a serpent, and, like 


pent, had struck its victim. 
It was athought of Ramadin—the 
fleet Ramadin—and of hisown knotted 
arm, and then of something 
and alluring—Neeseem’s eyes. As 
he thought, with the chill of the 
night air reviving him and sending 
his blood bounding, as it had often 
done in battle when he fought against 
odds, Yawmoo came to a decision. 
Why should the man whose very 
t 


black 


name sent fear the hearts of ten 
thousand thievish Moslems 


and stand stupid before on: 


2] 
tremble 
pair of 
black eyes? Why should the arching 
of one pair of eyebrows thrill him 
with greater joy than his 
victory in battle? Such 
and Yawmoo decided. 

All next day Yawmoo sat silent in 


greatest 


men act— 


his tent—yet, indeed, three times 
went he out and curried Ramadin. 
At sunset the black steed was fed 


lightly, and Yawmoo lifted one of 
Ramadin’s hoofs and petted it. 

‘*Where goest, brother?” asked 
Ben-Hadar, as he passed, bearing 
gourds filled with water for the even- 
ing meal. Yawmoo turned upon him 
with a cry so strange and fierce that 
Ben-Hadar let the gourds fall to the 
ground. And ashe went back to refill 
them Yawmoo looked after, and re- 
pented. 

Two hours after, when the pipes 
were extinguished and the tribe was 
in slumber, with but the stars to shield 
from the swoop of swarthy foemen, 
Yawmoo went out and sought the tent 
of Hassan Kar, the father of Nee- 
seem. 

Three times Yawmoo scratched the 
sand at Hassan Kar’s door, and on the 
third time Hassan Kar appeared. 


‘** Mayest thou be honored, good 
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father,” said Yawmoo, bowing low; 
‘*a great favor have I to ask. Ben- 
Hadar, who dwells with me, is sore 


hurt and asks that Neeseem 


with her wrapping cloths.” 
‘*Enter, brother,”’ invited Hassan 
Kar, as he held the tent door wide. 


be sent 


‘*No, good Hassan, | wait here. 
: } - Et es on te 
Send Neeseem quickly, I pray you, 


and I will go with her that no harm 
befall.”” Yawmoo winced as he said 
this—he knew noi why. 

In a moment Neeseem slipped 
through the doorway, carrying the 
white bandages over her arm. 

‘*Is it you, friend Yawmoo? Let 
us hasten to thy friend. Is the hurt 
a great one?” Neeseem’s hand 
clutched Yawmoo’s arm and she 


looked up into his face anxiously. 
Yawmoo thought of naught but the 
hand on his arm as he answered: 

‘*Yes, very. Let us hurry.” 

Neeseem ran at Yawmoo’s side, her 
breath coming quick as she kept up 
with his mighty stride. 

‘*Neeseem,” he said as they went 
along, ‘‘ Neeseem——”’ 

‘Yes, Yawmoo,” replied the girl, 
hesitatingly. 

‘* Have—have you seen my Rama- 
din’s new blanket—the one from the 
big city? It is grand!” 

‘*No, I have not yet seen it.” 

‘* Wouldst like to, Neeseem?” 

‘* Yes, Yawmoo, greatly—but not 
now. Let us hurry to your friend.” 

‘*My friend? Yes, yes, I forgot— 
but here is the tent—within lies my 
comrade—I open the door—this way. 
What seest thou, Neeseem?” 

‘“*I see Ben-Hadar—and asleep,” 
answered the girl, slowly. Then 
quickly she turned and shot the ques- 
tion: 

‘* What meanest thou, Yawmoo?” 

For answer Yawmoo caught both 
her hands in one of his and drew the 
shrinking maid toward him. 

‘* Neeseem,” he said, in a voice that 


sounded far away, ‘‘ Neeseem, I’m 
rude and rough to you, but you 
know——”’ 


‘** Let me go; you frighten me! Shall 
I call Ben-Hadar?” 
‘* Allah, I t d 


must do it!” cried the 
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man. One arm shot out and encir- 
cled the girl’s slight figure; a broad 
palm feil gentiy but firmly over Nee- 
seem's dusky lips, and, lifting the girl, 
Yawmoo sped swiftly to where the 
black steed was tethered. 

When he removed his palm Yaw- 
moo noticed that consciousness had 
graciously left her, and for a moment 
he repented, but—it was too late. 

the bit to Ramadin’s 
mouth, sprang astride his back and 
bore the unconscious burden away— 
he cared not whither. 

It was some minutes ere Neeseem 
came to herself, and when she opened 
her eyes it was to meet those of Yaw- 
moo. Long she looked into those 
burning orbs, then spoke: 

‘‘And you, Yawmoo, treat me 
thus?” 

‘*‘T saw no other way,” said Yaw- 
moo, weakly. : 

‘* For what?” 

Yawmoo answered nothing; he was 
busy thinking 


s* 
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‘* Did you love me, Yawmoo?” asked 
the girl. Ramadin’s feet stood still 
in the sand as Yawmoo gazed into the 
dusky face of the girl for whom he 
had staked his life. What he saw 
there carnot be told, but suddenly 
Ramadin’s rein fell loose upon his 
proud neck, and two pairs of bronze 
lips met in a kiss far more expressive 
than words could ever be. And 
then, when Ramadin’s head was 
urned, with her hands clasped on 
the sturdy arm of Yawmoo, Neeseem 
said: 

‘*And you would have stolen me, 
Yawmoo? Why, it is I that am steal- 
ing you!” 


Yawmoo is wiser now. He looks at 
his mighty arm, then at the sleek 
sides of Ramadin, and then glances 
inside the bullock-skin tent where 
Neeseem sits, and he smiles a broad 
smile of happiness. He cannot quite 
understand the dusky Neeseem, but 
he is content. 


. 


A SCARABAUS. 


f CUNNING carver—Arab, Roman, Greek— 
é (Whiche’er he was, how well he knew his art!) 


Shaped this rare stone ft 
With flawless limning, in t 






Perchance some doting lov 


rom the Egyptian mart, 


he time antique. 


er, come to seek 


An offering for the mistress of his heart, 
Chose this, and thrilled to see her red lips part 
And the swift blushes mantle her soft cheek, 


When, set within a circlet 


of dull gold, 


She marked it gleam upon her olive hand. 


Saved from the wreckage of the years, this toy, 


Worn by a maiden in a « 
To-day as perfect as when 


listant land, 
wrought of old, 


Brings home to me the Egyptian lover’s joy. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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A REASONABLE CONSEQUENCE 


FIRST BOY—Your little baby bro 


Seconp Bov—No; the doctor w 


ther hasn't any hair. 
hat brought him was bald. 
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WHEN AGE COMES ON 
WHEN: age comes on, in empty years to be, 


Shall I -ecall old sins remorsefully, 
Temptations that have conquered; shall I wring 
My very soul for yielding to a thing 


That pleadeth to the wayward youth of me? 


Or, gazing through dead years, shall old eyes see 
Delights passed by in life’s delicious Spring, 
Joys yt d, not done, and mourn, remembering, 
When age comes on? 


Oh, golden youth, swift, glorious and free, 
Choose from the stores at either hand of thee. 
What though ye pay in coinage of regret! 
The sad, mad deeds thy heart may not forget 
Shali haunt thee like dim strains of melody, 
When age comes on. 
Joun WInwoop. 


a 


RECKONED AS NAUGHT 


JOU will be very contented, I am sure,” said The Man of the World, as 
he puffed his cigar. 
‘*Well, I shall be quite comfortable,” answered The Girl Who Worked 
for Her Living. 
‘*I suppose you will decorate your room prettily?” 
‘*T have already begun decorating.” 
‘** And you will need some pictures and etchings for the walls? 
‘*T have enough.” 
‘** But surely a few new ones 
‘There will be no place in my room for any more than those I now 
have.” 
‘*Then, perhaps, you will pe rmit me to send some silver for your dress- 
ing table or ornaments for your desk?” 
‘‘My dressing table is overstocked already, and I do not boast the luxury 
of a desk.” 
‘¢ Then I shall select the newest books.” 
‘They would bore me; and, besides, I have no place for them.” 
‘But in the evening, when your work is over and you are alone, what 
you do? What can I suggest? What do you want?” 
‘* Nothing.” 
And The Girl Who Worked for Her Living glanced sharply at The Man 
of the World, but he was relighting his cigar, and did not realize that for 
once he had been reckoned as naught. 
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BLANCHE CERF. 























THE BETROTHAL OF OTOYO 


By Onoto Watanna 


TOYO-SAN’S eyes shone 
() brightly, and in each round 
cheek was a bright red spot. 
The small pink hands were clasped 
one in the other, and she sat very 
quietly as her maid dressed her hair. 
She would not for worlds have be- 
trayed before even the maid the in- 
tense excitement under which she was 
laboring. But her affected air of re- 
pose and indifference did not deceive 
the astute attendant, who brushed 
the long black locks viciously and 
in protest that she was not 
taken fully into her mistress’s confi- 
dence. 

An auspicious time had arrived in 
the life of Otoyo-san. Her father had 
chosen a husband for her. And now 
he was being dressed for the ‘‘look- 
at meeting,” which was to occur that 
evening. 

It was hardly a year since her father, 
returning from one of his trips to 
Tokyo, had announced to his wife his 
intention of marrying Otoyo within 
the next year to the son of one of the 
wealthiest merchants of the big city. 
The Mizutany family of Tokyo, al- 
though of extreme wealth, was not 
of the nobility. On the other hand, 
Nobanaga, the father of Otoyo, could 
trace his ancestry back in one long 
unbroken line of nobles and warriors 
eminent for their strength, fearless- 
ness and pride. The Mizutany fam- 
ily, anxious to be allied with the no- 
bility, had approached Oto Nobanaga, 
and he, glad of the opportunity of re- 
pairing his fallen fortunes, had grace- 
fully consented to the union. One 
year of probation was given to the 
young couple, and during that period 
the boy was kept at school, and Otoyo 


) 
} 
I 
1 
} 


as if 


Ss 


made the most of her few precious 
months of liberty. 

Her family lived in one of the old 
pretentious mansions affected by the 
nobles, in the beautiful town of 
Hakata, but her home was separated 
by several rice fields from any neigh- 
bors, and Otoyo had been kept in 
great seclusion. However, since his 
acquaintance with the Mizutany fam- 
ily, Nobanaga had started some busi- 
ness in Tokyo, and was absent from 
his home quite often, so that the girl 
during these absences roamed at will 
through the surrounding forests and 
meadows and rice fields. She had no 
playmates or companions, and as for 
a lover, although she was at the ro- 
mantic age of fifteen years, such a 
thing was unheard of among girls of 


her rank. She had been brought up 
always to understand that at the 
proper time a husband would be 


chosen for her, and this husband she 
would be commanded to accept, obey 
and even love. 

Thus far her life had been unevent- 
ful, with a never-ending sameness 
each day that sometimes wearied the 
girl. It had been with feelings almost. 
akin to pleasure that she looked for- 
ward to the day when she should be 
given to her bridegroom. She had 
vague dreams of what he should be 
like, and she gratified her imagination 
with pictures of a hero after her own 
fancy. 

Otoyo had been educated at home. 
Her own mother, up to the time of 
the great illness that had made her a 
chronic invalid, had been her in- 
structor and constant companion, 
guarding her and directing her educa- 
tion in such a way that the result was 
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1 
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that rare 


ot Ee ipanese 
I 


st and sweetest of ali types 
womanhood—a daughter 
nurtured under 
raining and educa- 
and sweeter quali- 
iltivated, 
attention paid to the girl’s 


or a noopile, carefully 
a domestic home tr 
tion. The ge 


ntler 
ties of womanhood 


were Cl 


and less 


intellectual achievements. Submis- 
sion, meekness, generosity and the 
repression of the emotions—these 
were the very important matters that 
the girl had to study. And Otoyo 
was in every respect a success, and in 
her sweetness of disposition, her gen- 
tleness of deme anor me tenderness of 
heart reflected « on the old-fash- 
ioned method of training she had re- 
ceived Still, underlying all this 
outward meekness, there was a great 


‘ 
and fire 
as W hy 


» in the girl’s 
a queer little 
question and protest against 
narrowness of her lot began to 
in her half-waken 


deal of impulse 
nature, which w 
germ of 
the 
come 
of dre 

One 
her m 


forest, 


to life ed soul 
ams. 

lav. wandering aimlessly witl 
day, wandering aimlessly with 
iid through the neighboring 
Otoyo had met a young man, 
her life, for 


and this was an event in 
seen any young men 


Otoyo had never 

her own relatives, and the coolies 
and servants or the peasantry. And, 
moreover, this young man seemed to 
her excited fancy unlike anyone she 
had ever He h id a pale, at- 
ractive melancholy eyes, a high, 
noble brow and a fine, slender form. 
He was dressed in the garb of a 
student. 

Otoyo found herself 
in front of him, and she 
of the fact that when the youth looked 
at her she could not remove her eyes 
from his, and so fora long moment 
the two faced each other in fascinated 


Save 


seen. 


face, 


standing still 
was conscious 


silence. Then the intrusion of the 
maid’s hand through Otoyo’s arm 
broke the spell and woke her with a 
queer shock of pain and pleasure 
commingled. 


Otoyo shivered and hung her head, 


but the next moment she was blush- 
ing all rosy red, even to the tips of 
her little ears, and was returning the 
low and or: ceful beisance of the 


obei 
stranger. The youth was blushing 
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with their 


greedily 
fixed on each other something strange 


also, and eyes 


and new welled up in both of them, 
and involuntarily they sighed. No 
word was spoken, and in less than a 
minute Otoyo had turned and re 
sumed her walk silently with her 
maid. 

3ut that night the strange little 


image she had fashioned in her mind 
of the man who would 
her husband crumbled to 
vanished into mist-land, g 

dreamed instead of a face that was as 
tender as Kwannon’s own. And after 
that day she was wont to bend her 
steps toward the spot where she had 


some day be 
pieces and 
and the girl 


first met the youth. 

One day a huge bunch of cherry 
blossoms, exquisitely arranged, lay at 
her feet. The girl knew the oe 


il 
of the flowers. She had not been fo 
gotten, then! She caught her breath 
with a little gasp that was almost a 
sob, and then, stooping, picked up 
the flowers, and kneeling, buried her 
sweet face among them. 

Suddenly she was conscious that 
someone was close to her, regarding 
her. She felt, before she saw, the pres- 
ence and she knew who it was, and the 


knowledge sent a delicious thrill 
quivering through her veins. She 


looked up, and again her shy eyes en- 
countered the compelling gaze of the 
young man. They were both very 
pale now, perhaps because they were 
both innocent and each had a premo- 
nition of disaster. 

‘Ah! I must ask excuse,” said 
Otoyo,stammering. ‘‘ The flowers— 
they are yours?” for she perceived he 
held a few in his own hands, and 
those in her arms she held out toward 
him. But he pushed them back to her, 
and in doing so their hands touched. 
The girl retreated. 

** They are 


yours,” the young man 


said, ‘‘and this also.” He handed 
her a small scroll, and then, turning 


quickly, left her standing alone. 
Otoyo did not do as many girls in 
her place would have done—that is, 
examine the scroll immediately upon 
the disappearance of the young man. 
Her dilated eyes followed him till she 
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could no longer see him, and then she 

ded the scroll with little hands that 
and reverentially placed it 
the bosom of her kimono. 


‘‘How so many honorable flowers 


“af 
embled 


it once?” both her mother and maid 
id asked her, in surprise, on her re- 
ntothne nouse. 
Otoyo smiled faintly. 
They were so honorably sweet 
.-day,” she said, softly 
Not even the maid or her mother 
nust see that pre« ious scroll. Otoyo 


h many hours after 
1 retired, waiting for 





t nac 
Then she rose, and 
he andon light, she un- 
he and read the writing 
eon. It was a poem, and to her. 
H face, her hands, her eyes, her 


sweetness, goodness 


Wi its them: 
O lovely maiden, my moon thou art! 
Otoyo-San, thou hast my heart! 
ended each verse 


She became so dizzy with ecstasy 
that almost slipped against the 
iighted andon. And the quiet moon 
looked in on her and smiled, and 
lingered and kissed the girl’s sweet, 


S 


she 


dreamy face. 

That was the 
courtship, if 
can be called. 


beginning of their 
such their communion 
They met in secret, as 
before them have done, and 
the meetings were short, pitifully 
short, a mingling of great joy and 
For it must be remembered 
that Otoyo was daughter of a noble 
and betrothed to one of her own rank, 
for thus had her father described the 
Mizutany family to her. And the 
young man, who was inferior in rank 
to Otoyo, was betrothed. Still, 
neither of the lovers had found the 
courage to confess to the other the 
truth. It was because of this mutually 
hidden secret that a certain restraint 
ever remained betweenthem. It was 
a timid, sweet and inexpressibly sad 
feeling, with such a small moment’s 
joy to co1upensate for the tragedy each 
realized they were weaving around 
And the shadow dark- 


iovers 


agony. 


also 


themselves. 
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ened, the storm was threatening; soon 
it would descend and overtake them. 


Now they were dressing Otoyo for 
this odious look-at meeting with the 
man her father and his father had 
for her husband. She could 
father’s voice down stairs. 

was directing the servants, who 

for the little banquet 
that was to be given in her honor that 
evening. 

ll the weary night before Otoyo 
had lain with wide-open eyes, which 
were dry of tears but bespoke the 
hopeless heartache within. It had 
since she had seen 
her father’s return 
rom to remain 
indoors indeed, she had ven- 
tured out and that time her 
father, stalking heavily behind her, 
had overtaken and accompanied her. 

Despite the bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks, was really quite ill. 
The maid, watching her closely and 
suspiciously, saw the eyelids flicker at 
times, the lips tremble. She knew 
Otoyo’s teeth were tightly clenched to- 
gether to prevent them from chatter- 
ing, and she knew also that her supreme 
effort to contain herself was even 
worse for her than if she could have 
found some’ outlet for her feelings 
in tears. And so, with sympathetic 
understanding, she put off to the last 
the care of the girl’s face, busying 
herself with other parts of her toilet, 
and feeling sure that the girl would 
weep and break down ere long. 

As she knelt before Otoyo, perfum- 
ing and manicuring the small, ex- 
quisite hands, she began talking to 
her. 

‘‘They say thy honorable lord is 
augustly handsome?” 

She put it as a question, though she 
knew Otoyo had never seen him. 
There was no answer from the mute 
little figure, sitting now rigid and up- 
right. Her face was turned toward 
the window, through which she could 
see far beyond the fields and valleys 
to where she had wandered with her 
lover. Only the pitiful semi-profile 
was visible to the maid. 


chosen 
hear her 
He 


were preparin: 


y 
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bee n over a we ek 

her lover, for since 
she was forced, f fear, 
Once 
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alone, 
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‘* Also they do say he is honorably 
noble and good?” 
Still no answer. 

‘¢ And also he hath much wealth?” 

She waited a trifle longer this time, 
but still Otoyo did not stir 

ae fl sht, mosht™ (please, please), 
said the maid softly, and stopped her 
work 

Otoyo moved her head, and looked 
down. 

‘It—it is all true—they say,” she 
answered, her voice quivering and 
sounding strained and far away 

gut Otoyo did not weep. The maid 
was mistaken in her and was not 
capable of understanding this endur- 
ance—something that, besides being 
cultivated, was an hereditary trait 
in Otoyo’s character. And so with 
reluctance the maid finally powdered 
and prepared the girl's face 

When she passed from her maid's 
hands Otoyo looked very beautiful. 
Flowers were in her hair and on her 
breast—big poppies, that matched her 
lips and cheeks in their vivid redness. 
But the fire had died out from the 
girl’s eyes, leaving them dim and lus- 
treless, as she paused in the doorway 
before descending. Then she seemed 
to gather her scattered senses, and 
suddenly the maid saw, with a feel- 
ing of compassion and horror, that 
Otoyo was smiling. 

And so it was that when she entered 
the sashisht (guest-room), bowing 
gracefully to her father, no one would 
have guessed from looking at her that 
Otoyo had ever known a tear. 

It was not a warm day, but it seemed 
to Otoyo as if the incense-laden room 
was so hot that it was the cause of her 
dizziness. When the party had arrived 
she scarce noted to whom she made 
the prostrations. It was through a 
mist that she saw them one and all, 
and it seemed to her poor, bewildered 
vision that they melted somewhere 
into space, as she mechanically went 
through the long, low bows; and then 
soon she found herself seated on her 
mat, one of a large semicircle, and 
the little tea-drinking ceremony had 
perfunctorily begun. 
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Otoyo had forgotten herself, where 
she was, what it all meant. She 
picked up her little cup mechanically, 
and mechanically she drank its con- 
tents, and then, suddenly, memory, 
invincible, cruel and accusing, came 
back to her, and she knew that thus 
she had sealed her own betrothal, and 
a terrible pain tugged at her heart- 
strings. 

Someone was speaking her name. 
It was her father’s voice. He was 
addressing the company, and she saw 
asin a dream the smiling good-will 
reflected on the faces of all turned 
toward her, and then—someone from 
out the circle came quickly forward 
and took the seat by her, and she 
knew they two were removed, even 
though infinitesimally, from _ the 
others. But it seemed to her excited 
imagination they were sitting far off 
from the rest of the company, and she 
knew that he who was so close to 
her was the one to whom they had 
given her, the one who stood in the 
light of the man she loved—yes, 
the one whom she had prayed pas- 
sionately, if guiltily, to the gods to 
remove. 

She gasped and staggered to her 
feet, and stood trembling and sway- 
ing. Her companion had risen quickly 
also, and the guests, puzzled and even 
shocked at this strange interruption of 
the feast, were holding their cups 
from their lips and regarding the pair 
in spellbound silence. 

And then, all of a sudden, Otoyo’s 
hands were taken in a warm, close 
clasp, a clasp that was so familiar and 
sweet and dear that it was agonizing 
to her aching heart and senses. And 
then came a voice—a low, tender, 
wooing voice—so sweet and caressing, 
that instinctively she subsided closer 
to him: 

‘* Anata!” (thou) was all he said. 

Otoyo looked up fearfully. Did 
her eyes deceive her? She was cling- 
ing passionately to her own lover's 
hands, and at last the floodgates of her 
heart opened, and there, before the 
assembled guests and relatives, she 
wept on his breast. 
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By Edwin 


EE CHUNG stood irresolute at 
the entrance to the little Chi 

nese gambling house. It was 
nearly a month since he had enjoyed 
Tucked away 


a Dig opium smoke. 


in his deep, loose pockets were one 
week’s wages. They would pay for 

the desire for 
a smoke, one that would last for 
days, was strong within him, and af- 
tera moment’s hesitation he entered 
the den and was quickly absorbed in 
the excitement of fan-tan 


Lee’s luck came with arush. Play 
neg 


an ordinary smoke; but 
big 
S 


as he would, it did not seem possible 
for him to lose. Through the night 
he sat, every thought concentrated on 
the game. When the light of dawn 
began to creep into the room, dim- 
ming the low-hung Chinese lamps, 
and the players dispersed, Lee swept 
into his pockets more money than he 
had ever before possessed. The de- 
lights of a smoke—luxurious and long- 
continued—could now be his. 

Without waiting for rest or food, 
Lee hurried to an opium joint—not 
the one he usually frequented, but 
Hop Long’s, the best equipped and 
most expensive in all Chinatown. 
There he called for a pipe, and, reclin- 
ing on a couch, was soon deep in the 
delights of opium dreams. 

How long the big smoke lasted Lee 
never knew. As fast as his pipe was 
emptied he filled it; when he woke 
from one dream he smoked incessantly 
until a stupor again overcame him. 
The yellow and the red dragons fought 
hour after hour. Then the big green 
dragon appeared on the scene, and 
finally even he changed and became 
white. When the green dragon of 
an opium dream turns white, it is a 
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sign that even the seasoned nerves of 
a Chinaman are beginning to give 
way. A white man is dead, or insane, 
long before that stage is reached. 

Lee finally awoke with his money 
gone and every nerve quivering from 
the effects of the big smoke. For a 
few hours he felt no particular desire 
for opium. Then the reaction came, 
and the yen yan, or craving for the 
drug, which he had felt before was 
as nothing to the raging desire that 
now seized him. Lee knew then, 
that he must have opium or go insane. 

The great problem was where to 
borrow the money with which to pur- 
chase the drug. Lee went first to a 
member of his own tong, or secret so- 
ciety. He met with a direct refusal, 
for his spendthrift habits and love of 
fan-tan and opium had put his credit 
on avery low basis. In vain he im- 
portuned member after member of his 
tong. They met his appeals with the 
calm callousness of prudent China- 
men, which is the hardest thing in the 
world to change to pity. In despair, 
Lee was about to resort to violence to 
gain money enough to satisfy the in- 
sistent desire for one more smoke, 
when, as he stood undecided, Hop 
Sing, the merchant, placid and pros- 
perous-looking, passed by. 

Now Hop Sing belonged to a differ- 
ent tong from that of Lee Chung, and 
it was decidedly bad form for Lee to 
speak to him at all, still more to try 
to borrow money from him. But the 
opium-craving had driven away every 
other thought from Lee’s whirling 
brain. Hop Sing met Lee’s request 
with a cold stare. Then a cunning 
look crept into his little almond eyes. 
‘* Friend,” said Hop Sing, in caress- 
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‘nd you money, 


blood it 


Hop 
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th even more money 


an opium 
in his pockets than after the great 
fan-tan. But 


joint Wi 


Vas 


game of Hop Sing 
f the 


in pegs of the 
great Sam Yup Tong. 
The next day was 
trouble for the membe rs of 
Yup Tong. On the telegrap! 
which are the news papers of China- 
town, were found notices telling 
of the precious secrets of the order. 
The me the Sen Yup, the 
rival tong, Nosema in their faces in a 
meaning manner. Then some of the 
secrets of " the tong were shouted on 
the streets, a proceeding that will 
drive the usually placid Chinaman 
almost insane with rage. That even- 
ing one of the secret meetings of the 
tong was interrupted with ribald 
songs and blows on the door. It was 
evident that important secrets had 
been betrayed. Penniless Lee Chung 
had been seen to enter the house of 
Hop Sing, and after had dis- 
played a handful of gold pieces. He 
was the culprit, and must die. 
Murders for which the Highbinders 
were blamed had been occurring with 
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Lee then knew that his treachery had 
1 

st 


saw standing 


een discovered. With true Chinese 
oicism he rose from his couch 
silent] y prepa 
to the Hall of 
would tr 
nounced. 
Through the ited streets, 
vast the blue-coated guardians of an 
i ‘ivilization, Lee followed his 
With characteristic race ret- 
icence, it scarcely reel to him to 
appeal toa policeman. A Chinaman 
would rather die by sentence of his 
own tong than take his case into the 
strange and little understood ‘‘’Meli- 
can” courts. To all appearances free 
to go where he would, Lee knew he 
was watched by unseen keepers, and 
that a break for liberty would be 
useless. Past Joss-house and quaint 
Chinese theatre the little group hur- 
ried. Lee at first wondered why he 
did not meet any members of his tong 
Then he remembered they would all 
be at the Hall of Judgment. whither 
his guards were hurrying and where 
he must answer to the charge of 
treason. 


The big 


where 
doom pro- 


- electric-] 


Hall of Judgment was 








hung with mystic tapestries of silk, 
on which was told the story of the 
glories of the tong for centuries past. 


About the hall was tier after tier of 


benches, on which were seated the 
members of the tong. On a little dais 
at the end of the hall sat the presi- 
dent, wrapped in the robe of state 
assumed only on the most solemn oc- 
casions. Backof the dais was a door- 
way curtained in black. Lee Chung 
gave a little shudder as his eyes fell 
on the black curtain, for he knew 
who was behind it. 

Lee’s guides took their places at the 
sides of the hall, leaving him standing 
in the centre. Every member was 
now seated—except two. One was 
Lee Chung, standing desolate amid 
the array of hostile faces. The othe1 
was the grim figure back of the cur- 
tain, waiting to deal out to Lee Chung 
the punishment on which the tong 

t 


C . 

he president read to Lee the 
charge against him of having betrayed 
the sacred secrets of the tong. Lee 
made no reply. One by one the we 
nesses told their stories, welding an 
unbreakable chain of circumsté intial 
evidence against the little Chinaman. 
But Lee refused to examine them, and 
heard their evidence in silence. Fate 
had reached out for him, and he ac- 
cepted his doom with sullen resigna- 
tion. 

When the evidence had all been 
presented, the president of the tong 
put the question of Lee’s guilt to a 
vote. Every man in the hall had 
known Lee for years, but every vote 
was ‘‘Guilty.” Then the - sident, 
rising from his low seat on the dais, 
pronounced sentence. Lee ( vhung I had 
proved himself a traitor to the tong, 
and he must die by beheading. The 
black curtain at the end of the room 
swept back as the voice of the presi- 
dent echoed through the hall, and the 
executioner of the tong, clad in red 
and carrying the official sword, five 
feet long and double-edged, adv: anced 
to carry out the sentence. 

Lee had expected death, even by 
torture, but to die by behe: iding— 
that meant, according to Chinese 
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theology, to wander headless through 
all eternity. For the first time his 
stoicism left him. He fell on his 
knees, pouring out a passionate ap- 
peal, not for life, but for death in any 
other form, no matter how painful. 
His was the only voice heard in the 
Hall of Judgment. From every side 
cold, impassive eyes looked down on 
him as he begged for mercy. Then, 
at a sign from the president, two 
members of the tong stepped forward, 
tossed his pigtail over his head and 
stretched out the arms of the still 
kneeling suppliant. The executioner 
stepped forward and poised his heavy 
sword. It descended swiftly and sud- 
denly. With consummate skill the 
executioner stopped the blade within 
an inch of Lee’s neck, touched him 
lightly with the edge, and, turning to 
the president of the tong, said: 

‘* Lee Chung is dead.” 

His guards fell back, and Lee 
Chung was free to rise to his feet. 
The fear of death was on him, and he 
could not understand why he was still 
alive. 

‘* What has happened tome? Why 
am I alive?” he asked, in stammering 
tones. 

Seated about the hall were men 
who had-known Lee Chung since he 
was a little almond-eyed baby, but 
there was no answer to his question. 
The guards hastily conducied him 
from the Hall of Judgment. At the 
entrance of the hall hung a yellow 
placard such as are used by the 
Chinese for official announcements. 
‘*Lee Chung is dead,” said the plac- 
ard. And Lee was thrust out into 
the street. 

Lee’s heart was still beating in 
jumps, his nerves were twitching, and 
he scarcely yet comprehended what 
had happe ned as he stepped on the 
pavement and mechanical] y turned to 
the right in the direction of the near- 
est electric light. A little way down 
the street he met Hop Sing. Although 
Hop Sing belonged to a different 
tong, after the experience he had 
been through Lee felt the need of 
human companionship. In his pocket 
was still some of the money he had 


TH kh: 
earned by betraying the secrets of his 
tong 

**¢ Good dav to you, 
Lee. ‘** Will you 
But Hop Sing, without making an- 
swer, passed on with u1 
1 not yet 
duly enraged at 


~ 


recognize him 


Hop Sing,” said 


a? 


seeing eyes 
and felt 
Hop Sing’s refusal to 
1 A little further down 
the street Lee reached a Chinese 
taurant where he had often 
in past days No one was 
the little 1 
been without during 
smoke, entered and sat The 
silently moving Chinese waiters paid 
attention to him. Lee became 
impatient, and called to one of them 
to take his order. Without answer- 
ing, the waiter stepped up te the 
prietor of the place and directed 
attention to Lee. Not a word was 
spoken by either. A moment later 
Lee saw a little paper lying folded on 
the table in front of him. He un- 
folded it. On it four words were 
written: ‘‘ Lee Chung is dead.” And 
Lee silently left the restaurant. 

Up and down the narrow streets of 
Chinatown he trudged in his loneli- 
ness. He met men with whom he had 
eaten and drunk, women whom he 
had known since they were girls, and 
little children with whom the careless, 
good-natured Lee had always been a 
favorite. But no one spoke to him 
or returned the timid greeting that 
he sometimes ventured. All looked 
past him with placid eyes, the only 
notice they took being to shrink away 
when he walked close to them. Lee 
wandered into the white quarter. 
There no one noticed him, and the 
succession of cold white faces seemed 
to add to his loneliness. Hour after 
hour the little Chinaman trudged the 
streets. Except for the burly police- 
men, who looked with suspicion on a 
Chinaman abroad at such unseemly 
hours, no one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him. 

When morning came, weary, foot- 
sore, and, above all, terribly lonely, 
Lee made his way back to the house 
where he had boarded. As he passed 
through the streets of Chinatown he 
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saw placard after placard that had 
been posted up in his Each 

the » short announcement 
‘*Lee Chung is dead.” 
fellow-countrymen 
work, but none 


bsence. 


1 
1¢€ 


bore san 
He passed 
on their way to 
appeared to recog- 
nize him. He found the door of the 
house where he lived When 
he knocked it was cautiously opened, 
but when the owner saw who was 
standing outside, the door was shut 
quickly, 1 Lee heard the sharp click 


locked. 


and 
of the big bolts as they were shot into 
place. Again and again Lee knocked, 
but there was no answer. He at last 
ceased his fruitless task and resumed 
his walk. A short distance down the 
street he stopped and looked back. 
The door had been opened, and the 
owner of the house and his wife were 
standing outside. They were not 
looking at Lee, but were washing the 
door where he had knocked and the 
steps on which he had stood. This 
was to free the house from the con- 
tamination caused by the touch of a 
dead body. 

Weariness and hunger were forgot- 
ten in the sharper pang of loneliness 
which swept over Lee at that sight. 
Suddenly, for the first time since his 
doom had been pronounced, a ray of 
hope came to him. In former days 
that now seemed years when 
Lee had been fortunate at fan-tan, he 
had often bought toys for his nephew, 
the chubby little son of his favorite 
sister. The child had received them 
with the demure delight of Chinese 
babies and always had a smile of 
welcome for his uncle. The little 
fellow would surely be too young to 
appreciate the fate that had fallen on 
Lee. Wonderfully cheered by the 
thought, Lee turned down a side 
street and hurried toward his sister’s 
He passed little parties of chil- 

their way to the Chinese 

They looked at him with va- 
cant eyes, the groups dividing so that 
he might pass without coming in con- 
tact with them. Lee did not mind 
this; his pet nephew would be glad 
tosee him. That was comfort eneugh 
for the present to Lee’s lonely soul. 

The little fellow was playing on the 


ago- 


house. 
dren on 


schools. 
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pavement in front of his home. At would be a stranger to his own race 
he sound of Lee’s voice he turned and kindred 
and saw Lee, who had quickened his 
steps in his impatience to be recog A messenger boy was standing in 
zed once more, even bya baby. The front of the telegraph office, proudly 
child gave one look, in which there’ exhibiting a revolver to a knot of his 
was more of deadly terror than recog- friends. Suddenly alittle Chinaman 
nition, and toddled into the house as_ broke through the group, snatched 
fast as his tiny feet could carry him. the revolver and dashed down the in- 
His mother looked out to see what _tricate alleys of Chinatown, where his 
had frightened the child, and saw _ pursuers soon lost the trail. 
Lee standing irresolute on the pave- They found Lee’s body under the 
ment. The door closed, and Lee _ placard at the entrance of the Hall of 
heard the snap of the lock as his Judgment,the placard that had first an- 
sister turned the key. Then Lee nouncedhisdoom. The look of loneli- 
knew that as long as he lived he  nesshad left the little Chinaman’s face. 


¥ 
ALWAYS 


"T’HE stars that glimmer through the heart of night, 
When daylight breaks, unseen, shine steadfast still; 
And so my love, in absence, gleams as bright 
As in thy presence, dear, and ever will. 


CHARLES Hanson Towne. 


HIS TOTAL ECLIPSE 


“T‘HE CYNIC—Ah! poor man, he’s gone over to the silent majority! 
Jones—Dead? 
Tue Cynic—No. Married. 


Fa 
TO THE MANNER BORN 


AGGLES—When one is annoyed by conversation in a theatre it is generally 
by the rich people in the boxes. 
Wacc.ies—Another proof that money talks. 


* 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


2 RIGGS—How did you like the play last night? 


Griccs—Horrible! It was so indecently decent. 





THE SMART SET 


IN LOVE’S CONFESSIONAL 


ry word and deed and tl 


u honest as thrice-tes 
‘my shortcomings I have brou; 
have given the pardon I besough 
Forgive the little sins 1 have not told! 
faults I scarce can name; 
are they, that I fear 
hem worth a word of 1 


' ‘ 
nd—despise them, ad 


ove you so in woman's wise, 
Nor am from woman's curse of pride e: 
I would far 


Hatred, my 1 


1 


Wherefore, u, whose every deed and thought 
Are crystal ar—you, whom I love too well— 

ht, 

t, 


rtcomings I have broug 
riven the pardon I besoug! 
e sins I cannot tell! 


AILEEN BEATH. 
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SAME OLD THEME—WITH VARIATIONS 


T was the old, old story. They met, they loved to distraction. After a 
while he grew weary of the affection she lavished upon him. She re- 
proached him. They quarreled. She returned his ring and presents; told 
him, with a burst of tears, that she never wanted to see him again, and 
watched his departure fromthe window. That night she cried herself to sleep 
in the orthodox way of broken-hearted maidens. He celebrated his deliver- 
ance from apron-strings by getting gloriously intoxicated. 

They met after five years had elapsed; and herein this tale differs from 
the regulation story. He was not filled with pangs of jealousy at beholding 
her with other men; she felt no desire to make mean remarks about the girls 
whose company he sought. They didn’t sit in a corner together and mak« 
pessimistic remarks anent everything in general and life in particular until 
they discovered that the long-dormant love for each other was what made 
things so blue forthem. They didn’t renew their engagement, with wedding- 
cake and the strains of the ‘‘ Lohengrin March” in the near future, as the 
curtain falls. 

They sat in a corner, it is true, but not to talk of the past—simply to 
bore each other telling the bright things their respective children said and 
did. ‘‘ And here endeth the first lesson.” 

R. S. PHILuips. 
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By Gertrude 
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man but one that she had ever 
known, and they had been the best of 


Atherton 


ls. When she 


in the agonies ol her 


met him she was 
first passion, and 
first opportunity to 
e the love that was destroy- 
beauty 


rrien¢ 
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and her interest in 
had lingered for a 
time, gone the way of all such 
vhen unfed by a monotonous environ- 
ment and too much leisure. She 
found it very interesting to be an 
English countess. For a while she 
had the impression of playing a part 
in a modern historical drama; but 
before long she realized, with true 
American adaptability, that her new 
life was but the living chapters of a 
book whose earlier parts had been 
serial instalments of retiring memory. 
Her great wealth, her beauty, her 
piquant, dashing, thoroughbred man- 
ner, her husband’s popularity and 
title created for her a position that 
would have « any wound not irri- 
tated by domestic unhappiness; and 
this canker was not in her rose. When 
Carnath died she mourned him sin- 
7, but not too profoundly to an- 
ticipate pleasurab 8 ny end of the 
weeded year. When she met Hed- 
worth she was as free ee fancy and of 
heart as if she had but stepped from 
a convent. 

‘* Yes, I was in 


yassion 


‘losed 


cerely 


love—” she admit- 
ted to him one evening as they sat 
alone. She blushed as she tripped at 
the word ‘‘ before.” Hedworth had 
made no declaration as yet; they 
were still playing with electricity, and 
content with sparks. ‘“ At least, I 
thought I was. All girls have their 
love freaks. Ihad hadseveral—when 
I was in myteens. This seemed more 


serious, a real levande passton—be- 
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cause there was an obstacle: he was 
married. If he had been free, if there 
had been no barrier between myself 
and what I wanted, I think it would 
have been quite different. You see, 
I had had my own way so long that 
the situation, 
with the man himself—who was very 
magnetic—fascinated me; and I let 
myself go, to what it would be 
like to long for something I could not 
have. I suppose it was my imagina- 
tion that was at work principally; but 
I ended by believing myself frantic- 
ally in love with him.” 

Hedworth stood up as she paused, 
and leaned against the mantel, looking 
down at her. They were in her bou- 
doir, a yellow satin room that looked 
like a large jewel casket. Lady Car- 
nath’s long, slender round figure was 
sufficiently covered with black chiffon ; 
on her white neck and arms and in her 
black hair were many diamonds; she 
had dressed for the opera, then given 
the evening to Hedworth. Her dark 
face was delicately modeled; the 
mouth and chin were very firm, but 
the lips were full and red. The eyes 
in repose were a trifle languid, in 
animation mutable and brilliant. The 
brows were finely penciled, and the 
soft dark hair, brushed back from a 
low forehead, added to the general 
distinction of her appearance. Hed- 
worth studied her face as he had 
studied it many times. 

‘* Well?” he asked. He had an ab- 
rupt voice, suggestive of temper, and 
the haughty bearing which is the 
chief attraction of Englishmen for 
American women. His face was as 
well chiseled as the average of his 
kind, but lacked the national repose. 
The eyes were very clever, the fea- 
tures mobile; the tenacity and 
strength of his nature were indicated 
in the lower part of his face and in 
the powerful yet elegant build of 
the man. 

** Well, what?” 

‘What sort of a 
Johnny?” 

‘*Oh, I am not very good at de- 
scribing people—quite different from 
you—much lighter— —”’ 
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‘I don't care what he looked like 
A man only looks to a woman who 
is in love with him as she imagines 
he looks. Was he in love with you?” 

‘* Yes, of course he was.” 

‘** Did he tell you so?” 

The delicate red in Lady Carnath’s 
dark cheek deepened “Yea He 
did.” 

‘*Did you tell him that you loved 
him?” 

ot le 

‘* What did he do?” 

‘*T don’t know that 
right to be so curious.” 

‘*Of course you need not answer if 
you don’t wish. Did he kiss you?” 

‘* Yes, he did, if you want to know. 
We hada tremendous scene. I went 
into high tragics, and, I suppose, 
bored the poor man dreadfully.” 

‘* He was much more matter-of-fact, 
I suppose?” 

‘* Yes—he was.” 

‘* Where did this scene take place?” 

‘*In the drawing-room one after- 
noon when he had walked home with 
me from atea at the English Lega- 
tion.” 

‘* What happened the 
you met him?” 

‘‘IT never saw him again—that is, 
alone.” 

Hedworth’s face and tone changed 
suddenly. 30th softened. ‘* Why 
not?” 

She raised her head from the 
of the sofa and lifted 
antly. ‘‘I did not dare—if you will 
know. Carnath came along shortly 
after, and I took him as soon as he 
offered himself. Why do you look so 
pleased? The one was as bad as the 
other, only in the course I took there 
was no scandal.” 

‘** Which is the point. Scandal and 
snubs and vulgar insinuation in print 
and out of it would have demoralized 
you. How do you feel toward this 
man now? If he were free and came 
for you would you marry him?” 

She shook her head, and looked up 
at him, smiling and blushing again. 
‘*He is no more to me than one of the 
book-heroes I used to fancy myself in 
love with.” 
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‘Why didn’t he get a divorce and 
marry you? I thought anyone could 
get a divorce in the States.”’ 

You English people know so 
much about the United States! You 
are willing to believe anything and to 
know nothing. I really think you feel 
that your dignity would be com- 
promised if you knew as much about 
America as we know about Europe. 
Your attitude is like that of old peo- 
ple to a new invention which is too 
remarkable for their powers of ap- 
preciation; so they take refuge in dis- 
dain.” 

He smiled, as he always did when 
her patriotism flamed. ‘‘ You haven't 
answered my question.” 

‘* What?—oh, divorce. If a man has 
a good wife, no matter how uncon- 
genial, he can’t get rid of her unless 
he is a brute; and I didn’t happen to 
like that sort of man.” 

‘*Like? I thought you said just 
now that you loved him.”’ 

‘*] don’t think now thatI did. I 
explained that a while ago.” 


‘““‘Why have you changed your 
mind?” 
‘*T never knew a man to ask so 


many questions.” 
But before he left her he knew. 


Edith anticipated pleasurably the 


sensation her engagement would 
make, but did not announce it at 
once. She had a certain feminine 


secretiveness which made her doubly 
enjoy a happiness undiluted by pub- 
licity; and, moreover, she thought 
that some further deference was due 
to Carnath. She was very happy, the 
more so as she had believed until a 
short while ago that her strong tem- 
peramental possibilities were vaulted 
in her nature’s little churchyard. 
‘*Our hearts after first love are like 
our dead,” she thought; ‘‘they sleep 
until the hour of resurrection.” And 
she knew different now. Hedworth 
dominated her, had taken her love 
rather than asked for it, and, al- 
though he was jealous and exacting, 
she was haunted by the traditions of 
man’s mutability, and studied her re- 
sources as it had never occurred to 
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her to study them before. She found 
that the outer envelopes of her per- 
sonality could be made to shift with 
kaleidoscopic brilliancy, and except 
when Hedworth needed repose—she 
had much tact—she treated him to 
these many moods in turn. It is pos- 
sible that she added to her fascination, 
but, having won him without effort, 
she could have rested on her laurels. 
He was deeply in love with her, and 
worried himself with presentiments 
of what might happen before she 
would consent to marry. Both being 
children of worldly wisdom, however, 
they harlequined their misgivings and 
were happy when together. 

Fortunately for both, she was heavy- 
laden with femininity, and was con- 
tent to give all and receive the little 
that man in the nature of his life and 
inherited particles has to offer. She 
was satisfied to be adored, desired, 
mentally appreciated, and to give. If 
his ego was always paramount, his 
spiritual demands so imperious that 
he appropriated the full measure of 
sympathy and comprehension that 
Nature has let loose for man and 
woman, not caring to know anything 
of her beyond the fact that she was 
the one woman in the world in whom 
he saw no- fault, she was satisfied to 
have it so. She was a clever woman, 
but not too clever; and their chances 
of happiness were good. 

And then a strange thing happened 
to her. 

Hedworth was called to Switzer- 
land by his mother, who fell ill. His 
parting with Edith occupied several 
hours and, during the three or four 
days following, his affianced protested 
that she was inconsolable. But his 
letters were frequent and character- 
istic, and she began to enjoy the new 
phase of their intercourse: the excite- 
ment of waiting for the mail, the de- 
light which the first glimpse of the 
envelope on her breakfast tray gave 
her, the novelty of receiving a frag- 
ment of him daily, which her imagina- 
tion could expand into his hourly life 
and thoughts. The season was over, 
and she had little else to do. She 
expected him back at any moment, 














THE SMART 





and preferred to await his arrival miliar and fresh of lineament; even 
in town the moments of rapture, which ar 

One evening she was sitting in her soonest to fade, and the fitful solace 
bedroom thinking m. The night’ she had found, in those last days, im- 


been. 


d about the 


I appalled 
he thought 


nalt hle en 
Jpalipal iC Clil- 


e, and that 
and part in 


who has the 
lly love? Is 


ng asecond 
VY 11KC riaic 





hts to Hed- 

i ide and 
other man 
e his ghost 
, he seen ed 
rself living 





the past again and again, instinct with 





its sensations. He had had much in 

his life to cark and harrow, and the 

old sympathy and tenderness vibrated 

| aloud, and little out of tune. She 

wondered what had become of him, 

what he was doing at the moment. 

the sense of She did not believe that he had loved 





1 . 1 1 
weeks Of com} any woman since; ne 1aa nearly eCx- 


| 





defined their hausted his capacity for loving when 
her now th: he met her. 

with the skill and coolness of a man And at the same time she was dis- 
who ‘stood women and could _ tinctly conscious that if the two men 
keep id stood before her should spring to 





. 
' r 
Hedwor Nevertheless, when she 











recalled, her |] conjured his image, the shadowy fig- 
grin, that sh ure of the other man stood behind, 
promptings {f looking over Hedworth’s shoulder 
ment, of high with the half-cynical smile which had 
where he was ly 1 he had told 





with better: t were free the moment, 
which she recognized in his nature that he loved he1 

and to coax the choked bulbs of those ‘*Ts it the old love that is demand- 
fairer flowers which may have been ing its rights, not the man?” she 
there before he and the world knew thought ‘*Ts it true, then, that all 


too well. Then she re- we women want is love, and that it is 


ts of torment as weicome in oO! 


each othe 
e attractive frame as 
r- another? That it is not Hedworth I 

1 é 1 love but what he gives me? Now 
eeping. She recalled that she had that I even suspect this, can I be 
even beaten tl ing her- happy? Will that ghost always look 





rtlingly fa- She was a woman of sound, practical 


























CROWNED 


sense, and had no intention of risking 
her happiness by falling a victim to her 
imagination. She lightedthe gas and 
tte a letter to her former lover—a 
endly letter, without sentimental 
illusion, asking for news of him. 
The sight of the handwriting that had 
once thrilled her, as well as the nature 
f his reply, would at least bring her 
some sort of mental climax. More- 
( ie might be dead. It might be 
ritual influence that had handled 
imagination. She was not a su- 
| titious woman; she was merely 
wise en oh to knew that she knew 
thing, and that it was folly to dis- 
elieve anything 


Hedworth did not return for three 
] During that time it 


to her that her brain was an amphi- 


seemed 


theatre in which the two men were 
constantly wrestling. She never saw 


one without the other. When Hed- 


worth mastered for the moment she 
was reminded that he was merely 
playing a familiar tune on her soul- 
keys. She felt for the man who had 


first touched those keys a persistent 
tenderness, and during the last days 
watched re stlessly for his letter. But 
felt no whatever to see 
} ; ; . I nar \7-¢} ] 2 
him again. For Hedworth she longed 


desire 


creasingly. 
Hedworth 
man vanished. 


returned. The other 


She announced the engagement, 
and she and Hedworth were invited 
to the same houses for the Autumn. 


Necessarily they saw little of each 
and planned to meet in the 
less frequented and in the 
woods. At first they enjoyed this 
I but when they found 
themselves two of a large party that 
emed to pervade every corner of 
house and grounds at once, and 
two days had passed without an inter- 
iew of five minutes’ duration, Hed- 
worth walked up to _ her- was 
lone for the moment—and said: 
‘‘Four weeks from to-day we 


otner, 


rooms 


w experience ; 


she 


larry.” 
She gave a little gasp, but made 


no protest. 
‘*T have had 


enough of dawdling 
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and sentimentalizing. We will marry 
at your house in Sussex on the second 
of October.” 
‘* Very well,” she 
Shortly after she 


said. 
went to Paris to 
confer with the talent that should en- 


hance her loveliness, then paid Mrs. 
Hedworth a visit in Switzerland. 
Hedworth met her there, and his 
mother saw little of her guests. 


I returned to England alone. 
Hedworth was to follow at the end of 
t and spend the few remain- 
ing days of his bachelorhood at the 
house of a friend whose estate ad- 
joined the Lady Carnath had 
bought not long after her husband's 
death. 

Several days later she was sitting at 
her dressing table when a letter was 


land 


dit 
vd1tn 


1e@ Week 


one 


handed her bearing the Washington 
postmark. Her maid was devising a 


new coiffure, and she was grumbling 
at the result. She glanced at the su- 
perscription, pushed the letter aside, 
and commanded the maid to arrange 
her hair in the simple fashion that 
suited her best. After the woman 
had fixed the last pin, Edith critically 
examined her profile in the triple 
mirror; then thrust out a thin little 
foot to be divested of its mule and 
shod in a_ slipper that had arrived 
that morning from Paris: she ex- 
pected people to tea. While the maid 
was on her knees Edith bethought 
herself of the letter and read it: 
DEAR LADY CARNATH: 

I have been in Canada all 
No letters were forwarded. 
here at the Metropolitan. 


Summer. 
I find yours 
Thanks, I am 


well. Life is the same with me. I eat 
and drink and wither. But you are a 
memory to be thankful for, and I have 


never tried to forget you. I was glad to 
learn through Lord Tower, whom I met 
in Montreal, that you are well and 
happy. I wish I may never hear other- 
wise. 

Then followed several 
news of her old friends. 

‘*Poor fellow!” thought 
with a sigh. ‘But I doubt if any 
woman or any circumstances would 
ever make a man like that happy. 
There are those wretched people, and 
I am not half-dressed!” 


pages of 


Edith, 
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Nevertheless, he again took his 
stand in her brain and elbowed Hed- 
worth—whose concrete part was de- 
tained in Switzerland several days 
longer than he had intended. She 


did not answer the letter at once; it 
was not an easy letter to answer. 
But it haunted her; and finally she 


sat down at her desk and bit the end 
of her penholder. 

She sat staring before her, the man 
in complete possession. And gradu- 
the If this 
old love, which her mind and senses 
1ad corporealized, refused to abdi- 
cate, had she any right to marry Hed- 
worth? Now that she had unlocked 
this ghost, might not she find it at her 
whenever her husband was ab- 
sent, reminding her that she was a 
sortof mental bigamist? Carnath had 
no part in her dilemma; 
recalled his episode 

She was as positive as she had been 
when the case had unrolled itself that 
she had no wish to see the first man 
again; that did he stand before her his 
power would be wz/. He was a back 
num ber—a fatal position to occupy in 
the imagination of a vital and world- 
living woman. 

**TIs it all that he awakened, made 
known to me, represented, that arises 
in resentment? Or is it that the soul 
only gives itself once, acknowledges 
only one mate? The mind and body 
perhaps obey the demand for compan- 
ionship again. The soul in its loneli- 
ness endeavors to accompany these 
comrades, but finds that it has pro- 
jected itself beyond to the mate of 
the past. Probably when a woman 
marries a man she does not love, the 
soul, having no demand made upon 
it, abstracts itself, sleeps. It is when 
a mate to whom it might wholly have 
given itself appears that, in its isola- 
tion and desolation, it clamors for its 
wedded part.” 

Her teeth indented the nib of her 
penholder. ‘‘ Was ever a woman in 
So illu- 


ally color left her face. 


side 


she barely 


such a predicament before? 
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ox 





SET 


sionary and yet so ridiculously actual! 
Shall I send Hedworth away and sit 
down with this phantom through life? 
I understand that some women get 
their happiness out of just that sort 
of thing. Then when I forgot Hed- 
worth would I forget 47m? Is pas- 
sion needed to set the soul free? Un- 
til Hedworth made me feel awakened 
womanhood personified, I had not 
thought of this man for years, not 
even during the year of my mourn- 
ing, when I was rather bored. What 
am I to do? I can’t fling my life 
away. lam not amorbididiot. But 
I can’t marry one man if what I feel 
for him is simply the galvanizing of a 
corpse. Hedworth ought to be taken 
ill and his life despaired of. That is 
the way things would work out in a 
novel.” 


Her face grew whiter still. She 
had had another mental shock. For 
the first time she realized that no 


woman could suffer twice as she had 
suffered five years ago. That at least 
was all the other man’s. Her capac- 
ity for pain had been blunted, two- 
thirds exhausted. If Hedworth left 
her, died, she might regret him, long 
to have him back; but that aban- 
don of grief, that racking of every 
sense, that groping in an abyss 
while a voiceless something within 
her raved and shrieked, resolved 
themselves into black fingers which 
wrote Hedworth’s inferior posi- 
tion. 

‘* What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” She dipped the pen into the ink 
and put it tothe paper. At least, for 
the moment, she could write a friend- 
ly note to this man, convey tactful 
sympathy, little good as it would do 
him. The letter must be answered. 

She heard a step on the gravel be- 
neath her open window. She sprang 
to her feet, the blood rushing to her 
hair. She ran to the window and 
leaned out, smiling and trembling. 
Hedworth’s eyes flashed upward to 
hers. 


























A TALI 


THE LADYE ANNE 


A TWISI 


By Mary Adelaide Keeler 


HE gorgeously appointed ball- 
room of Mrs. Ludlam was the 
scene of a surging, swaying 

mass of silk and chiffon, velvet, satin 
and broadcloth. 

To a person not understanding the 
situation and afflicted with deafness, 
who might have gazed from the mu- 
sicians’ gallery down upon the gyrat- 
ing crowd, the scene would have 
appeared ludicrous. The erratic 
twirls and twists and skips and dashes 
of the dancers; the wonderful activ- 
ity of the feet and the evidently 
quiescent state of the brain as indi- 
cated by the blank and expressionless 
faces might have filled the potential 
deaf person with doubt regarding the 
intelligence of the assemblage. But 
to an initiated mortal with automatic 
ears the dulcet, entrancing, thrilling 
strains of ‘‘ Waldteufel”’ andthe magic 
propinquity of chiffon and broadcloth 
told a story of supreme earthly happi- 
ness 

Not so, however, of Miss Ellicott— 
known among her zntimes as The 
Ladye Anne, as expressing more 
forcibly her majestic carriage and the 
uncompromising stiff, backward kink 
in her high-held neck—whose coun- 
tenance was flushed with an angry 
light, and whose eyes snapped and 
scintillated and shot wrathy glances 
in the direction of the door, where 
lounged against a rosewood panel six 
feet of indolent masculinity. 

‘*He isn’t particularly keen after 
you know,” said the callow 
youth inside the glazed shirt front, 
whose arm surrounded her satin 


girls, 


waist as they slid over the slippery 
floor. 


‘*He’s a nice enough chap in 





his way, but he thinks young girls 
awful bores; he says they’re gauches 
and raw and very flat generally, you 
know,” he concluded, with a wheez- 
ing gasp as a vigorous thump between 
his rounded shoulder-blades from the 
crook of an advancing elbow pitched 
him violently into The Ladye Anne. 

‘I hope I haven’t killed you out- 
right,” he spluttered, apologetically, 
as he regained his equipoise and made 
a desperate clutch at the reeling girl, 
who had been knocked off her feet by 
the shock. ‘‘ That fellow’s an awful 
muff; that’s the third time to-night 
he’s rammed me with that cast-iron 


elbow of his. Now, you don’t feel 
faint, do you?” he added, solici- 


tously. 

‘*No, I never faint, but I do feel a 
bit dizzy,” she promptly answered, 
with her usual dignity under trying 
circumstances, ‘‘and I fancy we'd 
better sit out the rest of the dance in 
the conservatory.” 

So the youth piloted her to the 
door, where the satin folds of her chic 
frock rustled against the two long 
black spikes of broadcloth that cov- 
ered the symmetrical proportions of 
Broughton Egerton as he calmly 
gazed over and beyond her at nothing 
in particular. 

The conservatory was a nice place 
in which to sit out a dance, but, for 
that matter, so were the flower-be- 
decked stairs. 

The youth and The I.adye Anne 
reached a settee in safety and sat them- 
selves down. And when she had grace- 
fully disposed her shimmering draper- 
ies to her satisfaction and had rekinked 
her neck to an angle of forty-five de- 
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snapped Miss Ellicott, send- 














re] as she ] ed the shivering 
vol to the Dack of the settee witn 
her glittering eyé 

ocks 

S1¢ nN 

her ey 

4 A/, 

before 

mothe l 

at home one rainy afternoon in Feb- 
en seal ham wes 11 1 
ruary. Again she was at a ball, and 
he shimmering satin of her frock 
- tod - al st hae lithe fncm aos 
rustied ¢ y abot € ithe form as 
} + 


she was and twisted over the 
floor by ‘allow Mr. Dollie. 
With an indifferent glance she 


looked over his shoulder at an indolent 





igure leanin 





fig g against a‘door, and 
with an equally indifferent glance the 


S 


1 


figure looked back at her. Since the 


night of her celebrated refusal to 
h , 3m hrou)eh 117 hea 1} } rer ] 
have h brought up, she had severa 
hundred times seen Mr. Egerton lean- 
ing against the different doors of dif- 


ferent ballrooms, and they had always 
glanced at each other thus. Their 
acquaintance had never progressed 
further. .If Mr. Egerton felt ag- 
grieved at her snul , he did not 
tag himself to that effect. 

‘*What do you think of that Miss 
Ellicott, otherwise The Ladye Anne?” 























THE 





queried a man who was also leaning 
against the panel. 


‘I don’t think of her at all,” an- 
swered the other, drowsily, as he 
stared blankly into space. 


‘“Then you’re the only man in 
own that doesn’t: she’s the toast of 
the day.” 

‘H’m,” suppressing an incipient 
yawn; ‘‘she’s been so a long time.”’ 

‘* Well, you see, if a girl doesn’t go 
off in her second year she’s apt to 
ing fire; she gets too deuced par- 
ular. It’srather hard to find achat 

suit her maturer fancy, whereas 

teeners snap up anything that 
ppens to come their way.” 

‘* H’m. 

‘Yes, that’s the way it is.” 

a le hy 
‘* Yes, I don’t believe she'll ever 

rr) although they say she’s got 

‘eyes cocked England-ward now.”’ 
nu 

‘*Tt’s a sort of Mecca, you know.” 

“a 

‘*Yes—why, look there! 
What a chump that Dollie is. 
down!” 

And then the two men made a 
sprint for a crushed-up heap of satin 

the floor. The six-foot 


™” 





il 


Gad! 
She’s 


1d lace on 
length of broadcloth containing Mr. 
Egerton arrived there first, and, slip- 
ping his hand about Miss Ellicott’s 
vaist, by a deft athletic trick of the 
wrist he instantly stood her upright 
n her feet, or, more accurately 
speaking, foot, for she could stand 
but limply. 


LADYE 





ANNE 


*] hope you're 


hurt,” 
claimed the other man, as she desper- 


not ex- 
ately clutched the supporting coat 
sleeve of Mr. Egerton, and looked as 
if she were on the verge of collapsing 
altogether upon the near-by expanse 
of slippery shirt front. 

‘* |—_I—I’m afraid I am,” she whis- 
pered, faintly, going a ghastly white. 
‘*It’s my ankle; a twist.” 

Then the man, that his 
well-founded suspicions about her 
collapsing were to be verified, and be- 
ing punctilious to a degree, hastily in- 
troduced Mr. Egerton to her, so that 
she might not suffer the mortification 
of swooning in the arms of a stranger. 
And after a rather dazed recognition 
of the impromptu introduction and a 
murmuring in Mr. Dollie’s tingling 
ear to the eff that her time had 


seeing 


eitect 
come to be taken out for a twist, she 
smiled sweetly and fainted with much 
grace. 

Mr. Egerton, with a terribly bored 
expression—the only time, in the 
memory of the oldest of them present, 
that he ever had any particular ex- 
pression—gathered up the flimsy 
burden and carried it to the regions 
above. 

Then he went back to his original 
position against the door. 

Six months afterward he 
Miss Ellicott. 

But now, when he goes to balls 
and leans up against the doors, in- 
stead of looking at her indifferently, 
as she twirls by him, he turns his 


head and looks the other way. 


married 


QUITE LIKELY 


GELDUM FEDD—What would you do if you had money to burn? 


SOILED SPOONER- 


Have a hot time, o’ course! 


A CLOSE CALL 


~ HE—Were you ever married? 
He—No; 





but I was once engaged to a Brook 








A NEWPORT BACHELOR 
MODERNIZED VERSION OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET LXXIII 


"THAT time of year thou may’st in me behold 
(Despite the art that makes me look still young), 
When yellow leaves upon my brow are hung 
Autumn's cotillion favors, and fools’-gold. 
In me the ennui of an idle day 
Wears to a close, and I must now be drest 
For dinner, and the season’s last soirée; 
My faithful valet, Death, will do the rest. 
Thou hast, no doubt, observed the transient fire 
That Indian Summer warms his chill hands by? 
And soon it serves him for a funeral pyre, 
Where dreams burnt out at last in ashes lie. 
All this, if thou must see, haply forget! 
And wed me, heiress—for I’m deep in debt. 





HENRY TYRRELL. 


EXPERIMENT IN SCIENCE 


ANE—Why did Cousin Anne refuse the judge, after accepting his atten- 
tions all Winter? 


Susan—Oh, I suppose she wished to prove that even a legal light may be 


turned down. 
we 


DOUBTLESS WITH REASON 


S' YME women wish that they were men, 
“ But there are more, I must aver, 
Ne’er harbor such a thought—but then, 
They often wish their husbands were. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


A GALLANT MAN 





B ELLE—What did he think of my singing? 
)  Lena—He blamed it all on the piano, 














By Mrs. 


HE table decorations were en- 
tirely of white flowers- 
of-the-valley standing in deep- 


lilies- 


green moss, and clusters of stephan- 
otis nestling in Dresden china bas- 

kets. 
The famous Havant gold plate 
out in pleasant contrast to 


shone 
this bridal—or funereal—effect. The 
light was cunningly arranged behind 
pink ons ides, while the room, with its 
noble black paneling, was in semi- 
obscurity. Van Dyck’s Charles l.— 
one of the apparently endless collec- 


tion—looked down pallidly out of 
the twilight, and next to him 
Henrietta Maria’s small oval face, 
amid its surrounding curls, was 
turned meditatively upon the distin- 
uished company. The Holbein was 


too far off to catch the light at all, 
which was the less of a deprivation to 
the diners as it was an unusually ugly 
Holbein. 

Lady Havant was not modern. She 
thought old fashions best. It had 
taken a long time to reconcile her to 
the diner a la Russe; she had had an 
only brother killed in the Crimea, 
and couldn’t bear the name of Russia. 


Only very recently she had given 
way on the subject of pink candle 
shades, for she came of an era whena 


glare of light was fashionable, if not 
becoming. But her daughter, five- 
and-thirty and unmarried, had per- 
suaded her. 
All a. you know,” said Lady 
Amabel, ‘‘haven’t the Havant com 
ple xion, mamma, and in this day of 
make-ups it’s downright cruel to flood 
a person's face with light.’ 
‘If they w#// make Jezebels of 
I can't help it, 


themselves, my dear, 


FOR LOVE OF LORD PATRICK 


Poultney 


Bigel yW 


said her Ladyship. ‘‘I shall 
to hide 
ings.” 

She added that 
nothing only the 
is important, 


not try 
their powderings and plaster- 


‘“appearances are 
the heart 
Havant 


state of 
and Lord 


observed, plaintively, that he liked 
to see whether he was ‘‘ eatin’ beef or 
mutton.’”’ However, Lady Amabel 


sunset the 
ies and roses had 


carried the day, and after 
wearers of false lil 
nothing to fear. 

The air of Havant Hall was de- 
cidedly sacerdotal; the house was one 
that always smelt of incense. There 
was a priest at the table to-night, a 
stout German with a coarse, good- 
natured face and inadequately washed, 
stumpy hands that he folded on the 
edge of the table when he was not 
vigorously wielding his knife and 
fork. 

Then there were the three sons of 
the house, who knew nothing but how 
to ride and how to get into debt— 
two accomplishments that often flour- 
ish on a limited income. 


Lord Havant was, at seventy, a 
better man than any one of his boys, 
and his good-nature would have 


ruined him long ago but for his wife. 
Though she was the daughter of a 
marquess she knew all about Havant, 
from the picture gallery to the fowl- 
houses. She could claim acquaint- 
ance with every individual egg and 
knew every detail in its career, from 
the hen-coop to the kitchen and its 
final appearance in the dining-room. 
The dairy was her hobby, and the 


patent ‘‘ separator” was one of the 
things that the guests for the ‘‘ week 
end”? went to see when they were 


tired of picking primroses or watch- 
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a cousin OT t nouse, was t ing her 
t igs tnat ored he for she was 
not a patient woman. ‘The Colonel 
was an ex-Guardcsman ihne hgure 
of a man with the rain of ; 
well. of a Gu irdsn in 


Protestant, you know, Mrs 
ing; ‘‘a pillar 


Sibyl turned on him swiftly, her 
eyes suddenly transformed by mirth 
“You one of the pillars of th 
Church! she said ‘“What Jordly 

ecture yi church must have!”’ 


1 
1e WIT 
4 





ht, and to this day h 
Armytage 
his victims 
‘*That’s the first lau 
to-night,’”’ said Sibyl, turning 
renewed the 
the other side. ‘‘ I’ve been so 
1 





had 
with 
man on 
bore d 
all day!” she ac 
‘*There is 

?” t 


, plaintively. 

1 to do here, is 
“a ? 
ad weather ‘+h as we've had to- 
1e can’t read, forthere are no 


¢ ; 
ig ? 
i€ast, 1 





C 
ly Bradshaw and breviaries,” 
assented Sibyl. 

‘*Is it that they think it wicked t 
1—or don’t they care for it?” 


) 
read asked 
Hilary Dexter. 
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SET 


-lox king, with 


S 


-— 7 , 
He was dark and good 
] } ; 


a bold eye, and he regarded his neigh- 


bor with interest. 

Either—both—I don’t’ know. 
Lady Havant is my aunt, you know, 
so be careful what you say.” 

‘*Why do you take it for granted 
that I shall say something bad? I 


respect my lady—as I do all the prod- 


ucts of that effete civilization from 
which I have been absent so long.” 

‘*Where have you been all these 
years?” 

: Dexter raised his eyebrows. 

‘* Where not?” he said “Tt would 
only tire you to hear You look sick 
of eve ryth ng ilre ly deadly sick,’ 
he added, thoughtfully ooking her 
f1 in the f She went crimson, 
and a spark of resentment rose in her 
eyes 

Do \ kt \ he Vi y‘ 1 strike me ‘ti 
he went on L’ve reit 1 all aay, 
and it is plainer to me now than eve1 
You're 1 tate of indecision about 
somet t will affect your whole 
future desperate, yet \ 





+ 


can t make up your mind 


oht ?” 
rignt 


She was very pale now 

**Colo ( De te ! said then 
with stuc insolence By the way, 
what are vou Colonel of?” 


' 
He kept his temper perfectly. 


‘*That I can’t tell you; you must 


look in the Army List. I’ve been 
where these titles mean all sorts of 
hings,”’ he continued. ‘*‘What I’m 
most interested in, though, is you, 
dear lad, I never saw a woman I 
liked so well—and I’ve seen many. 
You have that look « race, of cour- 
age, that glorifies a woman’s beauty. 


I never saw one with that look before 
in such perfection 
‘*Tf you had, you 
kin through your heart long ago,” 
Mrs. Armytage. Then she 
turned to the ex-Guardsman, and 
said: ‘‘ Don’t you think we’re rather 
getting down in the social scale? My 
aunt has got together some curious 
people to-night. What with 
made gentlemen from Houndsditch, 
and sham Colonels from God knows 
where, really——’” 


‘d have had a bod- 
] 


said 


self- 
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Dexter heard, as she had intended 
that he should, and ground his teeth 
under his grizzled mustache. 

‘* Now, I'll tell you whom I like,” 
said Havant, ‘‘and I miss him. I 
wish he’d stopped on. I mean Lord 
Patrick. He’s a typical Irishman, 
don’t you know—blue eyes, black 
hair, splendid color, fine figure. Pity 
he’s so down on his luck, and can’t re- 
trieve himself by a good marriage. 
He’s married already, you know—old 


story, early entanglement and all 


that 
‘Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Army- 
tage, all her insolence gone. 


Cant get a divorce, 


| les ° 
unluckily 


ru 
woman perfectly straight, though she 
drinks—lives with her mother, who 


sticks to her like a leech: does trapeze 
business or something. Ah, well, 
pe rhaps she’ll do it once too often, 
and set Pat free. Let’s hope so.” 

Lady Havant was rising. His 
Lordship was just in the middle of 
but that didn’t matter. 
just nipped off, in time to see 
he fox—by Jove! a near thing, I tell 
you” . . . and the glistening, 
rustling ladies carried away their 
white shoulders and glowing jewels, 
passing under the melancholy nose of 
Charles I. on their way to the drawing- 
room. 

‘*There’s a woman for you!” said 
Colonel Havant to Dexter, as Sibyl 
leftthem. ‘‘ Eight-and-twenty, thor- 
oughbred, a widow, and got £5,000 
a year. What a chance for somebody 
—for you, eh, Dexter?” 

‘*Why not for you?” said Dexter. 

The Colonel sighed ecstatically. 

‘“Ah,” said he, ‘‘ she dd say rather 
a nice thing to me at dinner.”’ 

Dexter smiled indulgently and held 
his peace. 

‘* Aunt,” said Sibyl, in the draw- 
ing-room, as the vicar’s daughter be- 
gan singing, ‘‘ why do you have that 
man Dexter in the house? He’s an 
awful bounder.” 

‘* What siang, Sibyl!” Lady Havant 
protested. ‘‘ He’s most interesting; 
Father Hellering is converting him. 
I’m afraid he’s been wild, but he is 
being led into the right way at last.” 


a story, 


‘So | 
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‘* Well, I give it up! 
converted—” and Mrs. 
went over to Lady Amabel. 

‘* Do you like Colonel Dexter?” she 
asked, bluntly. 

‘‘Hush! Don’t 
bel. 

The vicar’s daughter was singing, 
‘‘Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle 
home,” in a voice that neither Mary 
nor the cattle could have heard unless 
they had been tethered to the piano 
leg. 

‘* Does he want to 
persisted Sibyl. 


If he’s being 
Armytage 


talk!” said Ama- 


marry you?” 


‘*No, I’m too poor,” whispered 
Amabel. ‘‘He’s stone broke, poor 
dear. You would suit him better.”’ 


‘*T wouldn’t trust myself near him 
if I had a dagger in my hand!” said 
Sibyl, under cover of ‘‘ The Lands o’ 
Dee.” 

‘“* Thank you, Miss Crickley. I 
never heard that ballad given as you 
sing it.”’ 

At last it was time for bedroom can- 
dlesticks. The guests had gone, and 
only the house-party remained. Lord 
Havant was openly yawning. Her 
Ladyship, in the pursuit of 
duty, controlled her features and bade 
everyone good-night. Colonel Dexter 
handed Sibyl her candlestick, as they 
all stood in the black oak hall. His 
fingers just brushed hers, and he felt 
that she was icy. 

‘*T wish I could help you!” he mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Don’t decide hastily. Wait 
till the morning.”’ 

She swept silently by him, up the 
stairs, the look of ‘* pride and cour- 
age” on her face illuminated by the 
candle she carried. 


ireiess 


II 


Lapy Havant had offered her niece 
the Stuart Room—the chamber in the 
old wing of the Hall where Charles 
II. had once slept; but Mrs. Army- 
tage had refused the honor, laugh- 
ingly recommending her Ladyship 
to save her historical apartments for 
Americans and Jacobites. She her- 
self was content with two smaller, 
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brighter, chintz-hung rooms, that had 
nothing about them of what she ir- 
reverently called ‘‘ venerable stuffi- 
ness.’ 

To-night the fire blazed brig 
the sitting-room, and the plump cha 
drawn up before it extended inviting 


arms 


htly in 


Sibyl, with 
not unusual with 
missed her maid and, still in 
dinner dress, responded to the invita- 
tion of fire and chair 

It was a ve on which the 
light of the flames glowed—the face of 
a woman who, woman-like, was pining 
and suffering for love of a man, who 
probably, man-like, was not worthy of 
it all. Her indignation at the inso 
lence of Dexter was forgotten; she 
had much else to trouble and occupy 
her. It was long after midnight be- 
fore she thought of going to bed. As 
she was turning to go into the ad- 
joining bedroom she was startled by 
hearing a very light tap on the door 
Her interest in psychical research had 
made her curious, but not supersti- 
tious, and she at once attributed the 
knock to human agency. After an 
instant’s hesitation, she said, in a low 
voice: ‘‘ Who’s there?” 

The door opened slowly, and she 
saw Hilary Dexter. He was in his 
smoking jacket, and its touches of 
color were lurid in the light of the 
single candle that he carried. His 
eyes were at once sombre and spark- 
ling. 

Sibyl’s surprise was so overpower- 
ing that she stood speechless, and 
meanwhile Dexter entered the room 
and noiselessly closed the door. He 
looked at her with a slight, triumph- 
ant smile. 

** May I sit down?” he asked. 

Her first impulse, being a woman, 
and helpless, was to scream; but she 
saw in a moment that it would be the 
height of folly. Instead, she quick- 
ly mastered her nerves, and said: 
‘* What does this mean?” 

‘*It means,” said Dexter, ‘‘ simply 
that I have made an appointment to 
see you alone.”’ 

** You might have done so at some 


pulses 


ry sad face 


, 


sé 
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better time and place,” she replied, 
amazed at herself that she deigned to 
parley with him 

‘*That is true,’ with mock 
respect that made her tingle, ‘‘ but I 
know, for som or other, you 
don’t like me 

‘ / the 
words failed her 

‘That being th ” pursued 
Dexter, ‘‘ you might have refused me 
interview, and as I am leaving 
to-morrow- 


reason 


he blazed, and further 


you?’ s 
e case, 


this 
you see,” he added, after 
ince but to dis 
improper 


had no ch: 
this very 


i pause, ‘‘] 
turb you in 
manner.” 


He stood smiling at her over the 
candle 

Sibyl faced him squarely. She 
hardly knew whether her rage or her 


curiosity was the greater. Fear had 
vanished. 

‘*Ah, that look of race and 
age!” Dexter murmured, admiringly 
‘* Well worth the risk!” ars 

‘*Will it help your upward careet 
in this house if I rouse my uncle and 
call him here?” asked Sibyl, calmly. 
‘*T can do so in a few minutes.” 

‘*T think not,” the Colonel, 
with equal coolness. ‘‘ Lord Havant 
sleeps in the old wing, and your maid 
is safe in bed at the farther end of 
a corridor a long way off.” 

‘*You know that?” she cried, im 
pulsively. 

Dexter bowed. ‘‘I am 
and a strategist!” he said. 

‘*T can easily rouse someone!” 
persisted. 

‘*But you won't,” said he. ‘‘ Just 
think what an awkward situation for 
you! My reputation, as you justly 
remind me, is not a very good one, 
and servants never forget these 
things. It would ail be in the Upper 
Ten next week—a villainous little 
sheet, but read on the sly by thou- 
sands. Bereasonable, I beg. Let us 
sit down—I hate to see a lady stand— 
and I will tell you why I came.” 


cour 


said 


a soldier 


she 


‘*Let this farce end. You are a 
blackguard and came on a black- 
guard’s errand. Out with it, what- 


ever it is!” 
Mrs. Armytage stood, tall, straight 
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and contemptuously defiant. Dexter 
set the candlestick on the table. 

‘You won't sit?” he said, regret- 
fully. ‘*Ah, well, you look very 
handsome standing. Do you know, 
by a singular chance you are wearing 
my favorite material? Velvet is the 
thing for tall, beautiful women—vel- 
vet and pearls. There is nothing like 
them.”’ 

‘* Don’t try me too far,” said Siby!. 
Her face was pale and all her mus- 
tense. She was like a tigress 
about to spring. 

‘*Qur interview is so charming that 
I am tempted to prolong it,” said 
Dexter. 

Sibyl looked about her almost 
wildly. Her hatred of the man was so 
great that had she found a weapon it 
might have gone hard with him. 

‘*But it is late,” he added, ‘‘ and 
you must sleep. Do you know where 
my room is?” 

‘‘Certainly not! 
she said. 

‘*T thought you might have seen it; 
you know the house so well. It is 
the Red Room, with the old oak, and 
the copy of Van Dyck over the fire- 
place—the room Lord Patrick slept 
in before I came.” 

At the mention of that name not all 
Sibyl’s self-command could control 
her color. The shock was too 
great. 

‘* What is all that to me?” she asked, 
with difficulty. 

Dexter did not reply directly. ‘‘I 
wonder,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘if a// 
Irishmen are so careless? It seems 
to be an Irish trait. But no honorable 
man of any nationality would will- 
ingly betray a woman. I am nota 
saint, but I never betrayed a woman.” 


cies 


Why should I?” 


Sibyl flashed out: ‘‘That must 
be because no woman ever trusted 
you!” 


Dexter smiled a little. 

‘*How hard you are! 
you don’t like me!” 

‘*Tell me what you want to say,’ 
said Sibyl, ‘‘and go. What is it?” 


I’m afraid 


‘*T want to warn you against writ- 
ing to young gentlemen who leave 
letters in their blotters.” 
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In spite of her nerve a little cry 
escaped her. 


‘* Yes,” said Dexter, sympathetic- 
ally. ‘‘It zs a little hard, I grant 
you, for a woman like you to be 


ruined socially by the carelessness of 
a young ne’er-do-well like Pat Des- 
mond. Only think, if an enemy had 
found it!—for all rich, pretty women 
have enemies, you know, whether 
they deserve them or not.” 

To Mrs. Armytage the situation 
was becoming like something in a bad 
dream—the half-lighted room, the 
dying fire, the three flickering candles, 
the dark, silent night outside, her 
utter helplessness, and the sneering 
devil in black and red who stood over 
her and held herin his grip. She put 
her hand to her eyes for a moment to 
shut out the sight of him. 

‘*Tf,” she said, at length, ‘‘ Lord 
Patrick Desmond has left one of my 
notes in his blotter it cannot affect 
me as much as it affects the man who 
has stolen it.”’ 

Dexter laughed softly. 

‘*Bon sang ne peut mentir!” he 
said. ‘‘ You are very plucky and you 
know how to ‘bluff ’—a vulgar word 
for a useful thing. But, dear lady, it 
will do you no good. I mean well by 
you, if you_will only believe it—and 
if you would only sit down—” he 
pointed to a chair. 

Sibyl felt so weak that she sank 
into it without the consent of her will. 
The Colonel seated himself at a dis- 
creet distance. 

‘*Ah, that’s better. Now we can 
talk. I wanttohelp you. After all, 
no one need see this letter, you know.” 

She was agonizedly trying to re- 
member what she had written. 

‘“‘There zs no letter,” she 
‘* You are not telling the truth.’ 

He laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Upon 
my word,” he said, ‘‘ I am—this time.” 

‘*If it is so,” she went on, desper- 
ately, ‘‘how can it hurt me? What 
should there be in my letter to Lord 
Patrick——” 

‘‘“Much that should not be,” re- 
plied Dexter. ‘‘I think there is noth- 
ing so beautiful—and so pitiful—as 
the love of a superior woman fer an 





said. 
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ordinary man. Granted that love is a 
madness, it is a very madness 
in women.” 

There was a sort of sincerity in his 
tone as he said this. 

‘¢ Let us end this interview,” said 
Sibyl. ‘‘Tell me the worst. You 
think I am i power, and you 
want to be ‘ You are mis- 
taken, for there is nothing between 
me and Lord Patrick that could hurt 
either him or me; but it is like your 
low cowardice to imagine such a 
thing.” 

He flushed a little, 

‘* You are at 


= 
hle 
nooie 


stung at last. 
least delightfully ex- 
plicit,” he said, ‘‘and we may come 
to terms. So much the better. This 
letter—which I have in my pocket 
(she made an involuntary moveme 
toward him) ‘“‘ yes, it is really here— 
is the note in which you promise 
to go away with Pat Desmond next 
week. You wrote it in a moment of 
passionate impulse, before you had 
counted the cost; but know now that 
it was a foolish thing to do. Pat 
isn’t worth it. You’d hate him in 
amonth. You are too downright and 
too proud to do hundreds of 
women of your world—it was my 
world too, once. You hate intrigues, 
and yet you think you can’t live with- 
out this boy, who, though he is a nice, 
handsome chap, isn’t fit to tie your 
shoelace. So you would give up 
everything, put yourself in the wrong 
and make yourself considerably less 
respectable than Pat’s poor little tip- 
pling wife, who swings in a trapeze 
and runs straight, barring the whiskey. 
Now, don’t you think you are very 
foolish, Mrs. Armytage?”’ 

Sibyl got up and walked to the 
bell-pull. She took the tassel in her 
hand. 

‘* Colonel Dexter,” she said, ‘‘ 1 am 
going to rouse the house and de- 
nounce you. Uncle Havant will pro- 
tect me.” 

Dexter came toward her and seized 
her wrist in a close but painless grip. 

**T don’t want to hurt you; but you 
must not ring—just yet. Reflect: 
You denounce me, but / denounce 
you. I am a blackguard, as you justly 


i1Ke 
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observe, while you are a blameless 
woman in a society that is euphemis- 
tically called the best. I should hate 
to slander you, but poor old Lady 
Havant would never speak to you 
again; and the servants would talk, 
and would tell Pat that I 
was here with you in the small hours— 
and that you changed your mind and 
rang the bell——” 

This last insult was too much for 
her. 

“a ( t 
only had a 
to get away. 

‘*You won’t ring, 
asked, as if 
child. 

At last 
broken. 

She trembled violently, and drops 
of moisture appeared on her fore- 
head. 

Dexter saw that she was beaten. 
He gently freed her wrist, and turned 
his back for a moment to let her re- 
cover herself. He had once, long 
ago, been a gentleman. 

Sibyl stood swaying beside the bell- 
rope. It seemed to her long before 
she could speak. When she did her 
voice was weak. 

‘* Your price?” she said; ‘‘ what is 
your price?” 

‘* You put it coarsely,” said Dexter, 
‘* put the time is short.” 

**'You want money?” 
‘* How much? I have plenty. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Dexter, after a 
moment’s pause. ‘‘] want money— 
but not that alone. Money alone does 
not give happiness, as no doubt you 
have discovered. I want more.” 

‘More than money?” she asked, 
dully. ‘*I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

She was sitting huddled in a low 
chair by the fire, her velvet gown 
streaming abroad, her hands locked 
together in her lap. 

Dexter came nearer. His voice as- 
sumed a lower, less confidential tone. 
He bent over her, and a wave of 
physical aversion shook her being. 

**Sibyl,” he said, ‘I want more 
than money; I want you.” 


someone 


1, God!” she 
knife!” 


panted. ‘If I 
She struggled 
will you?” he 
he were addressing a 
self-restraint 


her was 


said Sibyl. 
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She was stupefied. 

** Oh,” she said, slowly. 
kill you if I could!” 

7a preposterous to you, 
does it not?” he went on, quietly 
‘* And yet it is natural enough, from 
my standpoint, that I should desire to 
marry you. Left to yourself you will 
} 


‘**T would 


seems 


destroy your life for the sake of this 
careless Irish boy, who, if he has no 
rreat vices, has at least no positive 


~ 
Vv 


irtues. Look at me: I am not old, 
or ugly, or deformed. I've been a 
bad lot, but I have still a rag of repu- 
tation left, and I have no vices that 
money cannot cure. I have never 
been a card-sharper; Idon’tdrink. If 
you were my wife I couldn’t bear to 
look at another woman. Strange as 
it may nany a blackguard 
makes a good husband. I’ve seen the 
hearts of good women crushed to pow- 
der by good men who didn’t under- 
stand them. If I marry you everyone 
will accept me, and I shall know how 
to maintain my position. Poverty 
made me a bad man—wealth will 
make me a good man.” 

Sibyl was looking at him as if fas- 
cinated by his audacity. There was 
something of the fallen angel in his 
face while he spoke. The mother 
whose heart he had broken, whose 
name he had blackened, might at 
that moment have known him again. 

‘* What do you say?” he went on. 
‘*T will make you happy, I swear it. 
I will make you forget Pat in a month 
—in aweek. What do you say?” 

Sibyl got up slowly and faced him. 

‘*T say,” she answered, quite calm 
now, ‘‘that I hate to live on the same 
earth with you; that if I had possessed 
power to kill you, you would have 
been dead this half-hour: that I 
would rather have your hatred than 
that horrible thing you call your 
love.” 

Dexter breathed 
very pale. 

‘* Is that your last word?” he asked. 

‘‘No,” she returned, ‘‘ there is one 
word more. If you had come to me 
as an unfortunate, broken-down man 
—a ruined gambler, even—a man 
frankly in need of money—I should 


seem, 


hard. He was 
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have helped you. But you came asa 
blackmailer—a heartless betrayer of 
women—a thing too low to be touched 
by the foot of an honest man. And 
so I take pleasure in defying you; I 
leave you to do your worst.” 

Dexter was rigid. 

‘*Madam,” he said, ‘‘you have 
chosen. To-morrow—or, rather, this 
morning, for it is long past midnight 

-your letter shall be in the hands of 
Lady Havant.” 

‘* To-morrow,” said Sibyl, firmly, 
you shall be proclaimed for what 
you are. 

Dexter took his candle. 

‘*] am sorry—being what I am— 
that my errand has been a failure. I 
think that you will also be sorry—to- 
morrow. Good-night. Sleep well.” 

The door closed and Sibyl was left 
to rest—if rest would come. 

Long before the breakfast gong 
sounded she was in the dining-room. 
The sleepless night had blanched and 
aged her face. When the family 
came in she turned her back to the 
light. Lord Havant kissed her in 
his kind, fussy way; her Ladyship 
wore her usual air of being engaged 
in the performance of an uncongenial 
duty. The young men were late 
one was breakfasting up stairs; Lady 
Amabél came in yawning, and said 
she hadn’t yet recovered from Miss 
Crickley and ‘‘ The Lands o’ Dee.” 

When everyone was at the table 
Colonel Dexter arrived. He was full 
of apologies for his tardiness, and as- 
sured his hostess that the sleep-giving 
air of Havant was responsible. He 
greeted Mrs. Armytage with conspicu- 
ous cordiality While Lord Havant 
chatted good-naturedly and ate mar- 
malade, Dexter took a folded paper 
from his hand and showed it to Sibyl, 
escaping the observation of the others. 
His seat was next to hers, and his 
proximity made her feel faint. 

Colonel Havant was opposite, and 
seemed desirous, even at that early 
hour, of renewing his attentions to 
the widow. Lord Havant finished 
his marmalade and began to read the 
Morning Post. 

‘*When shall I give it to him?” 


se 


iS 
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whispered Dexter. ‘‘ Now?—or shall 
her Ladyship have it?” 

Sibyl made a pretense of break- 
fasting. Her mouth was so dry that 
she could hardly swallow. 

Suddenly Lord Havant broke out: 
‘*Lord bless my soul! How extra- 
ordinary! Poor thing!” 

** What's the matter, papa?” 
Lady Amabel. 

‘*Very curious!” said 
** and very lucky for Pat.” 

Sibyl sat frozen under the eye of 
Dexter. 

‘* Try toexpress yourself, Havant,” 
said her Ladyship. 

‘Why, Pat's wife fell off the trap- 
eze last night, and, by Jove, she’s 
dead!” 


asked 


Lord, 


my 
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him, by gad!” said 
‘*Too much whis- 


‘*Lucky for 
Colonel Havant. 
key, I suppose, poor girl 

Lady Amabel looked at her cousin 
kindly. 

Mrs. Armytage was deadly white. 

‘* That'll be a millstone taken from 
the poor lad’s neck,” said Lord Hav- 
ant. 

‘** Poor creature!” said her Ladyship. 
‘*May the Lord have mercy on her 
soul!” 

‘*‘Happy Lord Patrick!” said Dex- 
ter. ‘* The world is all before him. 
Not every blunder ends so well. 
Mrs. Armytage, before I forget, 
here’s the address I promised you,” 
and he handed her the folded pa- 
per. 


+. 


PERISH THE THOUGHT! 


WHEN I asked her to wait 
She declared that she wouldn't; 
She scorned such a fate 
When I asked her to wait. 
She’s not wed up to date— 
Can it be that she couldn’t? 
When I asked her to wait 
She declared that she wouldn’t. 
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PLAUSIBLY 


EXPLAINED 


ICK—By the way, old man, do you recall why Jacob had to work seven 


years for Rachel? 


Harry—lI suppose he was saving up for a Christmas present to her. 


A DRY 


66 B Y gad, suh, you have my heartfelt sympathy! 
Colonei Corkright gazed compassionately at the arid and unbeautiful 


mummy. 
‘‘*_. without a drink! 
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Two thousand years——’ 


No wonduh you ah dry!” 





THE FASCINATING MISS ADELBAIR 


By R. Leroy Thompson 


HE merest trifle started the 
whole affair. Holly wanted 


to go into the grill-room be- 
cause there were never any women 
there, but Harvey preferred the pub- 
lic dining-room up stairs. (He goes 
to the grill-room now, however.) 

They pitched a penny to decide it, 
and up stairs won. 

There is always someone in the 
dining-room, especially if you want to 
have a quiet evening; and when you 
know a person as well as Holly knew 
May, you can’t pass by her smile 
with a simple nod of recognition. 
Harvey wanted to go over, anyway, 
because there was a very pretty girl 
with her. (Harvey was very young.) 

‘*She had eyes,” Harvey said. 
(Harvey was also very observing.) 

Holly noticed that she had eyes. 
Also, that she had very pretty teeth 
when she smiled. Also, that she had 
a curious little scarin the corner of 
her lower lip—but that comes in later. 

‘* This is my friend, Miss Adelbair,” 
May said. 

Then they both took chairs. 

‘*Isn’t she a dream?” asked Har- 
vey, when he and Holly were finally 
alone in their room together. (It was 
very late.) 

‘*She is quite fascinating,” Holly 
replied, ‘‘ and she cam sing coon songs; 
but still, I don’t like the eyes. An- 
other thing, her mother was French 
—May told me so. I knew a girl 
once whose mother was French—it 
was my first year. Besides, she drank 
her pousse café by layers. If you take 
my advice, you'll drop it.” 

** You're jealous,” said Harvey. 

‘** I’m judicious,” said Holly. 

Then they went to bed. 


‘*Don’t you think,” said Holly, a 
week later, ‘‘it looks rather queer to 
have her calling here so often? Of 
course, it’s all right, but still it might 
look odd if some outsiders, who don’t 
know our ways, should happen to drop 
in. 

‘* She makes such nice things in the 
chafing-dish,” replied Harvey, ‘‘ and 
besides, it looks so cozy to see her sit- 
ting on the arm of the big chair with 
her mandolin. You'd enjoy it your- 
self if you stayed in more.” 

‘* Two is company,” said Holly. 

‘*T’ll have her bring May,” said 
Harvey. 

‘* Not again for me. I don’t know 
what Dever is thinking of me now, to 
have him come in here in the midst 
of all that singing and cake-walking, 
last Sunday! No; I think I'll goout.” 

‘**T’ll have to figure more carefully 
next month,” said Harvey. ‘I’ve 
run over badly. I think I'll stay 
away from her this week.” 

‘*But she won’t stay away from 
you,” said Holly. 

‘*T won't take her down town after- 
ward, then. Butshe’sallright. She 
told me she expected a man to be 
broke half of the time. I told her it 
wasn’t just like being broke, because 
I carried a cheque-book, only the 
pater kicked if I made him deposit 
too often. She is interested in 
cheques.” 

‘* Most girls of that sort are,’ 
swered Holly. 

Then Holly went over to see Edith. 
Edith was his ‘‘refining influence” 
girl. He couldn’t have got along 
without Edith. There are times 
when a man has too much of bohe- 
mianism, and has to be ‘‘ refined” for 


an- 
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whispered Dexter. ‘‘ Now?—or shall 
her Ladyship have it?” 

Sibyl made a pretense of break- 
fasting. Her mouth was so dry that 
she could hardly swallow. 

Suddenly Lord Havant broke out: 
‘*Lord bless my soul! How extra- 
ordinary! Poor thing!” 

‘* What's the matter, papa?” 
Lady Amabel. 

“Very curious!” said 
**and very lucky for Pat.” 


asked 


my Lord, 


Sibyl sat frozen under the eye of 


Dexter. 

‘* Try toexpress yourself, Havant,” 
said her Ladyship. 

‘*Why, Pat’s wife fell off the trap- 
eze last night, and, by Jove, she’s 
dead!” 


SM 
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‘*Lucky for 
Colonel Havant. 
key, I suppose, poor girl 

Lady Amabel looked at her cousin 
kindly. 

Mrs. Armytage was deadly white. 

‘* That'll be a millstone taken from 
the poor lad’s neck,” said Lord Hav- 
ant. 

‘** Poor creature!” said her Ladyship. 
‘*May the Lord have mercy on her 
soul!” 

‘‘Happy Lord Patrick!” said Dex- 
ter. ‘* The world is all before him. 
Not every blunder ends so well. 
Mrs. Armytage, before I forget, 
here’s the address I promised you,” 
and he handed her the folded pa- 
per. 


him, by gad!” said 
‘**Too much whis- 


+. 


PERISH THE THOUGHT! 


\ THEN I asked her to wait 
She declared that she wouldn’t; 

She scorned such a fate 
When I asked her to wait. 
She’s not wed up to date— 

Can it be that she couldn’t? 
When I asked her to wait 

She declared that she wouldn’t. 


2& 


PLAUSIBLY EXPLAINED 


ICK—By the way, old man, do you recall why Jacob had to work seven 


years for Rachel? 


Harry—lI suppose he was saving up for a Christmas present to her. 


A DRY SUBJECT 


“6 B Y gad, suh, you have my heartfelt sympathy! Two thousand years——” 
Colonel Corkright gazed compassionately at the arid and unbeautiful 

mummy. 
‘*_. without a drink! 


No wonduh you ah dry!” 





THE FASCINATING MISS ADELBAIR 


By R. Leroy Thompson 


HE merest trifle started the 
whole affair. Uolly wanted 


to go into the grill-room be- 
cause there were never any women 
there, but Harvey preferred the pub- 
lic dining-room up stairs. (He goes 
to the grill-room now, however.) 

They pitched a penny to decide it, 
and up stairs won. 

There is always someone in the 
dining-room, especially if you want to 
have a quiet evening; and when you 
know a person as well as Holly knew 
May, you can’t pass by her smile 
with a simple nod of recognition. 
Harvey wanted to go over, anyway, 
because there was a very pretty girl 
with her. (Harvey was very young.) 

‘*She had eyes,” Harvey said. 
(Harvey was also very observing.) 

Holly noticed that she had eyes. 
Also, that she had very pretty teeth 
when she smiled. Also, that she had 
a curious little scar in the corner of 
her lower lip—but that comes in later. 

‘* This is my friend, Miss Adelbair,” 
May said. 

Then they both took chairs. 

‘*Isn’t she a dream?” asked Har- 
vey, when he and Holly were finally 
alone in their room together. (It was 
very late.) 

‘*She is quite fascinating,” Holly 
replied, ‘‘ and she cam sing coon songs; 
but still, I don’t like the eyes. An- 
other thing, her mother was French 
—May told me so. I knew a girl 
once whose mother was French—it 
was my first year. Besides, she drank 
her pousse café by layers. If you take 
my advice, you'll drop it.” 

‘** You're jealous,” said Harvey. 

‘*T’m judicious,” said Holly. 

Then they went to bed. 


‘*Don’t you think,” said Holly, a 
week later, ‘‘it looks rather queer to 
have her calling here so often? Of 
course, it’s all right, but still it might 
look odd if some outsiders, who don’t 
know our ways, should happen to drop 
ag 

‘* She makes such nice things in the 
chafing-dish,” replied Harvey, ‘‘and 
besides, it looks so cozy to see her sit- 
ting on the arm of the big chair with 
her mandolin. You’d enjoy it your- 
self if you stayed in more.” 

‘“Two is company,” said Holly. 

‘‘T’ll have her bring May,” said 
Harvey. 

‘* Not again for me. I don’t know 
what Dever is thinking of me now, to 
have him come in here in the midst 
of all that singing and cake-walking, 
last Sunday! No; I think I'll goout.” 

‘*T’ll have to figure more carefully 
next month,” said Harvey. ‘I’ve 
run over badly. I think I'll stay 
away from her this week.” 

‘*But she won't stay away from 
you,” said Holly. 

‘*T won’t take her down town after- 
ward, then. Butshe’sallright. She 
told me she expected a man to be 
broke half of the time. I told her it 
wasn’t just like being broke, because 
I carried a cheque-book, only the 
pater kicked if 1 made him deposit 
too often. She is interested in 
cheques.” 

‘** Most girls of that sort are,” an- 
swered Holly. 

Then Holly went over to see Edith. 
Edith was his ‘‘refining influence’ 
girl. He couldn’t have got along 
without Edith. here are times 
when a man has too much of bohe- 
mianism, and has to be ‘‘ refined” for 
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an evening. That’s why he and she 
took their suppers together at the As- 
toria or the Imperial (when he wasn't 
broke). 

He could forget the ‘‘Quarter”’ 
with her. He could forget May and 
the coon songs. There were always 
Browning and Landor. 

It’s strange how many weeks of 
bohemianism one evening of Brown- 
ing and Landor will tide one over. 
It leaves its taste in your mouth. 
You don’t want the Quarter again 
until the next morning, at least 

That’s why Holly was angry when 
he found May and Miss Adelbair in 
the room when he returned. Making 
hot punch in the chafing-dish, too. 
Of course, he wouldn’t drink it. It 
formed a bad mixture with Browning 
and Landor. 

He was very short when he spoke 
to them, and sat down in acorner with 
his biggest medical book. He even 
refused to play an accompaniment for 
the coon songs, so it wasn’t long be- 
fore they went out. 

Miss Adelbair ruffled his hair and 
kissed his ear with a little laugh when 


she went, but May held her head up 


very straight and didn’t even say 
good-bye to him, though she said it 
very sweetly to Harvey. 

‘** You've acted beastly,” said Har- 
vey. ‘‘ They won't come again.” 

‘**T hope they won't,” said Holly. 

Then Holly and Harvey didn’t speak 
to each other any more than was 
necessary for nearly a week. it was 
Harvey who broke the silence. 

‘I must let up, Holly; the pater 
has had to deposit twice lately. He 
won'tagain till the month is up. Be- 
sides, 1 think she is getting a little 
tiresome.” 

** Who is she ?” asked Holly. 

** Miss Adelbair,” said Harvey. 

‘*Let me take you over to 
Edith,” said Holly. 

‘*I don’t care for Edith,” said Har- 
vey. ‘‘ Let’s go to the theatre.” 


see 


‘*You promised to come up last 
night, but you didn’t,” said Miss Adel- 
bair, the next evening, when Harvey 
appeared. 
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‘*T went out with Holly instead,” 
he replied. 

‘*He is always trying to get you 
away from me.” She put her finger 
petulantly into his buttonhole. (They 
were sitting quite near together.) ‘‘] 
don’t think he likes me. But you do, 
don’t you?” 

‘*Yes,” said Harvey. 

‘*Then tell me so,” she said. 

‘*T did just now,” he answered. 

**Oh, tell me nicely. A mono- 
syllable isn’t nice, and besides, I want 
you to tell me without my asking.” 

He told her nicely. 

‘*And you won’t run 
Holly any more?” 

‘*T won’t run away with Holly any 
more.” 

‘* Nor let him prejudice you against 
poor me?” 

‘* Nor let him prejudice me.” 

‘*And you don’t care if I do run 
into the room when I’m lonesome?”’ 

‘“*T enjoy having you there very 
much.” 

‘*Now tell me 
again,” she said. 

Harvey did. 
several things 
manner. 

Then she went over to the piano. 

What she played was very popular 
just then, and Harvey didnt notice 
any allusion. He even hummed the 
chorus with her: 


away with 


something nice 
In fact, he told her 
in a very satisfactory 


“For they never proceed to follow that 
light, 
But always follow me.” 


‘*I’m quite sure she is getting tire- 
some,” said Harvey. (It was a week 
later. ) 

‘** She still comes here,” said Holly, 
‘*and—you go out.” 

**T can’t seem to help it. 
know how to break it off.” 

‘* There are some things that don’t 
have to be broken with a sledge-ham- 
mer.” 

‘“‘There are some things that do. 
She won’t take hints. I can’t seem to 
make her understand.” 

‘I remember her mother 
French,” said Holly. 


I don’t 


was 
** By the way, 
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they want a substitute at the 
for two weeks. It will keep you away, 
and will still count on the school 
work. You'd better take it.” 

‘*T will,” said Harvey. 


Carney 


‘It’s all your fault,” said Miss 
Adelbair. (She had come alone to 
the room, and was making Holly very 
uncomfortable.) ‘You never liked 
me, and now you've got Harvey 
away from me.” Then she sat 
down on the arm of the big chair 
nd cried. The mandolin lay in 
the corner. 

Holly never could bear to see a 
woman cry. That’s why he found he 
had his arms around her—but she 
wasn’t crying now. 
‘And you always 
1e e said. 

‘Yes,” said Holly. 

And I always liked you 
than I did Harvey, only you always 
seemed so coid. Now, you'll take me 
down town, won’t you? Oh, let’s go 
to the Vin Rouge. They have such 
nice little private rooms down there, 
and their chicken en casserole is just 
splendid.” 

There zs a fascination in sitting 
opposite a very pretty girl in a very 
rivate room, with something nice on 
between 


did like 


me?” 
sh 


better 


) 


] 
th table 
after the third cocktail—more espe- 


you—especially 


the third cocktail and 
bottle of good sherry. At least, 
Holly always thought so. 

‘You didn’t rez lly like to have me 
come up to the room so much, did 
your 

(They were in the private room 
with the table between them, but 
they had not got to the third cocktail 
—then.) 

‘* You weren’t coming to see me,” 
said Holly, 

‘*Do you care if I do?” 

‘*] shall care very much if you 
don’t.” (They had got to the second, 
however. ) 

‘And you won’t be cross and ugly 
when we make hot punches in your 
chafing-dish?”’ 

‘*Not if you'll let 
them.” 


cially after 


me help drink 
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‘* So you did like me all the time?” 
she said. 

‘* Yes,” said Holly. 

She hummed that ‘“ 
York” tune again. 
a favorite of hers. 

Of course Holly felt bad about it 
ull the next morning. It was very 
foolish; besides, it wasn’t right to 
Harvey. Besides, again, he had known 
a girl the first year whose mother was 
French, and he should have been 
wiser. 

So he wrote a note to Harvey from 
somewhere in the country. He had 
an aunt in the country who was very 
ill, he said. She wouldn’t be better till 
some time after Harvey’s service was 
over. 

It was very pleasant in the country 

—he would have stayed longer only 
he received a letter from Harvey. 

He came back. (His aunt was bet- 
ter. ) 

‘I’m in trouble,” said Harvey. 

‘My bank account is overdrawn.” 

‘*T thought you had dropped her, 
said Holly. 

‘*T have. 

‘** Have 
cheques?” 

‘‘No. I. want you to go to the 
bank with me.” 


3elle of New 
It was evidently 


I can’t understand it.” 
you looked over. the 


“This is it,” said Harvey. ‘I 
don’t know the person it is made 
out to—and besides, it isn’t my sig- 
nature.” 

‘*T remember that cheque,” 
the paying teller. 
presented it.” 

“Can you 
Holly. 

‘*She had a funny little scar in the 
corner of her lower lip,” said the 
teller, ‘‘ and ; 

‘‘I think it is my signature, after 
all,” said Harvey. ‘‘I’ll try to ar- 
range the balance to-morrow, if you'll 
wait.” 


said 
‘“A young lady 
her?” 


describe said 


‘It’s hard to believe,” said Harvey, 
when they were back in the room. 
‘* Still, she was here alone often, and 
besides, seemed interested in 
cheques.” 


she 
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‘“‘We can get enough on our having a girl in your room might not 
watches to make out the balance,” look well to some.” 
said Holly. ‘‘It doesn’t do to let ‘*Iit would be hard to explain to the 
things like this get out. Everybody pater,” said Harvey. ‘I'll take down 
doesn’t understand the Quarter, and _ the watches.” 


wt 


SUMMUM BONUM 


[* is good to lead the hosts against the wrong, 
And to hear the cheers that echo loud and long, 
And to see your humble name 
Blazoned on the scroll of fame 

As the hero of the battle of the strong. 


It is good to taste the wine of wide renown, 
And to weave and win and wear a laurel crown; 
It is good to bask awhile 
In the sunshine of a smile 
As it breaks upon the shadow of a frown. 


It is good to hear a myriad voices swell 
All your mighty, all your valiant deeds to tell— 
But you've gained the subtlest art 
When, with cheerful, willing heart, 
You can play a minor part—and do it well. 
WiLiiaAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 
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A UNIQUE SPECIMEN 


a EERMAN is an odd character, isn’t he?” 
‘*Oh, yes; strangest fellow I ever saw in my life! Although he has 
a golf suit he has never had his picture taken in it.” 


Oe 


FACT AND FANCY 


H, boys, be careful how you act; 
4 Think well what marriage brings! 
She’s fancy now, then she’ll be fact— 
And facts are stubborn things. 





WHEN MOOD REIGNS 


By Ada 


NCE there lived a Man Fool 
() and a Woman Fool. Indeed, 
they still live. They or their 

kind will go on living to the end. 

Society did not call them fools. It 
called the man a scientist and the 
woman a belle. He did not care by 
what name he was known in society, 
for he was a thinker and lived apart 
from it as much as it would permit. 
She cared a great deal what it said of 
her and hers, because she thought 
but little, after the manner of women, 
being content with feeling. And she 
had lived in society always. 

The two differed, yet were alike, 
in that within both the human, in- 
eradicable need of living was strong. 

One day, when he was in a man’s 
mood of belief that nowhere in all the 
wide world was one who understood 
him or appreciated his worth, and she 
in a woman’s mood of vague loneli- 
ness in a crowd, they met. 

It was at a farewell dinner. Their 
hostess was to sail next day for a trip 
around the world. The Woman Fool 
was lovely in her gown of rose crépe, 
with the pink of coral about her firm 
throat and in her dark hair. Her 
brown eyes, often hard with pride, 
were tender this night. Her manne- 
was chastened. She was lonely and 
felt the need of loving. At first she 
was sad and indifferent. Half the men 
at the table—they were all intimate 
friends at this dinner, the only stran- 
ger being the Man Fool—had begged 
her to marry them. The other half 
were married, but would have liked to 
make love to her. It was a monot- 
onous situation until she caught sight 
of the Man Fool. He was new. 
Her eyes softened. 


Patterson 


The Man Fool saw the softened ex- 
pression. He thought of the possi- 
bilities in those brown eyes. A man 
might not always remain unappre- 
ciated and misunderstood. 

Before the women left the table 
the Man Fool proposed a toast. Try 
as he might, he could not keep his 
eyes from the coral-crowned dark 
head or the now tender brown 
eyes. 

‘To the foe whom no man can 
conquer—to the friend whom no man 
would escape—to Love!” 

Her face flushed with pleasure. 
Public expression of sentiment was 
in bad taste, to be sure, but the 
Woman Fool was fond of saying that 
she was at heart a savage, that she 
enjoyed the unexpected, the unusual, 
the barbaric. 

When the men returned to the 
drawing-room he went as straight to 
her side as a plummet to the bed 
of the river. He called the next 
morning. 

In two weeks they were engaged. 

For a week afterward absence from 
each other was an almost mortal pain. 
Then he told her that the laboratory, 
which had been neglected for three 
weeks for her, clamored for him. 
The laboratory and the book that was 
to record the proceedings therein 
were jealous mistresses, he said. She 
pouted a little, but let him go. 

Morning found him still at work 
after a night in the laboratory. At 
noon he was still moiling over his 
blessed retorts. In the smoke wreaths 
he saw an indistinct, rose-colored 
shape with brown eyes. Above the 
diabolical fumes rose the remembered 
fragrance of her habitual perfume. 
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He worked the harder because of that 
indistinct, rose-colored impression. 
When he lay down to sleep he smiled 
fit. Atthe moment 
because no flowers 
ached had come for 
her that morning. No other man 
who professed to love her—mark the 
professed —had ever forgotten to send 
flowers regularly. 

Besides, a woman friend of divorce 
antecedents had called and enlivened 
the afternoon, with a dissertation on 
the unworthiness of all men and the 
tremendous significance of small neg- 
lects. The Woman Fool had many 
women fool friends. She tossed 
vexedly in her rose-canopied bed that 
night. 

‘*He will write if he does not call 
to-night,” she said to the grave face 
in the mirror next morning. But he 
neither called nor wrote. He con- 
tinued to moil in his laboratory and 
hold sweet communion with the in- 
distinct, rose-colored shape. 

On the third day she remembered 
that they had said nothing about an- 
nouncing their engagement. True, 
she had not spoken of it, and he had 
not appeared to think of it. But he 
had thought of it. He was thinking 
of it then. He was addressing the 
vague, rose-colored shape. 

‘* You are mine,” he said, *‘and no 
one knows but you and me. I dread 
the time when the world shall look 
upon and cheapen our love.”’ 

The loves of men are less practical 
than those of women. They 
more imaginative. The Man Fool 
was almost content. He had the 
rose-colored shape in the smoke. The 
Woman Fool had nothing but the cyn- 
ical platitudes of women fool friends, 
who, by reasoning such as theirs, had 
made a shipwreck of their happiness. 

On the third day of his self-immo- 
lation and moiling the scientist be- 
came less savant and more human. 
He smiled at the rose-colored shape. 
** You are getting pale,” he said. ‘I 
am going to see your lovely original 
to-night.” 

By way of 
Bracht arrived. 


because Oo 
she was frownin; 
with his card 


same 


are 


interruption, Herr 
He embraced the 


SMART 


Fw 


Man 


sung, 


Fool. They had studied and 
smoked and fought together, 
in Heidelberg. Herr Bracht had ar- 
rived that morning. He would leave 
for Chicago at midnight. They would 
not separate until that hour, hezn? 

The Man Fool Herr 
Bracht to see his She was 
divine, she— Herr Bracht growled. 
The Man Fool had forgotten that Herr 
Bracht was a genuine woman-hater. 
There was once a girl—but that is a 
different story. ‘‘ They are all fools,” 
growled Herr B 
none of them.” 

A notearrived. ‘‘ Are you coming 
to see me this evening?” A plaintive 
undertone, but the Man Fool did not 
hear it. ‘‘If not, I wish to make 
another engagement.” The small 
warning cf arising storm. ‘‘ Come, 
I need you.” <A concession, but the 
Man Fool did not understand. 

He looked at good, gruff Herr 
Bracht and wrote: ‘‘ My Love—The 
dearest spot on earth to me is by 
your side. That you know, but my 
college chum is here, a good fellow, 
but a misogynist. He will not let 
me take him to you. Once he 
lopped off the ear of a fellow who 
was trying to puncture my heart with 
his sword. We owe much to Herr 
gracht, you and I. I shall see you 
very soon. You understand.” 

But she did not. She cried bitterly 
that night, and sunk her pink nails 
into her palms. The next morning 
her mirror reflected a drawn, white 
face that frightened her. A woman 
fool whose friendship had reached the 
boudoir privilege stage dropped in 
to see her. 

‘*How wretched you look!” said 
the visitor, with engaging candor. 
‘** By the way, I saw your friend who 
works with ‘simples’ at the theatre 
with a handsome creature last night.” 

The Woman Fool drew half the mass 
of hair her maid was combing, across 
her face. The maid stared in sur- 
prise. The visitor sniffed a basket of 
roses just arrived. They were from 
a trifler, but he did not live apart 
from society. He sent flowers to a 
half-dozen women every morning. 


would take 


hancee. 


i Cc 
racht. ‘I will meet 


see 
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Their hearts were all tender toward 
him because he ‘‘ remembered.” 

The Woman Fool threw back the 
hair veil from her face. She smiled. 
No soldier at bay ever did more he- 
roic battle. She did not wait to hear 
that the ‘‘handsome creature,” the 
physical travesty, was big, blunder- 
ing Herr Bracht. 

‘*Shall I see you at the opera?” 
she said. ‘‘ Reggie Allison gives me 
a box-party to-night.” 

The visitor forgot the scientist and 
his ape-like companion at the theatre 
the night before. She described her 
new dinner gown, retailed the latest 
gossip about a woman whose husband 
was said to have ‘‘ tired of her,” blew 
a kiss to the woman before the cheval 
mirror and departed. 

The Woman Fool drove her maid 
from the room, drew the shades until 
the apartment was of the Stygian 
blackness of her mood, and threw 
herself, face down, on the divan. 


The maid told callers that her mis- 
tress was ‘‘resting for the opera, and 
could not be disturbed.” 

The mistress was charming at the 


opera. She smiled at young Allison 
so often that dead hopes were stirred 
to resurrection in his breast. 

The scientist called the next even- 
ing. He found the original of the 
rose-colored shape, regal but gra- 
cious, among a score of guests. She 
gave him an impartial smile. He 
found no opportunity to be alone with 
her. When he left there remained 
several guests. One was Reggie Al- 
lison. 

He was conscious of a chilling dis- 
appointment. ‘‘I cannot blame her,” 
he thought. ‘‘I hoped for one look 
that was for me alone. But she is an 
admirable hostess. She would not 
bestow special favor on one guest, no 
matter who he might be.” He fell 
to comforting himself stupidly, by re- 
membering her shy caresses. The 
memory was so sweet that, thorough- 
ly reassured, he fell asleep smiling at 
the rose-colored vision in the dark. 

He called the next morning, but 
heard that she was out. She was not 
expected in allday. He walked down 
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the brownstone steps dejectedly, but 
when he reached the street something 
recalled her tenderness of less than a 
week before. He straightened his 
shoulders, smiled, and began whist- 
ling: 


For love that is true is forever 
Not a day nor a month nor a year. 
To the end of the world I'll love you, 
I shail always love you, dear. 


Someone pushed aside the draperies 
of an upper window. A pale face 
with hard, dark eyes looked out. He 
had come, then, left his moiling at 
the laboratory, at that hour. She 
knew the importance of the work he 
had left for her. She knew the sac- 
rifice he had made. He was not 
careless, after all. She would send 
someone for him. 

‘* Nathalie.” The maid came from 
an adjoining room. The mistress 
was looking down the street again. 
The man below was walking with 
light and debonair step. The last 
week had been a century to her, and 
he was smiling. The maid heard an 
odd little sound at the window. She 
thought it was a moan. The next 
instant she assured herself it was 
merely a cough. 

‘*T said you should hurry with the 
packing. Draw the dark shades. 
My head aches.” 

The divan was not the scene of a 
battle this time. It was, instead, the 
scene of a resurrection. Hurt, al- 
most slain, pride was nursed back to 
life. It strengthened and grew to 
gigantic stature in a day. 

The Man Fool called again that 
evening. The butler informed him 
that his mistress was dining out. She 
would go to the theatre afterward. 
Where? He did not know. For the 
first time the rose-colored vision de- 
serted him. He dined at the club. 
The chatter of the manikins about 
him was maddening. He called a 
carriage, made the rounds of the the- 
atres and searched all the boxes with 
his glass. No light of brown eyes 
illuminated their darkness. He picked 
up an elegant club type of Herr 
Bracht. They talked together over 
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several bottles about women, “‘ feeble, 
dangerous, mysteriously troubling 
creatures.”" The Man Fool was mostly 
silent. The acquaintance he had 
picked up talked a great deal. 

He enlarged on the inconstancy of 
women. He said their love was of 
pseudo variety. They burned one 
moment and were ice the next. They 
were sublimated vanity. Only the 
man who ministered incessantly to 
that could hold their vagrant affec- 
tions. They were more whimsical 
than children, more tyrannical than 
men, more irresponsible than brokers. 
He himself 

The Man Fool interrupted the rem- 
iniscence. He ordered the cabman to 
take him past the mansion that was 
the Mecca of all his hopes of happi- 
ness. He swore at cabby because he 
did not drive slowly enough past the 
house. There were lights in a corner 
room with a dainty swelled window. 
The Man Fool swore at cabby again. 

**Didn't I tell you to stop?” he 
shouted. 

‘*No, sorr, neither did you,” said 
cabby, sturdily. 

‘* Hilda in her tower,” said the Man 
Fool, fondly. ‘‘ Oh, it’sallright. It’s 
all right. Our engagement must be 
announced at once.” He noticed that 
his hand trembled as he opened the 
cab door. 

‘** What a devilish mood I’m in!” he 
said. He wondered why he had 
never noticed how gloomy his bache- 
lor quarters were. ‘‘I shall not oc- 
cupy them much longer,” he said. 
By way of cheering himself he whis- 
tled: 


For love that is true is forever. 


There was a letter for him next 
morning. The Woman Fool had writ- 
ten it while he apostrophized Hilda in 
her tower. 

‘*In view of the circumstances, you 
will not be surprised that I write to 
break our engagement,” she said. 

‘*What circumstances?” he in- 
quired, dully, of himself. He went 
at once to the mansion, his Mecca, 
for light. He found darkness instead. 
The Woman Fool had sailed that 
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Her stay abroad would be 


morning. 
indefinite. 

The Man Fool did not follow her. 
He drank much with the club 
type of Herr Bracht that night. 
He muttered, in absent moments: 
‘‘What circumstances?” He nod- 
ded while his companion told how 
soon a woman wearies of a faithful, 
devoted swain. They agreed that 
love dies of inanition in a woman’s 
breast. Somewhere near, robust, 
wronged young love laughed scorn- 
fully at the two. 

A month later, at Florence, the 
Woman Fool married Reggie Allison. 

The hostess returned, after two 
years, from her trip around the world. 
She invited the guests of the former 
dinnerto another. The Man Fool and 
the Woman Fool met again. She grew 
a trifle pale, but looked at him with 
calm indifference. He sneered a bit 
under his heavy mustache. They 
seemed to meet cordially. 

‘*‘We are all here, but we are 
changed,” said the hostess, smiling. 

‘*You have become a Creesus,” to 
one, ‘‘you a statesman,” to another, 
‘‘and you,” to the Man Fool, ‘‘the 
leading scientist of the age. Come, 
there is no glory without suffering! 
What has it cost you?” 

‘*My health,” said the rich man, 
looking discontentedly at his empty 
plate. 

‘*My conscience!” 
statesman. 

The Man Fool hesitated. He looked 
across the table. A face was turned 
with strained, unconscious attention 
toward him. A pair of brown eyes 
looked into his with eager, pained ex- 
pectancy. The light broke from them 
on the Man Fool’s two years’ accumu- 
lation of bitterness and wrath. 

‘*My—"” The Man Fool hesitated. 
The brown eyes demanded a confes- 
sion. 

‘** Love,” suggested a flippant bach- 
elor down the line. 

The Man Fool remembered those 
days of self-absorption in the labora- 
tory, the ill-timed visit of Herr Bracht, 
and what followed. 

** My love,” he said, gravely, look- 


laughed the 
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ing still into the brown eyes, that had 
a frightened look now. Then a ter- 
rible, impotent anger seized him. 

‘*Here’s to mood!” he said, ‘‘the 
thing that fires the hearts of poets 
and women, and wrecks the hopes and 
lives of men.” 

A woman down the line of diners 
laughed. She had heard only a word 
or two, and thought it was a jest. 
Reggie Allison was describing the 
winner of yesterday’s race, and had 
not heard. They two alone drank to 
the strange toast. 

‘* Moods must have their interpre- 
ters," said the hostess. ‘‘A wise 
friend at such atime is invaluable.” 

She rose. 

‘*Do a man and a woman who love 
require a board of arbitration?” de- 
manded the Man Fool. 

‘* Often, in the inevitable process of 
adjustment, before marriage,” smiled 
the hostess, walking near the Woman 
Fool. 

‘*Mood, the sublime egotism of 
woman!” growled the Man Fool. ‘A 
man slaves at the galley, working for 
the time when she shall be queen of 
his fame. Itis all for her. She fan- 
cies herself neglected.” 
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His voice had grown raucous. He 
paused. 

‘*‘A man should never allow a 
woman to fancy that she is neglected. 
Then there would be no moods,” re- 
turned the hostess. 

A trembling voice informed her, 
when they reached the drawing-room, 
that the owner had hurt her hand. 

‘* The thorns on the roses,” faltered 
the voice. 

** James, show the lady to the morn- 
ing-room,” she said to the butler. ‘‘I 
understand, dear; I was hurt so once,” 
to the Woman Fool. ‘Mrs. Allison 
has a sudden headache. You must 
excuse her,” to the other guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allison left early. 
She was silent during the ride. As 
he assisted her from the carriage 
she said, in a voice that still trem- 
bled: 

‘*T should like to take that trip up 
the Nile soon. Sha’n’t we start at 
once, Reggie?” 

‘‘Ah! The mood for travel has 
seized you? Very well.” 

Reggie Allison had been called a 
‘*brainless fop”’ and a ‘‘ cad,” but he 
had learned long before the wisdom 
of bowing to the Reign of Mood. 


& 


INFALLIBLE 


F it be true that ‘‘ love is blind,” 
On this you may rely, men, 

There’s no eye-opener, you'll find, 
Can cause a cure like Hymen. 


Dorotuy Dorr. 


Oe 


EASILY 


IDENTIFIED 


N RS. VAN SCHUYLER—Bridget, are there any letters for me? 
BripcGet—One from the dead letter office, mum. 


Mrs. 
came from? 


Van ScuuyLer—Dead letter office! 


How do you know where 


Bripcet—Sure, and hasn't it a foine black border? 
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THE WOOER’S PROGRESS 


H E kissed my hand the first time that we met 
Respectfully and with a knightly pose; 
I gave him for his coat a blushing rose— 

He told me yesterday he had it yet. 


Next time he kissed my delicate suede glove— 
He caught it as it fell upon the stair, 
And pressed it to his lips and held it there, 
Much as a man might who was much in love. 


And once he kissed my turbulent dark hair— 
We danced together to a two-step strain; 
Somehow we both got tangled in my train 

It happened then. I didn’t seem to care. 


Last night he kissed my round and sleeveless arm. 

I drew away, offended, with a flush, 

And murmured something not just meant to crush; 
He said he didn’t think ’twas any harm. 


To-day he called in to apologize, 
Admitted it was stupid, foolish, rude, 
He couldn’t help it—thus for pardon sued. 
I laughed, looked down—and then he kissed my eyes, 


And now I really wonder should I be 
More formal, chilling—thus reprove his nerve? 
I wonder! But it’s lovely to observe 

How he gets on in girl geography! 


% 


ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


KATE MASTERSON. 


“6 


ONES has a new phenomenon, I understand, and expects to make big 
money exhibiting it.” 
**That so? What is it?” 


** A member of one of the Second Families of Virginia.” 


EASILY EXPLAINED 


ONES— How did Old Soak come to miss his train? 
Brown—He had only twenty minutes in which to get a drink. 





LAURENCE 


IN LOVE 


By James Raymond Perry 


, ‘HE youthful Laurence wanted 
to fall in love again. It was 
certainly time, for fully five 

weeks had passed since his last love 

affair. Moreover, that last episode, 
besides being now ancient history, 
had not been very satisfactory. 

Laurence was between four 
five, and had fallen in 
girl of nine. She was the youngest 
sweetheart he had known in the 
course of his whole career, and he 
had loved many. Their ages had 
ranged from fourteen to eighty-four. 
Then this girl of nine had crossed his 
path. 

It was quite ridiculous. She was a 
mere baby, scarcely twice his own 
age, and yet he had quite succumbed 
to her charms, and for three whole 
days he had felt as passionately de- 
voted to her as he ever had to the 
woman of eighty-four, or to any of 
the women of intermediate ages. 
But at the end of a week his devo- 
tion had diminished, and at the end 
of two weeks his love had palled. 
The sight of Rachel—that was the 
name of the mature lady of nine—no 
longer awakened enthusiasm in his 
heart. The stars had grown old and 
the sun had grown cold, so far as his 
passion was concerned. 

There had been a sting to this love 
affair, too. It was a sting to pride 
and vanity, however, and not to love. 

At the end of three weeks Rachel 
had informed Laurence that she 
didn’t love him any more—as if he 
cared !—because she had fallen in love 
with another—a noble gentleman of 
eight years, who didn’t wear long 
curls. There was the sting: This 
gentleman of eight didn’t wear long 


and 
love with a 


curls! Well, there would come a 
day and an hour when he should be 
shorn of his, and he could wait. His 
mamma liked his curls, and if Rachel 
didn’t, that was her affair. He would 
rather please his mamma than Ra- 
chel. And anyhow, he didn’t love 
Rachel any more, as he had already 
informed her, and the gentleman of 
eight was quite welcome to her com- 
pany and to her affection. There 
would be no duei. 

But nevertheless, now, after the 
lapse of five weeks, Laurence felt the 
necessity of again falling in love with 
somebody. He had been heart-free 
along time. But with whom should 
he fall in love? It should not be 
a baby of nine; he was quite cer- 
tain of that. It should be some lady 
who had reached a sufficient age to 
know her own mind. There must be 
some stability to his new love. The 
object of his affection must not turn 
from him to the first curl-less gentle- 
man of eight she chanced to meet. 

Feeiing quite lonesome at not be- 
ing in love, Laurence, entering the 
house one day when dusk was falling, 
heard the sound of the piano and 
someone singing, and so went into 
the parlor. The shadows lay quite 
thick, and the gas had not yet been 
lighted. His mamma was sitting by 
a window, and he went over and 
kissed her. He stood at her knee a 
moment while she stroked his curls, 
and then he marched away to the 
piano. A woman was sitting there. 
The song he had heard was finished, 
but now she was beginning another. 

He leaned against the end of the 
piano and looked at the woman. He 
could see her face but indistinctly in 
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the dusk. Was she pretty? Cer- 
tainly she must be, else how could 
she ever sing as she was singing 
now? 

The tones went through him in lit- 
tle shocks and shivers, that were very 
pleasant to feel. He had never heard 
any person sing quite like this be- 
fore. He had heard his mamma’s 
singing, and liked it. But it had not 
been like this. 

It grew darker, but the white fin- 
gers of the strange woman hovered 
over the white keys and struck the 
right notes as easily as if it had been 
broad day; and her wonderful voice 
soared and sank, and soared and sank, 
in wonderful, sweet cadences. It was 
like some beautiful church service, 
Laurence thought, only sweeter, 
nearer, more personal and intimate. 

‘“*She must be very, very beauti- 
ful,” he thought, and strained his 
eyes in an effort to see her features 
in the shadow. But, whether beauti- 
ful or not, he would fall in love with 
her; indeed, he had already fallen in 
love with her—with her and her 
voice. 

The song died away and there was 
an instant of sweet stillness—such as 
you may feel sometimes just after a 
perfect Summer sunset. Laurence 
moved a little nearer to the woman 
sitting by the piano, and then he felt 
her hand on his curls. Then he 
pressed up against her knee, and the 
hand on his curls fell to his shoulder, 
half encircling his neck with a gentle 
pressure, and he stood there, very 
still. The little shocks and thrills 
the song had awakened had not 
ceased, but went chasing one after 
another through his little body. 

His mamma and the strange woman 
were talking to each othernow. The 
strange woman had the sweetest, soft- 
est, richest voice, even in ordinary 
conversation, that he had ever heard. 
It was a voice to fall in love with, 
singing or talking! 

Then the gas was lighted, and he 
saw her face. I shall not describe it 
to you; but you may judge whether 
it was beautiful or not when I tell 
you that Laurence felt no lightest 
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shadow of disappointment at sight of 
it. It was just the face his fancy had 
pictured to go with the voice. 

His mamma gravely introduced 
Laurence to the lady—Laurence was 
very particular about those little 
formalities, and his mamma knew it 

and he held out his hand and said: 
‘*T am very glad to know you, Miss 
Marble. I am going to like you.” 

All through dinner Laurence 
scarcely let his eyes wander from 
Miss Marble’s face. She ate just the 
right way, he thought—as if she liked 
things, and yet wasn’t too fond of 
them—and her gestures were just 
right, and not too frequent, and her 
voice—ah, her voice! 

After dinner she played and sang 
some more. Laurence curled him- 
self and his curls up in a little bun- 
dle on the sofa among the bright-col- 
ored cushions and listened in a sort 
of ecstasy as the tones of the woman 
went sweeping and echoing through 
the chambers of his soul. 

Higher and higher the sweet sounds 
lifted him, till he vaguely wondered 
if he had not reached the gates of 
heaven. Yes, surely he had, and be- 
yond the gates the angels were sing- 
ing a song more wonderful than any 
to which mortal had ever listened. 
Then the drowsy eyes unclosed, and 
he saw it was Miss Marble still at the 
piano, and not angels singing. 

Now he was drifting away in a 
beautiful ship over an ocean of moon- 
light, and the sounds floated after 
him, floating, floating, floating 

Then he opened his eyes again, 
quite suddenly. The beautiful music 
had ceased, but the beautiful face of 
the singer was bending over him close 
to his face. She had sunk on one 
knee beside the sofa and was stroking 
his curls, that lay on the bright cush- 
ions. 

“IT love you!” he 
though a little sleepily. 

**Do you, dear?” she 
am glad you do.” 

‘* Yes, you are so beautiful, and you 
sing so beautiful,” he said, sincerely 
if not grammatically. ‘‘ Do you love 
me?” he asked. 


said, simply, 


asked. ‘I 
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‘* Ves, 
she said. 

‘*Will you marry me when I get 
grown up?” he asked. 

‘* Perhaps. We will see,” she said. 

‘*Please kiss me,” he said, and he 
held up two sweet little lips toward 
her. 

Then she put both arms round his 


sweetheart, I love you!” 


his, and kissed him, and his heart 
swelled and the little shocks and 
shivers went palpitating through his 
frame. 

Once more he murmured, drowsily: 
‘*] love you,” and then he felt him- 
self sinking into something softer 
than soft cushions, and in another 
moment he had fallen from love 


neck and held her face close down to to sleep. 


aide 


> 
baie 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


\ ITHOUT—the splendor of the night, 
The light-ripe stars, the jeweled snows; 
Within—her bosom warm and white, 
Her mouth a rose. 


Without—the sleigh-bells’ merry chime, 
Orion’s glory just above; 
Within—how long the miles, O Time, 
My heart, my Love! 
Without—love-wingéd feet, a knock, 
A pulse that beats in joyous tune; 
Within—nay, Cynic, do not mock, 
Her arms and June! 
INGRAM CROCKETT. 


¥ 


INTELLECTUAL DRUDGERY 


RS. HOON—What is the matter, John? Dreaming of the future? 
Hoon ( gloomily)—No; it is almost Christmas, and I am thinking of 
the present. 


oF 


BEGINNING PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


CARRIE—I suppose, now that Mr. Emdee has his diploma, he will begin 
practicing. 
Harry—Yes; economy. 
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TO THE UNKNOWN 


F thou art false, decoy me, 
Thy tamer sisters cloy me— 
Sweet traitor, I will love thee for thy lies; 
O’er pitfalls I will woo thee, 
Past torch and knife pursue thee, 
Though there were twenty murders in thine eyes. 


Art thou a gypsy? Hide me 
In the dark tents beside thee— 
I'll hunt thee down the night wind on the wold; 
Amid the skins I'll find thee, 
In iove’s strong arms I'll bind thee— 
Thy bravos curtained from us by a fold. 


Art thouanun? Thy glances 
Fill me with old romances; 
If but thy cell be open to the stars 
I'll break in, to adore thee, 
And kneeling there before thee 
Do penance to my saint behind the bars. 


Art thou a witch? Then thrill me, 
Though thy fond magic kill me, 
Pour all the lovely poison of thy soul 
Into my veins, and sear it 
With the white seal of thy spirit 
Till the moon die, and the withered heavens unroll. 


Art just a woman—lying 
And lithe? Well, then, I’m dying 
To have thee cut thy microbe-trailing skirt 
Until no longer sweeping 
The rubbish it’s been heaping 
In such a nauseous symphony of dirt 


if 


THE TRUTH IN JEST 


Joun Pau Bocock. 


6é 


sighed young Mrs. Maddox, 


WANTED to go out shopping to-day,’ 


’ 


** but I couldn’t on account of the rain.’ 
** Wanted to try to get something for nothing, as usual, I suppose,” said 
her husband, attempting to be facetious. 
‘* Well, I did think of getting you some neckwear,” replied Mrs. Maddox, 
innocently. 





LA MANGEUSE D’HOMMES 


Par J. H. Rosny 


E crépuscule venait de mourir 

Bi sur les collines, la lune géante 

se levait dans 1l’échancrure 
dentelée de deux foréts. 

La terre encore chaude du jour, 
l'arrét subit de la brise, les rumeurs 
de l'‘animalité nocturne, la beauté du 
firmament sur une terre insoumise & 
l‘homme aprés des millénaires de civ- 
ilisation, une fécondité implacable, 
farouche, vaste comme I|’éther, invin- 
cible comme 1’Océan, poignait, domi- 
nait, surprenait le coeur de James 
McCarthy, l’emplissait d’une pléni- 
tude de grandeur et de poéme. 

Derriére lui suivait un humble fils 
de l'Inde, Bavadjee le coureur, gréle, 
les épaules hautes et timides, taillé 
dans un minimum de matiére, mais 
la téte lucide, la bouche intelligente 
et douce. Devant lui, Djofina, le 
guide donné par le village de Nardo- 
narés pour indiquer le gite de la ti- 
gresse, de la Mangeuse d’Hommes 
quj venait d’enlever un laboureur. 

A mesure qu’ils avangaient, la nuit 
murmura plus haute et terrible, le 
grondement des bétes se prolongea 
sur la plaine; de grandes chauves- 
souris nagétrent dans la lumiére 
orange. 

Bavadjee se rapprocha de McCar- 
thy; son effroi se compensait d’un 
intime orgueil 4 servir 1’Irlandais 
trappu, aux prunelles belliqueuses, & 
la physionomie rude et bonne, irasci- 
ble et affectueuse. 

‘* Approchons - nous ?” 
James. 

‘* Qui, maitre.’ 


demanda 


* 

* * 
Au sortir d’une maniére de défilé 
entre des rocs, Djof.na fit halte avec 


tremblement. La 
soupira: 

** C’est 1a!” 

Sur une surface sinueuse se dével- 
oppait un de ces recoins oi la majesté 
des forces libres, la lutte des instincts 
et des plantes crée la splendeur et la 
pourriture. La lune brodait, a tra- 
vers les lianes, des dentelles sur une 
mare obstruée de vieilles écorces, de 
roseaux mi-flétris, d’algues émerau- 
dées. Une faune sinistre rampait et 
fuyait sur le sol, flottait sur la lour- 
deur des ondes. 

Partout une confusion de genéses 
et d’agonies, le meurtre et la fécon- 
dation occultes, des ombres sinistres 
et des éclosions de fleurs argentines, 
de fades effluves paludéens, la fine 
essence de plantes aromatiques. 

Dans les intervalles du silence on 
entendait les soupirs d’une source 
mystérieuse, qui semblait souterraine, 
et la lamentation lointaine des cha- 
cals. 

** Alors, c’est 14?” demanda McCar- 
thy. ‘‘Connais-tu la position ex- 
acte?” 

“‘Un jour d’hiver,” répondit Djofina, 
& voix basse, ‘‘en poursuivant une 
génisse égarée, j'ai vu la Mangeuse 
d’Hommes au bord de sa caverne.” 

I] ajouta d’une voix presque indis- 
tincte, grelottant de tous ses mem- 
bres: 

‘“*Elle achevait de dévorer une 
jeune femme! Depuis, Chandrana- 
hour, le méme qui a été emporté 
ce soir, a été lui aussi témoin, au 
méme endroit, d’une scéne sembla- 
ble.” 

**C’est bien,” dit McCarthy. 
ors tu peux 
bout?” 


main tendue, il 


“sé Al- 
me conduire jusqu’au 
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‘*Je le puis,” répliqua 1l’Hindou, 
avec une résignation douce. 

‘*En marche, alors!” 

Ils contournérent un fourré; ils 
trouvérent un sentier naturel, creusé 
par le passage des eaux hivernales. 
La lune, & mi-route du zénith, pergait 
de lueurs nettes les branchages. Les 
trois hommes avangaient péniblement 
et légtrement, avec des regards aigus 
vers les pénombres. Le frdlement 
de leurs habits contre les plantes, de 
leurs pieds sur le sol, se confondait 4 
peu prés dans les rumeurs de besti- 
oles 4 la pature, et dans la tremblerie 
légére des figuiers. Une délicatesse 
funébre, une sinistre et velouteuse 
fraicheur, émanait de toutes les indé- 
cisions de l’entour. Comme une ame 
le péril rddait autour d’eux, transfigu- 
rait l’aspect des choses, inscrivait par- 
tout des symboles absurdes et péné- 
trants. 

Bavadjee et Djofina, a l’approche 
inévitable de la péripétie, tombaient 
dans une sorte d’hypnose. Les pru- 
nelles élargies, la pensée mi-éteinte, ils 
marchaient comme des somnambules, 
tandis qu’en McCarthy, la volonté, les 
nerfs, la raison se livraient une vive 
bataille. Mais l’accoutumance de ces 
minutes terribles ne rendait pas dou- 
teuse sa conduite; il croyait en la fer- 
meté de son bras, la lucidité et la 
précision de sa prunelle. Le cceur 
plus rapide, il ressentait aussi la vi- 
goureuse volupté des hommes braves, 
électrique allégresse d’une lutte ot 
ne pouvait se méler aucun regret. 

Comme il ruminait ces choses, 4 la 
maniére peu analytique des hommes 
d’action, il vit Djotina tressaillir et se 
tourner vers lui. 

‘*Nous y sommes—cette 
derriére le bloc de pierre.” 

Ils s’arrétérent. James prit un des 
rifles qu’il avait laissé porter 4 Bavad- 
jee pour avoir le bras plus souple et 
plus assuré au moment supréme. 
Sans un autre mot, ralentissant le pas 
encore, tous trois atteignirent le bloc 
et s’'agenouillérent. Une breoussaille 
fine s’interposait devant eux et suffi- 
sait A les rendre invisibles; mais en 
avancant la face, on pouvait aperce- 
voir les moindres détails de l’éclaircie, 


éclaircie 
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& peine couverte de plantes basses, et 
qu’éclairait une flaque de lueur aussi 
vive que la lueur d'une grande lampe 
dans un appartement. Doucement 
McCarthy se pencha par-dessus la 
pierre et approcha le front de la 
broussaille. 

Son Ame s’emplit d’horreur innom- 
mable. 

Vers le milieu de 1l’éclaircie, 4 dix 
métres, au bord d’un repaire formé 
de blocs superposés, se profilait la 
forme de la béte souveraine, la colos- 
sale tigresse accroupie. Entre 
griffes monstrueuses, le laboureur 
Chandranahour. I] n’était pas mort, 
il ne semblait pas blessé méme, ou du 
moins pas griévement. L’ceil pergant 
de l'Irlandais voyait ses paupiéres 
s’ouvrir et se refermer par intervalles 
assez longs, et sa poitrine palpiter 
comme une poitrine de passereau pris 
au piége. La tigresse le fixait d’une 


ses 


facon indolente, les prunelles micloses, 
telle qu’une chatte fixant la souris. 
Et, comme une chatte, il vint un mo- 
ment ot elle lacha la proie, ot elle 
s’effaga dans une pose de négligence, 


de feinte inattention, de grace dor- 
meuse. 

L’Irlandais, le rifle & l’épaule, n’osa 
tirer; une révulsion de colére, de 
pitié, de navrement, rendait sa main 
mal stire. 

Deux épouvantables 
lérent. 

Puis lentement, lentement, Chan- 
dranahour bougea, étendit les mains, 
se souleva sur les coudes. La lune 
éclairait en plein son visage décom- 
posé par les affres d’une terreur im- 
mense; l’attouchement de la mort 
avait raidi sa bouche, empli de stu- 
peur et agrandi démcsurément ses 
pupilles. 

Il tourna la téte vers la tigresse. 
Elle semblait regarder ailleurs, dans 
une indifférence absolue de la pré- 
sence de sa proie, ensommeillée. Alors 
Chandranahour se mit a ramper, en 
décriyant une courbe lente, et réussit 
a franchir deux métres_ environ. 
McCarthy voyait approcher le visage 
livide du misérable et de nouveau re- 
mit le rifle en joue. Par malheur, un 
mouvement de Chandranahour rendit 


minutes cou- 
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impossible toute intervention; sa téte 
s'interposait dans la ligne de visée. 

‘** Damn it all!” murmura James. 

Cependant, encouragé par la per- 
sistante indifférence de la Mangeuse 
d’Hommes, le laboureur se mit Aa 
ramper plus vite. Une navrante es- 
pérance éclaira ses prunelles, mais 
pour s’effacer aussit6t; il entendit la 
béte se mouvoir. 

Brusquement, elle prit son élan, 
bondit. L’homme se laissa couler 
contre terre, cataleptique, de nouveau 
entre les pattes géantes, face a face 
avec les crocs pales et les grands yeux 
terribles. 

‘* Elle joue!” murmura Djoina, qui 
s'était avancé auprés de McCarthy. 

‘**QOui,” dit l'autre, “elle joue, la 
damnée brute!” 

Des ténébres étaient sur son ame. 
Il vit grandir, dans une apothéose 
lugubre, la béte qui, en notre ére en- 
core, domine l’antique Hindoustan, 
qui, plus que dévoratrice de l"‘homme, 
ose s’en amuser comme d’une bestiole. 

Dans l’épouvante du moment, il en- 
trevit, que par quelques forces sub- 
tilement déplacées, par un peu plus 
de ruse encore, jointe a la terrifiante 
vitesse et &4 la musculature des tigres, 
par un rien d’esprit d’association, le 
régne du félin ett été possible. En 
méme temps monta dans lui un esprit 


de vengeance, un violent vouloir 
d’abattre la Mangeuse d’Hommes 


sans la tuer, de la tourmenter et de 
l’insulter, et de lui faire subir la su- 
prématie del’étre dont elle faisait sa 
proie depuis six ans. 

Du calme! 

Par degrés, il obtint que son coeur 
battit moins vite, que la colére cessat 
de brouiller ses pupilles. 

Cependant la tigresse, avec un mur- 
mure, avec des gestes légers et prestes, 
retournait Chandranahour sur le sol, 
gofitait Aprement la joie de domina- 
tion et de puissance. 

Le pauvre homme, recroquevillé, 
semblait quelque infime herbivore, 


maigre et fréle et sans défense sous la 
reine des jungles et des foréts. 

Elle, blasée, bient6t voulut repren- 
dre le jeu supréme, recula sans hate, 
frémi: 


ante de volupté, tous ses mouve- 
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ments empreints du défi des forts aux 
faibles, symbole apre, souple, élégant, 
du combat pour vivre. 

Quand elle fut A deux yards, elle se 
tint immobile, ses prunelles d’ambres 
s’entre-fermérent. Elle exprimait la 
parfaite certitude, la volupté de ce repas 
vivant que bientét elle se résoudrait 
a faire, la sinistre magnificence du 
muscle triomphant. 

Pourtant le vaincu ne renonga pas & 
l’espérance. L’instinct de vivre battit 
invinciblement au fond de sa prunelle, 
et domina la conviction que tout effort 
serait inutile. Aprés un instant d’in- 
certitude, et absolument comme la 
premiére fois, il se redressa, il recom- 
menga sa fuite rampante—Calvaire 
d’angoisse, d’épouvante et d’humble 
énergie! 

McCarthy, cette fois, avait recon- 
quis tout son sang-froid. I1 laissa 
s’écarter Chandranahour de la ligne 
de visée, et resta hésitant une seconde 
entre la prudence qui voulait qu’il 
frappat au coeur et le désir ardent de 
punir la béte. 

Enfin la détonation éclata. Dans 
le nuage de fumée on vit la silhouette 
de Chandranahour dressée et la tigresse 
hurlante, une patte brisée, qui se rele- 
vait en une courte stupeur. 

** Courage!” hurila I'Irlandais. 

Déja il avait franchi le bloc d’abri. 

Chandranahour s’élanga, la tigresse 
fit un bond courtet rapide. Elle n’eut 
pas le temps de recommencer, une 
balle de James lui brisa net une autre 
patte. Terrassée, impuissante, avec 
son grondement redoutable et ses 
larges crocs, elle restait un effroyable 
embléme de la force. Chandrana- 
hour, réfugié derriére le vainqueur, 
avait, dans l’excessive joie de la dé- 
livrance, perdu l’usage de ses muscles. 
Ii s'appuya au bloc de pierre, en 
stupeur, soutenu par Djotina. Mc- 
Carthy prit son deuxiéme rifle des 
mains de Bavadjee et fit trois pas vers 
la béte. 

lle tenta de se soulever, ou du 
moins de ramper vers 1’Européen; 
elle avanca sa téte monstrueuse, ses 
mAachoires dévoreuses de chair hu- 
maine ot tant de vertébres s’étaient 
broyées, tant d’existences anéanties, 
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Elle retomba sans force, et James la 
contemplait avec une satisfaction ven- 
et cruelle. [1 lui semblait 
qu'elle comprenait & présent la puis- 
sance de l'homme, que désormais elle 
n’oserait plus, méme libre, prendre 
sa proie dans les villages, ou tout au 
moins qu'elle tuerait hativement, avec 
frayeur, comme on tue un trop dan- 
gereux ennemi. 

‘* Maitre,”’ demanda Bavadjee, ‘‘ tu 
ne vas pas la tuer?” 

‘‘Non, je la veux prisonniére! 
Chandranahour, étes-vous blessé?” 

‘*Non, seigneur, un peu faible 
seulement!” 

Il vint s’agenouiller devant 1’Euro- 
péen et lui baisa la main avec humi- 
lité. Une gratitude et une admiration 
infinies brillaient dans ses grands yeux 
noirs. 


geresse 


sien, bien!’ dit James avec at- 
tendrissement. ‘‘Crains-tu de rester 
avec moi pendant que Bavadjee et 
Djotina iront chercher des cordes, 
de la toile, une civitre’ et des por- 
teurs?” 

‘* Ah! seigneur, je me sens plus en 
siireté auprés de vous que derriére 
une triple muraille de bronze.” 

‘** Ence cas, Bavadjee,tu peux partir. 
Ton rifle est-ilen ordre? Bien! Va!” 

La nuit, sous le ciel si pur, devenait 
fraiche. Le firmament buvait la cha- 
leur, la plaine devait étre glaciale. 
Mais dans le bois demeurait une tiédeur 
charmante, une atmosphére de réve, 
légtrement assoupie par l’expiration 
carbonique arbres. La lumiére 
tombait comme une neige d’atomes. 
Des étoiles trés pales nageaient sur le 
zénith profond, sur les lacs impondé- 
rables de la voie lactée. McCarthy 
s'était assis sur une grosse racine 
d’arbre et contemplait la tigresse 
blessée. Par moments, i! avait quel- 
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que pitié, un frisson de miséricorde 
suggérée par la splendeur nocturne; 
mais en se retournant, en voyant 
Chandranahour encore tout bléme de 
son é€pouvantable aventure, trem- 
blant a chaque grondement de la 
tigresse, la colére de James remontait 
plus forte, pareille & la haine contre 
un sacrilége. 
+s 

Quatre heures plus tard la béte 
était captive. Des liens entrelagaient 
tout son corps. Un réseau de bam- 
bous l’enfermait dans une sorte de 
cage trés basse. Les hommes de 
Nardonarés se pressaient tout autour. 
Elle leur semblait formidable encore, 
avec une grandeur de déité souve- 
raine, de déité pareille aux forces 
meurtriéres, aux sinistres puissances 
de la maladie et de la mort dont I’Inde 
a fait d’innombrables entéléchies. 

L’un l'autre, ils s’encourageaient; 
ils se rassuraient surtout de la pré- 
sence de l’Européen, et, au moment 
ot les porteurs s’apprétaient a enlever 
le monstre, un veillard s’avanga: 

‘*Te voila réduite 4 l’impuissance, 
Mangeuse d’Hommes, te voila cour- 
bée et captive. Un homme t’a vaincue! 
Tu connaitras la suprématie de notre 
race, tu hurleras derriére les barreaux 
d’une cage, et les petits enfants riront 
de tafureur! Tu t’en iras de ville en 
ville, tu verras du haut des charriots 
passer la jungle et la forét dont tu ne 
connaitras plus jamais les délices! 
Ta vie sera une humiliation profonde, 
parce que tu as profané la noblesse de 
nos fréres et que tu t’es jouée de leurs 
angoisses!”’ 

La béte gémit, débilitée par la 
souffrance, et les Hindous crurent 
que, dans sa substance obscure, dans 
sa cervelle étroite et féroce, elle re- 
connaissait la suprématie de l’homme. 


ONLY TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


N 


ISS INNOCENCE—Did their friendship end in marriage? 
Mr. Witevy—Yes; but they renewed it after their divorce. 
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THE PARIS TRAIN 


By Henry Seidel Canby 


of the railroad station a great 

number of  little-windowed 
carriages were emptying and filling, 
or bumping from track to track be- 
fore fussy little engines. Nervous, 
scurrying crowds filled all the plat- 
forms, departing trains’ shrieked 
warningly, porters bustled great 
trucks toward the vans, regardless 
of crying children, and bag-laden 
tourists wandered aimlessly through 
the confusion, trying phrasebook 
questions on unsympathetic guards. 
Little piles of stray luggage formed 
eddies—small oases in the crowd—and 
one of these served to shelter a rather 
desolate figure of a man, huddled be- 
tween a hamper and a packing-case. 
He was meagre, unmistakably Amer- 
ican, but lightly stamped with the 
cosmopolitan seal of the artist, and, 
appropriately enough, he held a half- 
unwrapped picture in his arms. 

A plump little market-woman el- 
bowed, basket and all, into this refuge, 
peered over his shoulder at the paint- 
ing, and felt her good-natured heart 
moved to pity by the picture of a 
lean-faced young man painting des- 
perately at an easel, with a gnawed 
crust beside him and death in his 
eyes. 

‘** Crude, very crude,” said the man 
on the hamper, softly; ‘‘I should 
have done this very much better to- 
day, when I am half-starved myself.” 
At this the market-woman snorted 
“Anglais!” and pushed away, dis- 
gustedly. 

Just then there was a movement 
and an opening in the crowd, a scur- 
rying of porters, and, gliding sinu- 
ously along the platforms, the Paris 


of the r the vaulted ironwork 


train swept in. He watched .-it until 
the shiny little engine and half the 
string of carriages with names of 
far-away mountain places on their 
sides had passed him, then joined the 
rush for compartments, holding the 
painting, his ‘‘ last asset,’’ as he called 
it, away from the buffets of the crowd. 
A glimpse of a half-familiar face 
frightened him from the first com- 
partment. He entered the next, 
bowing, after the Continental custom, 
to the young girl he distinguished in 
the half-light, discovering, too late, 
that she was an American, who would 
not understand. She was trim-bred 
and clear-faced, returning his salute 
gravely, to his relief, and betraying 
no embarrassment. As she did so a 
haunting likeness about her eyes 
started him into melancholy remem- 
brance, and he seated himself so that 
he might study her unobtrusively. 

The guards slammed the doors, the 
engine hooted, and they glided from 
the noisy station. In a minute they 
had left the town and raced above a 
stream and green, French meadow- 
lands. 

‘*Do you know,” said the artist, 
‘*T think I shall speak to you, if 
only to say that we must be together 
here for four hours and might as well 
make the best of it.” 

The girl dropped her 
smiled a littie doubtfully. 

‘*T can assure you that I am re- 
spectable,” he continued; ‘‘I am an 
artist, and that accounts for my 
clothes; but otherwise I am quite 
harmless. Arnold Duncan is my 
name.” 

‘*I never noticed your dress,” the 
girl said, reproachfully, ‘‘and I am 
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not at all conventional. You needn't 
apologize, Mr. Duncan.” 

“hank you for that,” said the 
man. ‘‘ You don’t know how much 
a poor fellow who must live in 
heathen country enjoys a talk with 
girl from home. I told you I was 
artist; won’t you let me sketch \ 
while we talk?” 

‘*Gracious!” cried the girl, 
plain; you can’t want to 
me!”’ 

** Someone has been deceiving you,”’ 
said Duncan, gravely; ‘‘ and besides, 
‘headed,’ you are very much like an 
old friend of mine whose face I often 
drew.” 

‘*Thank you!” said the girl, and 
arranged herself among the cushions. 
She smiled at him mischievously as 
he sharpened his pencil, and when 
he begantodraw. ‘* Now!” she cried, 
‘*tell me about this girl. How long 
have you been in love with her, and 
where does she live, and is she very 
much prettier than I?” 

Duncan gasped and then caught 
the smile. ‘‘That’s:a remarkable 
** Did 


‘I'm 


sketch 


string of questions,” said he. 
I look in love when I spoke to you?” 


‘Don’t evade,” 
‘*Tell me, has 
hearts?” 

‘*Since you are sure of the girl and 
of her prettiness, it would be safe to 
say ‘ Yes.’” 

The girl smiled alittle. ‘‘ Assum- 
ing that,” asked she, ‘‘ what are you 
doing over here, with all your rivals 
helping her to forget you?” 

**Did you ever hear of starving 
artists?” he answered. ‘‘We might 
assume, for a pretty story, that I am 
one, and dare not go to her.” 

‘** Poor starving artist, have achoco- 
late peppermint.” 

He allowed himself to take two, in 
deference to his hunger, the last good 
meal being merely a matter of remem- 
brance. 

‘**I shall show you,” said he, ‘** my 
idea of such a man,” and, bending, he 
unwrapped and held up his picture. 

‘**It is very good,” she said; ‘‘ very 
good and very sad. Nearly all the 
best of art is sad; I wonder why.” 


the girl retorted. 
she many sweet- 
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‘*Perhaps pathos is the commonest 
background,”’ Duncan answered. 

The girl still pored over the picture. 
‘*What a desperately hungry look in 
his eyes,” she said, softly. ‘‘I half- 
fancy that you were your own 
model for the face, but not for the 
eyes. Your eyes not like 
his.” 

‘*T may have painted falsely,” he 
responded, grimly. ‘* Youremember 
that I am assumed to be desperate 
and famished. Do my eyes show 
nothing?” 

‘* Nothing,” said she. ‘‘ How fool- 
ish you are! But I had almost for- 
gotten our game. Tell me now why 
you dare not go home.” 

‘* Let us take the man in the pic- 
ture,” Arnold sketching as he 
talked. ‘* He hascertainly few hopes 
for the future. Suppose that he ran 
away to make something of himself, 
and now, in honor, dare not go back 
to let the girl learn to love his worth- 
less self again.” 

‘“*And he loved 
girl. 

‘Through and through.” 

** And she loved him?” 

*“*Well,” said Duncan, strangely 
hesitating, ‘‘ he never knew by words, 
but supposed that she loved him.” 

The girl thought for a minute or 
two. 

‘* Your man is wrong,” said she at 
last. ‘* He is very noble, but a little 
selfish, after all. He does not think 
of the girl with a heartache out there 
at home. If he ieft her and told her 
nothing, perhaps she does not under- 
stand; perhaps she thinks he went for 
pity—and nothing could be worse than 
that.” 

‘**But the man’s honor,” 
exclaimed. ‘I do 
understand that.” 

‘*T cannot understand selfish hon- 
or,” she replied. 

‘** But if he has failed in life?” 

‘* Failed?” said she, scornfully. 
‘* A°’man who has won the love of a 
good girl has not failed. If the man 
were you, and that picture your last 
grip on success, don’t you think that 
a word of love from her would give 
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not think you 
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you courage? Don’t you know that 
the thought of you working for both 
would be sweeter to her than every- 
thing else in the world? What has 
honor to do with all that?” 

Duncan leaned back and spoke with 
affected carelessness. ‘‘ Perhaps our 
man is real, after all,” said he; ‘‘ and 
I think if I should tell him what a 
woman has said about his case, there 
might be a way to happiness for them 
both.” 

‘*Oh, I hope so!” cried the girl. 
“Tf I give you my card will you 
promise to tell me if it should 
happen?” 

‘*Indeed I will,” he answered, 
‘*and instead ofa card you shall have 
my name on this sketch I have made 
of you.” He cut itout carefully from 
the wrapping paper and handed it to 
her. 
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‘‘How strange,” she said, and 
turned to catch the fading light. 
‘This is like me, but it is Marjory’s 
face—Marjory Elliot.” 

Duncan dropped the half-wrapped 
painting, and an expression half- 
eager, half-ashamed, came into his 
eyes. ‘‘Do you know her?” said he. 
‘* Why, she 

‘“‘Is the one I looked like, of 
course,” cried the girl. ‘* But—” 
and she caught her breath, ‘* you— 
you aren’t in love with her?” 

‘*T am the starving painter,” said 
Arnold, gaily. ‘‘I am going to make 
complete confession, because you 
have helped me so much.” 

But the girl’s face stopped him. 
‘*Haven’t you heard?” she almost 
whispered. ‘‘Oh, how sorry I am 
for you! Why, Iam going home now 


to be her bridesmaid.” 


~}. 


KEEPING HER PLEDGE 


HE was wilful and very much set in her ways 
When once a resolve she got into her head; 

To each suitor planned she objection would raise; 

‘‘]’’ marry whomever I please!” so she said. 
And, hearing of this declaration, with main 

And might I went wooing, and won her, you see, 
Because I assured her, and made it quite plain, 

"Twas I held her pledge, since she clearly pleased me. 


R. F. G. 


& 


BADLY CRUSHED 


“THE Modest Toque stood aghast. 


‘*Trimming of vegetables?” she 


make you late!” 


exclaimed. ‘¢Now wouldn’t that 


‘** The very latest, I believe!” replied the Fall Hat, with hauteur. 
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INSPIRATION 


\ HY do I struggie up the rocky hill, 
Without a murmur, to the summit snow? 
Because you, singing, journey with me still, 
And cheer me as I go. 


Why do I tread the thorn and stubble field 
Without one look of hidden pain that shows 
Because among the thorns you have concealed 
The sweet, consoling rose. 
Why do I fail, look up again, and try 
Like one who wears a laurel, freshly set? 
Because your patience is as slow to die 
As Failure to forget. 


REASONABLY EXPLAINED 


(CCASEY—I wonder whoi they call thet drink ‘‘ absint’?” 
O’Rourke—Take three or four, an’ ye’ll be gone to the wurrld 


Thet’s whoi. 


A PAUPER 


T was a hungry little heart 
That sought for food from day to day, 
But only found, from plenty round, 
Crumbs that the others cast away 


Atoysius Cou. 


Ah, me, the hungry little heart— 

What wonder that it groped and cried! 
When such a bit had done for it, 

"T were shame it went unsatisfied. 


& 
CHRONIC CASE 


os HAs your wife complained very long?” asked the doctor. 


‘* Ever since we were married, 
suits her at all!” 


replied Meekly, sadly. ‘‘ Nothing 
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A nonymous 


DRAMATIS PERSONA 


Mrs. Varpon, 68. A widow in 
deep mourning. Fine diamonds at 
throat and ears, handsome rings; 
small, ladylike; soft, gentle manner; 
affects invalidism. 

Betta Varpon, 40. Her daughter. 
Dressed without taste, but neatly; 
trim, a trifle nasal, authoritative in 
manner; inclined at times to rant. 


PRIVATE drawing-room in 

the Grand Hotel, Rome. A 
table set for three persons. Mrs. 
VarRvOon tn black crépe robe de chambre, 
BeLLa VARDON in walking costume. 


Betta—How much longer do you 
intend to wait? 

Mrs. Varpon—I amexpecting him 
every minute. 

Be_ta—lIt was just the same thing 
yesterday. The question is, do we 
breakfast at half after twelve or at 
one? 

Mrs. Varpon-—At half after twelve. 

Betta—I am hungry. 

Mrs. Varpon—Of course it’s that 
woman. 

Betta—He seems to have become 
her lap-dog. 

Mrs. Varpon (irritably)— Don't 
speak so of your brother. 

BeL_ta—lI've done five galleries and 
seven churches this morning. I’ve 
earned my breakfast. 

Mrs. Varpon—It is fatiguing to 
think of it. 

Betta—lIt does take it out of one. 
I’m all on edge. 

Mrs. Varpon—You look peaked. 
I don’t like that hat. 


Fresh 


Eric Varpon, 35. Her son. Usu- 
ally wears light rough bicycle suit, 
knickerbockers; boyish in appearance, 
complexion, frank, pleasing 
manner. 

Mrs. Norturop, age—? A widow. 
Very handsome; distinguished, tall, 
graceful figure; in mitigated mourn- 
ing. 


BeLLa (moving to a 
What’s the matter with it? 

Mrs. Varpon—lIt ages you. 

BELLa (sighing)—I'm afraid that’s 
time, not the hat. 

Mrs. Varpon—At your age I 
looked very young. Your papa 

Betta—What! at forty? 

Mrs. Varpon—Are you forty, my 
child? Is it possible! 

Betta—Yes, an old maid. 
would have it so. 

Mrs. Varpon—Is that a reproach? 

Betta—No, dear mother, it is a 
statement. 

Mrs. Varpon (decidedly) — You 
would have been most unhappy with 
the Colonel. 

BeL_ta—So you insisted. 

Mrs. Varpon—And the Professor 
was out of the question. 

Betta—Why? 

Mrs. Varpon— Because he was 
dirty and poor. 

Betta (/aughing)—Fliattering de- 
scription of my best young man! 

Mrs. Varpon—And the Colonel’s 
nose looked as if he drank. 

Betta—There was Harry Blake. 
He was not dirty and poor, and he 
didn’t drink, But it was always the 


mirror)— 


You 
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same thing. You needed me, dear 
mamma, and I stayed. 

Mrs. Varpon—A_ good child. 
Mother-love is best. I am nearly 
seventy, and it never failed my chil- 
dren. 

Be_tta—No! 

Mrs. Varpon—All I ask is that 
they should be contented and happy 
—near me—in their home. 

Be.tta— Home seems rather 
bulant just now. Where will 
this Summer? 

Mrs. VARDON (decidedly) — Dr. 
Grocco says I must have Carlsbad— 
the waters for my sciatica, and the 
air for my bronchitis. 

Betta—It’s a horrible place, but 
of course, dear, if you require it—— 

Mrs. Varpon—I require it. Here 
it is quarter after one, and Eric has 
not come! 

Betta (crossly)—It is 
able—with your delicate 
Shall I ring? 

Mrs. Varpon—Give him five min- 
utes more. 

Be_tta—lI shall eat the candles. 

Mrs. Varpon—He seems infatu- 
ated. 

Be._ta—lIt is incomprehensible. 

Mrs. Varpon—Yes, he is such a 
devoted son generally. Her influence 
is pernicious. 

Betta ( pondering)—I wonder how 
old she is? 

Mrs. Varpon—No 
older than Eric. 

Betta—With that type of woman 
it is hard to guess. Her figure is 
eighteen. 

Mrs. Varpon—I'll write to your 
uncle; he knows everybody's age and 
income. 

Betta—I fancy 
greatly reduced. 

Mrs. Varpon—They were horridly 
extravagant. The papers were quite 
full always of descriptions of her 
gowns. {| dare say she ruined her 
husband. In fact, I think I heard so. 

Betta—He speculated. 

Mrs. Varpon—I am glad Eric is 
out of that temptation. 

Be.ta (a trifle contemptuously)— 
Naturally, a man of leisure, supported 


am- 
it be 


unpardon- 
stomach! 


doubt much 


her income is 
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by his mother and traveling in Eu- 
rope, is not subjected to the whirl- 
winds of Wall Street. 
Mrs. Varpon—Do 
dyes her hair? 
Be_ta—lt is a pretty color. 
Mrs. Varpon—I have sucha horror 
of women who dye their hair! 
Betta—lI’m getting so gray 
must be satisfied with me. 
Mrs. Varpon—Gray! 
don't see it. 
Betta—And so is Eric. 
Mrs. Varpon—What! That baby? 
Be.wa (/aughing)—Oh, mother, you 
forget we are middle-aged. And here 
he is! 


you think she 


you 


Really? I 


(Eric VARDON enfers.) 

Mrs. Varpon—Look at the clock, 
my son. What excuse have you? 

Eric (/aughing)—How many times 
must I tell you never to wait? 

Betta—You used to look 
your meals as_ sacraments, 
since—— 

Mrs. Varpon—Where 
been? 

Eric (vaguely)—Bicycling. 

Mrs. VarRDON (anxitously)—You 
look shockingly overheated. 

Eric (drying his forehead )\—Whew! 

(The waiter enters and serves 
breakfast. They sit at the table.) 

Betta—We supposed you were 
with Mrs. Northrop; she always 
makes you late. 

Mrs. Varpon—Were you? 

Eric (/aughing)—Am I 
to give an account of 
ment? 

Mrs. Varpon (whimpering)—Don't 
you love me any more, my son? 

Eric (kissing her)—Why, mother, 
what a foolish idea! 

Mrs. Varpon— You seem _ so 
changed—no consideration; all day 
away from your mother and sister. 
So distrait—when we speak to you, 
you hardly answer. 

Be_ta—I was almost starved. 

Eric (cold/y)—Your own choice. 

BEtta—You know mother is an 
invalid. Grocco said she must never 
wait. 

Eric (to his mother)—Are you suf- 
fering? 


upon 
but 


have you 


obliged 
every mo- 
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Mrs. Varpon—My leg is painful 
and my breathing difficult. 

Eric (wearz/y)—What place next? 

Mrs. Varpvon (cheer fully)—Carls- 
bad. 

Eric—I may take you there, and 
then run away for a month. 

Mrs. VARDON—What! leave me? 

Eric—A few weeks. 

Mrs. Varpon—These separations 
add so much to my expense. 

Eric (wincing)—lI do it on my own 
allowance. 

Mrs. Varpon—Your uncle writes 
that times are very hard. 

Eric (/aughing)—As usual. 

Mrs. Varpon—lIt worries me ter- 
ribly when you are absent. 

Eric—Why, mother mine, 
your large income 

Mrs. Varpvon (/retfully)—Large! 
Large is comparative. I have heavy 
burdens. 

Betta—Your son and your daugh- 
ter. 

Eric (under his breath)\—More fool 
they! 

Mrs. Varpon—What did you say? 

Eric (d0/dly)—I said, ‘*‘ More fool 
they!” 

Mrs. Varpon—What do you mean? 

Eric (rising, stands before the 
chimney, with his hands in his pockets) 
—I mean that I, for one, am sick of 
my slavery! 

Mrs. Varpon—Eric! 

Be_tLa—Eric! 

Eric—Yes. And the sooner you 
know it the better. I have madea 
mess of my life, but it’s not too late. 

Be_ta—Grocco said mamma was on 
no account to be agitated. 

Eric (going on, regardless of her, 
recklessly)—My God! I am about ili 
with it myself! 

Mrs. VaRDON (im an extinguished 
votce)—Let him speak; if it kills me 
it is no matter! 

Eric (di¢terly)—Kill you, mother! 
It would take a stronger man than I 
am. 

Mrs. Varpon (her eyes on the cetl- 
ing)—What does he mean? 

Eric—I mean that such an exist- 
ence as mine makes of a man an ef- 
feminate milksop. 


with 
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Mrs. Varnon—And after all my 
sacrifices! Was I not a good mother? 

Betta—Eric, will you hold your 
tongue? 

Mrs. VaARDoN—It is all that woman. 

Eric (/aughing)—You know, really, 
this is too ridiculous! If by ‘that 
woman” you mean Mrs. Northrop, 
you make idiots of yourselves. 

BeLLa—Do you call your mother an 
idiot? 

Eric—If you would mind your own 
affairs, and leave me alone fora half- 
hour with my mother, I should be 
obliged to you. 

(Betta, with a toss of her head, 
flounces out of the room.) 

Mrs. Varpon—You have offended 
your only sister. 

Eric—My only sister will have to 
remain offended. I wish to speak 
with you. 

Mrs. Varpon (coughing, and put- 
ting her hand on her heart)—Well, 
what is it? 

Eric (very gravely, moving a chair 
to his mother’s side\—Will you listen 
a moment while I go over the past? 

Mrs. Varpon (declaiming)—When 
have I not listened to my children? 

Eric—You have been a good mother 
tous. You have nursed us faithfully 
when we were ill. When I went to 
college you left New York, to bury 
yourself in a university town, that I 
might not miss the influences of home. 
My father had peculiar ideas. You 
and he carried them out. Heir to 
millions, I was told when I left col- 
lege that it was quite useless for me 
to go into business, take up a profes- 
sion, or any serious and lucrative ca- 
reer. I asked you earnestly then to 
give me a sufficient sum to start in 
affairs—a salaried office seemed a folly 
for a man who some day would be 
rich. I went to my uncle. He was 
the Socratic member of the family. 
He only laughed at me. ‘‘ You are 
in clover,” he said; ‘‘ stay and browse. 
You can waste time at work as well as 
at play. I manage the estate that 
you aretoinherit. You go and play.” 

Mrs. Varpon—And he was quite 
right. He is so clever. 

Eric (raising his hand in depreca- 
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tion)\—Wait! Ihave yielded in every- 
thing. For ten years I have dragged 
about European watering-places—a 
life I hate 

Mrs. Varpon—Since when? 

Eric (embarrassed)—Always. Of 
course, one gets what pleasure one 
can. But an American who accepts 
such a life isazero. He has no honor 
in his own country, less than none 
over here. It may do for handsome 
women—for a man it is demoralizing 
and despicable. 

Mrs. Varpon—Many 
you. 

Eric—Perhaps. To be supported 
by a woman, even when she is one’s 
mother, is not enviable. 

Mrs. Varpon—I have given you a 
life of leisure—luxuries 

Eric—But have never made me in- 
dependent. I was too good-natured. 
I admit, if I had a salient characteris- 
tic it was indolence. I was bright- 
witted, and got through college cred- 
itably, with only surface study. I 
never really worked, and [I never had 
to rough it like other boys. You were 
always there. What I needed was to 
be pushed out into life, not coddled. 
My worst faults have been fanned. 
Sometimes I feel in my veins the 
languor of these useless, idle years. 
Why, I don’t even read any more. 
We go from one of these confounded 
places to another. What is a man to 
do but drink, gamble and ? 

Mrs. Varpon—Eric! Jy son isa 
gentleman! 

Eric (wearily)—Yet a man. 

Mrs. Varpon—My son never could 
descend to low vices. 

Eric— .. .! 

Mrs. Varpon—Why are you silent? 

Eric—What do you think are the 
lives of most of our compatriots who 
dawdle in European casinos? 

Mrs. Varpon—I know there 
dissipated men, but my children 

Eric (gently, taking her hand)— 
Oh, my pure, simple, good mother! 

Mrs. Varpon—You speak a new 
language. Certainiy your poor 
brother—my sainted Louis—was in- 
capable of an evil thought. 

Eric—Poor Louis was an invalid. 
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Mrs. Varpon—From where do you 
draw this discontent? My health, my 
pleasure, were always your first 
thought. 

Eric—They will always, my dear 
mother, be my solicitude. But—er 
—there are other sentiments beside 
the filial one, and discontent may be 
noble. 

Mrs. Varpvon (/aughing cynically) 
—Love, I suppose. What does it 
amount to? 

Eric (mitschtevously)—You 
been married. You have 
You must know. 

Mrs. Varpon— .. .! 

Eric—Let us stop splitting straws. 
[ want to marry. I want independ- 
ence. 

Mrs. Varpon (co/dly)—And pray, 
who is the favorite now? 

Eric—One with whom you could 
find no fault. You well know that I 
have never looked twice at any girl 
or woman that you and Bella have 
not instantly decried her. 

Mrs. VARDON (rising, 
Name this paragon. 

Eric—A paragon she is—a lady; 
clever, distinguished, beautiful (/ot- 
ly). With her I might amount to 
something, get out of this rut of stu- 
pidities and inanition. She is one of 
those women who gird on a man’s 
sword and send him forth to battle. 

Mrs. Varpon (zcz/y)—You are quite 
poetical. I suppose you mean Mrs. 
Northrop. 

Exic—I mean Mrs. Northrop. 

Mrs. Varpon—Do you tell me you 
desire to marry a woman oid enough 
to be your mother? 

Eric—You are mistaken. 
she is older than I am, but 

Mrs. Varpon—She dyes her hair. 

Eric—A lie! 

Mrs. Varpon (sobding)—Oh! oh! 
oh! 

Eric (going to her side)—Mother, 
dear, you make this so hard for us 
both. 

Mrs. Varpon—She is frightfuily 
extravagant. 

Eric—We'll not discuss her. Since 
it is to my family’s advice I owe my 
dependence, it is, unfortunately, to 


have 
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them I must come for assistance. I 
love thiswoman. We will not talk of 
her, please. All I must know is, what 
income will be mine if I ask her to 
marry me? 

Mrs. Varpon—Have you the au- 
dacity to expect me to help you ruin 
your future? 

Eric—I have no future that is not 
linked with hers. You know noth- 
ing, it seems, of passion. Or, at sev- 
enty, is it forgotten? 

Mrs. Varpon—You are mistaken. 
I loved your father. We were very 
young. On our faces there were no 
lines of time. We didn’t care for 
each other like connoisseurs who 
know artifice with which to allure, 
but like two children that every fresh 
emotion astonishes. It was all hap- 
piness, and as love should be. My 
freshness attracted him. How can 
you care for the tricks of a worn-out 
coquette? 

Eric—I am glad you found early 
what many never reach. It should 
make you lenient, not hard. One 
thing is cértain: If you or Bella 
ever at any time say one word, or 
look it, in depreciation of Mrs. Nor- 
throp, I shall leave you instantly. I 
can pick up a living somewhere. I 
have stayed with you because you 
were alone and an invalid. I have 
arms and legs, and I can use them, as 
many better men have done. Think 
over what I have said to you. It is 
final. If she will smile on my un- 
worthiness, I am hers. 

(He picks up his hat and leaves the 
room.) 

Mrs. Varpon—I’ll stop his income! 
She’s a designing person! 


II 


A private drawing-room at the Hé- 


tel Koyale, Rome. Prettily arranged 
tables, laden with photographs, books 
and flowers; ¢tageres with bric-a-brac, 
some plants, a screen, an open piano; 
many cards and netes on an escrt- 
toire, where are writing materials. 
Fiveo'clock. Mrs. Norturop, trailing 
black tea-gown heavily embroidered in 
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jet, with get combs in her hair, bare 
throat and arms bare from the elbows, 
long jet chain on which hangs a lorg- 
non; large black feather fan. Tea- 
table set, with kettle boiling, cups and 
cakes. 


Mrs. NortHrop—I hope he will 
come. ‘To see him alone I sent away 
the Prince. It is certainly extraordi- 
nary that I like this lad. He has 
none of the qualities I admire in men. 
He is aimless and has no ambitions. 
He has amiability, which I consider 
a form of vulgarity. I fancy he must 
be very weak. Yet vacillating natures 
have sometimes invincible energy 
when a fixed idea possesses them, and 
I think Eric, in the right hands, might 
be aroused and improved. Would it 
be an interest in my desolate life to 
lead him into better things? Diotima 
of Mantineia was an inspiration to 
wise men. I should like to instruct 
this foolish one in many things of 
which I believe him ignorant. Inno- 
cent he is not. He has opened his 
heart tome. But of such women as 
I am he has known little. To him I 
think love has meant foolish philan- 
derings with silly little girls, or-—well, 
he is perhaps fairly cleanly, as men 
go. Mary Lea says his mother’s a 
fool, and avaricious. She looks a 
gentle person enough, yet those little 
women in black, with large eyes and 
small noses, are generally mulish. I 
can feel instinctively that she hates 
me. The sister, too, who is a frump, 
looks askance at me. How amusing! 

(Moves to the mirror and examines 
herself.) 

I am looking well. Tochange one’s 
nature takes time. He may be obsti- 
nate, which means stupid. He is not 
really young, although he seems so 
tome. What if I tested the fibre of 
which he is made? It need bind me 
to nothing. I 

(Eric ts ushered in by a servant. 
Frock coat, gardenia in his buttonhole.) 

Eric—What luck to find you alone! 

Mrs. Norturop—lIt isn’t luck. It’s 
my force of character. 

Eric—And ‘‘character is destiny” 
—a trite saying. 
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(She sttson a small sofa, he on a seat 
near her; leans one arm on the table.) 
Mrs. Norrurop—Yes, it is trite. 
I used to think it true, but have 
changed my mind. It’s other peo- 
ple’s characters, not our own, that 
muddle up our fate. 

Eric—Well, to-day, at 
muddle yours has made 
altogether delightful. 

Mrs. Norturop—Thanks for your 
gratitude. I seni away Prince Gori, 
Mary Lea, Sylvia Oddie and Delci. 
It was not easy. 

Eric—You've had all these visitors? 

Mrs. NortHrop—E altro / eos 
I have been to a meet on the Mas- 
simo's drag—the only feminine thing 
on top who was not a princess or 
a duchess. We breakfasted on the 
Campagna, and I am only just in my 
tea-gown. 

Eric—What a belle you are! 

Mrs. NortrHrop—Yet I intend to 
give up the world. 

Eric—It will never give you up. 

Mrs. NortHrop—I am too unhappy 
to go into it with any pleasure. I had 
a cry all by myself behind a haystack 
at the meet. 

Eric—Why are you unhappy? 

Mrs. NortHrorp—Do you ask it? 
I am lonely, and I am useless. 

Eric (wth feeling)—Never that! 

Mrs. NortrHrop—Oh, I am not 
posing. I have felt lonely all through 
life. But reasons I don’t care to dis- 
cuss, even with you, Eric 

Eric—Thank you. 

Mrs. Norturop—I feel as if I 
knew you well enough now to call 
you by that pretty name of yours. 
Reasons, I say, that concern only me, 
decided me to leave America 

Eric—Oh, speak of yourself to me, 
beloved 

Mrs. Norturop (startled, yet smitl- 
ing)—You advance quickly. 

Eric ( gently)—Does it hurt you to 
have me call you so? Did you not 
know that I have cared for you for 
years? 

Mrs. Norturop—For years? 

Eric—Fifteen years ago, a boy out 
of college, my uncle took me one day 
to your house. I remember how ter- 
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ribly you snubbed me. You wore a 
gown all white, with lace and fur, 
and pearls. You were beautiful—to 
me the most lovely woman I have 
ever seen. You were having tea by 
the fire with Mrs. Oddie and Mrs. 
Lea. I was relegated to a orner. 
You just said, ‘‘ Will you have some 
tea?” and then ignored me completely. 
You all talked at once about some 
tableaux. I didn’t talk, but I had 


eyes and ears, and I saw and heard. 
( tnterested )— 


Mrs. 
Fancy! 

Eric—But, of course, you have for- 
gotten it. 

Mrs. Norrurop—Frankly, I have; 
absolutely. 

Eric—And the times I spoke with 
you in stammering terror at balls, or 
stopped to say one word in the opera 
lobby! I didn’t dare come into your 
box. 

Mrs. Norturop—Well, you see, I 
was a /ionne, and you just a little 
young man. 

Eric—The little look at the great. 
And I admired you as I never have 
admired any other woman. 

Mrs. Norturop ( dreamily)—How 
very odd! 

Eric—So, let me say, beloved—now 

always—(rises and approaches her. 
Speaks lower and passionately.) Near 
you my heart, my body, suffer. But 
far from you my soul simply per- 
ishes 

Mrs. NortHrop—Dear boy! 

Eric—Ah, I am no boy. I am a 
man to adore you and be your serv- 
ant. 

Mrs. NortHrop—I am older than 
you are. 

Eric—My mother was telling me 
this morning of her and my father’s 
idyl. They were mere children when 
they first loved. They were engaged 
several years. 

Mrs. NortrHrop—Why? 

Eric—My father was’ without 
money, then. My mother’s father 
was rich, but (/axghing) stingy 

Mrs. NortHrop—Ah, I wish my 
father-in-law had been stingy, instead 
of a spendthrift. I’d have more now. 

Eric—He at last gave his consent, 
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and an income. When my mother 
chatted of it all, I felt how puerile, 
how insignificant, such love must be. 
She spoke of their young faces with- 
outa line. Ah, what is that expres- 
sionless beauty, compared with the in- 
effable seduction of faces that have 
the impress of feeling—of suffer- 
ing ? 

Mrs. Nerturop (/aughing)—Eric, 
dear, you are encouraging my wrin- 
kles. But tell me more about your 
mother. 

Eric (smiling)—I am called a de- 
voted son. They say devoted sons 
make good husbands. 

Mrs. Nortrurop—If there’s any- 
thing I particularly hate it is a de- 
voted son. 

peit— . . sf 

Mrs. Norturop—Had I a son I 
should wish him to kick me into the 
corner, and to trample me to pulp if I 
stood in his way. 

Eric (/aughing)—In other words, 
you would wish him to be a con- 
queror. 

Mrs. NortHurop—Yes. Conquerors 
don’t bother to pick up people. 

Eric—Your love would be 
selfish. 

Mrs. NortuHrop—lIs the other kind 
love at all? 

Eric—My mother thinks she has 
given her whole life to me. 

Mrs. NortHrop—lI wasn’t thinking 
of her life. What has she made of 
yours? 

Eric—You are severe. But the re- 
buke is merited. I take it not for 
her, but for myself. 

Mrs. NortHrop—Your acceptance 
of the position—I really speak without 
knowledge; I have not pried into 
your arrangements—showed weak- 
ness. 

Eric—Every obstacle was thrown 
in my way. 

Mrs. NortrHrop—And now? 

Eric—Now I am furious at the 
chain. Do you not guess why? 

Mrs. Norturop (co/d/y)—You speak 
in riddles. 

Eric—Do you not guess the tor- 
tures that my lack of independence is 
to me now? 


un- 
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Mrs. Norturop (lightly)—Why 
don’t you go out into the world, then, 
and conquer it? 

Eric (uncomfortably)—What could 
I do? 

Mrs. NortHrop—What have you 
done? 

Eric—Nothing for ten years but 
follow my mother about in search of 
health. She suffers from sciatica and 
bronchitis. 

Mrs. NortHrop—And her sciatica 
and her bronchitis are your career. 

Eric (fidgeting )—It’s been about 
that. 

Mrs. NortHrop—And she considers 
herself an ideal parent! I have no 
patience with it. 

Eric—She is a good woman. 

Mrs. NortHrop—lI should call her 
wicked. 

Eric—Tell me what to do. 
me the way. 

Mrs. Norturop (ristng)—I must 
dress for dinner. Will you pardon 
me? I dine with the Buonsignori. 
We will discuss your case another 
time. 

Eric (springing up)—It is I who 
must beg your pardon. (Stoops and 
kisses her hand.) To-morrow? Oh, 
I implore 

Mrs. 


Show 


Norturop (disengages her 
hand, hesttates)\—Very well—yes. At 


Pincio. 
Au revoir! 


eleven we will walk on the 
Meet me at Cesar’s Bust. 

(Eric leaves.) 
NortHrop—Words, words, 
words. I wonder what he would do 
for me. To be afraid of any step is 
to be afraid of one’s self. He has a 
delicate heart. A _ delicate heart 
springs from perfect taste. Ardent, 
too. He charms me. Well, to-mor- 
row morning I shall give him his test. 
If he fails me—ah 


Mrs. 


Ill 


The Vardons’ drawing-room at the 
Grand Hotel. Mrs. Varvon, Betta; 
walking costumes, eleven o'clock. 


Be.tta—I have just seen Eric gal- 
loping to the Pincio. 
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Mrs. Varpon — Galloping? On 
horseback? Through these crowded 
streets; on their rough pavements! 
He'll have a fall. 

Be_ta—Mother, you must be crazy! 
On his feet! 

Mrs. Varpon—Ah! 

3eELLA—And at the Piazza del Po- 
polo Mrs. Northrop dismissed her vic- 
toria, and I saw her sailing up the 
road to meet him. 

Mrs. Varpon—What 
doing? 

Be.ua (a trifle bitterly)—Not going 
to a lovers’ tryst, certainly. Such 
things have been nipped in the bud 
in my case. 

Mrs. Varpon—Do 
me? 

Be_tta—You married. 

Mrs. Varpon—My children lately 
accuse me of this as of a crime. 

Be_ta—Well, at any rate, there 
they were—and are. That's the im- 
portant. 

Mrs. Varpon—lI shall simply de- 
cline to go on with his allowance. I 
won't see him commit suicide. 
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BeL_ta—I must say she looked very 
pretty. 
Mrs. 
woman and, no doubt, brilliant. 


Varpon—She's a handsome 


Betta—And distinguished, 
must acknowledge. 

Mrs. Varpon—But years older, and 
most extravagant. 

Be_ta—And in our family extrava- 
gance is not a prominent trait. 

Mrs. Varpon—I shall at least never 
let my children come to want. 

Be_ta—lIt will be rather humiliat- 
ing for a man of Eric’s age to have 
his rations stopped 

Mrs. Varpon—Let him come to 
Carlsbad with us, then, and give up 
this folly. 

Bet.a—Do you suppose he has of- 
fered himself? 

Mrs. Varpon—How could he think 
of such a thing on his few hundred 
a year? Why, he couldn't keep 
her in garters. I suppose she im- 
agines I mean to give him his 
share of my property when he 
marries her. 

Be_ta—She doesn’t know you, mam- 
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ma. 
hare! 

Mrs. 
sions! 

Be.tta—She wears the slightest 
mourning, covers herself with jet. 

Mrs. Varvon (pulling a long face) 

And after ten years I have never 
shortened my veil for your papa or 
my sainted Louis. 

Bre_La—It used to be the fashion. 

Mks. Varpon—There is no fashion 
about deep feeling. 

Be.ta—lI don’t know. 

Mrs. Varpon—I distrust her. She 
has weaned my son from his affection 
for me—for us. She is breaking up 
our circle. 

Be_ta—You are jealous, mamma; 
own up! 

Mrs. Varpon--Jealous! 

Betta—Yes, it is your 
darling. 

Mrs. Varpon—You cannot under- 
stand a mother’s heart. 

Be_Lta—Yet, mamma, I side with 
you. I detest her. 

Mrs. Varpon—That 
She has not hurt you. 

Betta—She has such a self-con- 
scious manner, really, as if apologiz- 
ing for being so much finer than any- 
one else—quite condescending. And 
you are excited, which Grocco said 
was bad for you. You know very 
well I gave up long ago any thought 
but of you. 

Mrs. Varpon—Kiss me, my daugh- 
ter. 

Beiia (kisses her. A pause)—Do 
you wish Eric never to marry? 

Mrs. Varpon—What an idea! On 
the contrary, I look upon marriage as 
a man’s duty. 

BetLa—To whom? 

Mrs. Varvon—Why, to—to—pos- 
terity. 

Betta—Oh! 

Mrs. Varpon—It is a serious mat- 
ter, however. 

Be_.La—So it seems with us. Other 
people get it over easily. What are 
your ideas? 

Mrs. Varpon—A fresh young girl 
about twenty, ingenuous and re- 
fined, pretty (smz/ing)—Eric admires 


She'd better stop chasing that 


Varpon—You have expres- 
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beauty; men will have it—of good 
birth, well-mannered, deeply attached 
to him, a first, pure affection, with 
~er—some fortune. It is always best 
that a woman should have pin money. 

BeELLA—Yes, and what does ske 
get? 

Mrs. Varpon—Why, Eric, of 
course. 

Be_tta—Ah! 

Mrs. Varpon—Why do you say 
‘* Ah!” and stare? 

Betta—lI only thought perhaps this 
—ideali—girl might want something 
else. 

Mrs. Varpon—Something else? 

Be_tta—Yes, an English duke, a 
Blenheim; an Italian prince and his 
fiefs, or one of our men with millions 
already in his hands. 

Mrs. VaRDon—Well, but—Eric 

Be_tta—Cannot make her a duchess 
or a princess. 

Mrs. Varpon—Empty words. 

Be_LLa—A matter of opinion. 

Mrs. Varpon—She would love 
him 

BeLLa—Sometimes you say love, 
too, is an empty word. 

Mrs. Varpon (tmpatiently)—You 
do pick one up so! 

Be_tta—I think marriage would be 
a safeguard for my brother. 

Mrs. Varpon—A safeguard? 

Betta—Men who lead his life are 
the prey of adventuresses. 

Mrs. Varpon—Where could my 
son meet such creatures? 

BeLtta—At Monte Carlo, at Carls- 
bad, at Aix, at all the places where 
he plays baccarat. 

Mrs. Varpon—He has assured me 
he never loses. 

Be_tta— Losing is not a family 
propensity. 

i Varpon— You make me 
anxious. 

Be_tta— Well, I’ve seen those 
women after him. 

Mrs. Varpon—What! 

Be_tta— Making eyes at him. 

Mrs. Varpon—They are quite 
shameless. 

Be_La—Speaking to him. 

Mrs. Varpon—I am sure my son 
did not answer them. 
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3ELLA (grinning)—I stood by. He 
couldn’t very well. 

Mrs. Varpon—Do you mean to in- 
timate that if you hadn’t been near 
he would have parleyed with tnem? 

Be._ta—lI shouldn't be surprised. 

Mrs. Varpon —Such a thought 
makes me shudder. I feel quite ill. 
The world seems topsy-turvy. A 
mother’s part is full of perplexities. 

Betta—Has Eric talked more to 
you? 

Mrs. Varpon—He demands capi- 
tal; says he will leave me forever if 
it isdenied. He got dreadfully angry. 
Has not addressed a word to me for 
two days. Blames his uncle. No 
wonder I am upset! 

Betta—If you hold fast he’ll come 
round. 

Mrs. Varpon—I sometimes fear 
not. 

Be_La—lI know him. 

Mrs. Varpon—I thought I did. 

Be_ta—He likes his bills paid. 

Mrs. Varpon—They always were. 

Be_tta—Now, dear, go and rest. 
You look quite white. Your health 
is the paramount question. 

Mrs. Varpon (as tf struck by a new 
thought)—I wonder if it is! 





IV 


On the Pincio. Eric, light, rough 
suit, knickerbockers. Mrs. NorTuHROpP, 
smart black costume, chic togue, gar- 
dentas at her belt. They walk up and 
down, then sit on a bench. 


Mrs. NortHrop—What a delicious 
day! 

Eric—All days are so to me near 
you. 

Mrs. Norturop—lI got your note, 
Eric, late last night. 

Eric—Is there hope for me? 

Mrs. NortHrop—Let us sit down 
and have a talk. 

Eric—Yes. 

Mrs. NortHrop—You tell me the 
exact truth, and I respect you for it. 

Eric—lIt is your due. 

Mrs. NorrHrop—You ask me to 
marry you, but you tell me your for- 
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tune is insufficient, unless your 
mother will consent to make you in- 
dependent. That there is lots of 
money—in sight, but that you your- 
self are poor. 

Eric—I haven't the brass to ask a 
luxurious, exquisite creature like you 
to share poverty with me; and I am 
certain I can bring my mother round. 

Mrs. Norrurop (haughti/y)—To 
me? 

Eric (/aughing)—Don't feel hurt. 
It is very flattering. She is insanely 
jealous of you. 

Mrs. NortHRop — Jealous? I 
thought jealousy belonged but to one 
emotion. 

Eric—lIt seems there is a variety. 

Mrs. NortHrop—So—she finds fault 
with me! Out with it! 

Eric—There is no fault to find. 

Mrs. NortHrop—I suppose she 
harps on my being somewhat older. 

Eric— “hele, ae 

Mrs. NortHrop—Well, I am. 

Eric—A little perhaps. 

Mrs. Norturop (sad/y)—Alas! 

Eric—My angel, if you knew how I 
worship you, how beautiful you seem 
to me! (Reverently kisses her hand.) 

Mrs. Norturop—Listen! Prince 
Gori asked me to marry him yester- 
day. He is seriously attached to me, 
it seems. Old enough to be my 
father—age will not matter—unless, 
indeed, tome. (Szghs.) But I don’t 
like him. Why, I don’t know. I 
never could bear men who had thick 
eyebrows. They frighten me. I’m 
always afraid he’s going to bite me. 

He is, in fact, milder than milk. I 
wish to be civil, as he has been kind 
to me, so, instead of saying ‘‘ Scat!” 
I named the sum of my dot. Of 
course, I expected to see him flee— 
vanish in smoke. Not in the least. 
He actually wants me. The monster 
stood firm. 

Eric (piqued )—At his age 
ridiculous presumption! 

Mrs. Norturop—Princes at least 








make princesses of us. 

Eric (nettled)—Oh, if that’s what 
you desire, I’m out of the field. 

Mrs. Norturop—Don't be so pep- 
You 


pery; let me have my say. 
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know what my life has been. I have 
exhausted the world. People said I 
was made for it. I have tasted all, 
and I believe, Eric dear, that love is 
best. Your love is precious. I trust 
in it. We each have a little money. 
I am no longer very young, but I am 
full of courage and of energy. Ihave 
thought it might be pleasant to go 
out hand in hand into a new and 
untried life. Not in one of these 
worn-out lands—the refuge of the de- 
feated—but to grow into some pro- 
gressive civilization. I am tired of 
churches and convents, and high 
walls and flat-roofed villas, and doubt 
and decay and fraud, and I don’t even 
care for a country house in England, 
except for the amours of the natives. 
I long for wide, wind-swept plains, 
limitless horizons, a large, free life. 
Why do they call the march of de- 
mocracy Imperialism? What non- 
sense! We could help some strug- 
gling community to rise with what 
we brought into it of refinement and 
civilization. You would be recog- 
nized for what you are—an intelligent, 
honorable gentleman. You would be 
sent to make the laws. If there were 
wars I would buckle on your armor. 
— I would follow you. 

You would at least die on my breast 

Eric—Ah, to be with you is to 
breathe more rarefied air. It gives 
one wings. 

Mrs. Norturop (shaking her head ) 
—Do not answer me to-day. Take 
time. It means the shaking off of 
your habits of years. It means some 
hardships, some effort. We should 
both have to renounce much. 

Eric—It is no sacrifice for me, but 
for you—! 

Mrs. NortHrop—lf it is my choice, 
then , 
Eric—(rapturously)—Oh, my be- 
loved! 

Mrs. Norturop (rising)—I know 
this is peculiar. But yield to my 
caprice. Do not come to me, or see 
me, for twenty-four hours. Then 
just write me one word, ‘‘ Yes,” if you 
so decide. Novagueness. That will 
be sufficient. If you think it unwise, 
be equally frank; say ‘‘No.” And 
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now, adieu. My carriage is at the foot 
of the hill. Don’t accompany me. I 
prefer to go down alone. (Moves 
away.) 

Eric—What heaven! . . . But 
my mother shall yield. And then I 
can at least give this woman I love not 
only my life, but what is her birth- 
right. 


V 


The Vardons’ drawing-room. Enric, 
BELLA and Mrs. VarRpon. 


Eric—I have no secrets from Bella, 
and she can remain. 

Be.ia ( piqued )—Thanks! 

Eric—I have cone for a final ex- 
planation. I have asked Mrs. North- 
rop to become my wife. 

Mrs. Varpon—God help us! 

Eric—He is helping me. She will 
make a man of me. 

Betta—Look at mamma! You are 
destroying her. 

Eric—All I now ask is that you 
give me a modest competence, a 
chance to make my own way. 

Mrs. Varpon (angrily)—Not a 
penny! 

Eric—Mother, you cannot so hu- 
miliate me. Have I ever thwarted 
you? Remember what a son I have 
been 

Mrs. Varpon—To throw you into 
the arms of that painted 

Eric—Stop! or you will repent 
your words. 

Be_tta—You are killing our mother. 

Eric—What would you have done 
had your son been a drunkard, run- 
ning after harlots, ruining himself at 
play? Yet this is the atmosphere into 
which you drag me. What do you 
think men are made of? Do you 
really believe they live lke monks? 
Do you know many that do? And 
here I have an opportunity of a 
nobler existence, of some hope, some 
joy, and you deny me. (Sts and 
covers his face with his hand. Mnrs. 
Varpon falls back on the sofa. Bria 
leans over her.) 

Betta (ranting)—Matricide! 
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VI 


Eric, Bea. 


Eric—Did mother faint? 

BeLtLta—Very nearly. Her heart is 
so weak. 

Eric—My little sister, this is a 
cruel box I am in. 

Be_tta—Of your own making. 

Eric—Oh, the hardness of women! 

Betta—What fun have I had in 
life? 

Eric—lI never interfered. 

Betta—No, you didn’t care 
enough. 

Eric—Why are you so down on a 
fellow? 

BeL_ta—You are an ass! 

Eric—How? 

BeLLta—You can’t go out and make 
your living; you have no business 
ability, no habits of work, no enter- 
prise. Why, you spend on cigarettes 
what you would have to liveon. Mrs. 
Northrop is charming, no doubt; but 
awoman nearly, if not over forty is 
soon fifty and sixty, and you'll have 
an elderly woman on your back to 
carry. If you think mamma difficult, 
she'd be far more so—an undisci- 
plined character. 

Eric—The present isenough. Why 
bother about the future? It may 
never come. If it does it’s bound to 
be nasty. It is as well, at least, to 
have some present pleasure, some 
aim, some affection. 

Be_ta—My dear Eric, your theories 
are magnificent, but they don’t hold 
water. You are unfit for what you 
propose to undertake. 

Eric—But if my mother would 
give me an income 

Betta—Well, she won’t. I know 
her. Why, she hardly gives me 
enough to dress on decently. 

Eric—Her parsimony is increasing 
with the years. 

Betta—Poor dear! 

Eric—Was ever rat caught in such 
a hole! 

Be_ta—I suppose the rats, or birds 
—particularly the male ones—ought 
to fly out of the parent nest. It is 
the law. The Professor used to say 
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this to me, but mamma wouldn't let 
me listen. <A lot of grown-up people 
living together invariably quarrel. It 
wasn't intended. You have been a 
fool. 

Eric—Yet you wish to keep me 
steeped in my folly. 

Betta (hopeless/y)—It is too late! 
It isin our bones. We can’t fly now. 
Our wings were clipped. 

Eric—Speak for yourself. Mine 
are sprouting and lusty since I have 
been near her. Im sick 
of being the poor relative of my 
rich mother. 

Betta—Pshaw! Wait till your be- 
loved’s first wash-bill comes in! 

Eric-—Oh, the depleting philosophy 
under which all my life I have been 
stifled! 

Betta—You have 
kindly to the stifling. 
stay? 

Eric (wtth emotion)\—Don't taunt a 
man who's down. It isn’t generous. 

Betta—Well, I must go to mother. 
You've put her back a year. (Goes 
out.) 

Eric (a/one)—I wonder how old my 
beloved is! She looks young. She 
has been accustomed to wealth, and 
it will certainly be hard for her to 
live in squalor. I don’t see exactly 
what she expects me todo. A place 
in some bank or broker’s office, in 
some Western town, is not—inviting. 
She is romantic. (Fretfully.) Wom- 
en do raise the devil! I don’t know 
how much or how little we could get 
along on. It would take some years 
for us to scratch up anything. We 
would be old before we got there. 
At our age there is no time. That 
sort of thing is very pretty at eighteen. 
Bella is long-headed, though sour. I 
have no taste for politics, and I am 
not very soldierly (/aughs). I won- 
der what I have a taste for! This 
wandering life has knocked all ideas 
and ambitions out of me. I feel 
weary and dull. I think I'll take a 
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nap. I don’t have to write her a let- 
ter for another twelve hours. Some- 
thing may turn up before then. I 
wonder, if I make to her the greatest 
of all sacrifices—that of herself—at 
least for the moment—until I see my 
uncle—if she’d misunderstand? Wom- 
en generally do. Heigh ho! (Lies 
down on a lounge and sleeps.) 


VII 
Mrs. NorrtTuHrop’s 


drawing-room. 
She sits by the 


alone. White 


ré 
peignotr, Pt large white fan. 


Mrs. Nortrurop (looking at the 
clock)—His letter does not come. 
The twenty-four hours are up, and 
more. I feelcold. I wonder 

(A waiter with a note on a platter.) 

Mrs. NortHrop-——What will it be? 
(Opens and reads.) 


My DEAREST: 

I think we had better wait—wait 
until I have consulted my uncle. All 
can, I hope, be arranged. Trust me. 

Yours forever, 
ERIC. 

(Mrs. Norrurop furns the letter 
twice over, then throws it into the fire, 
pushing it toward the flame with her 
foot.) 

Mrs. 
her desk. 


It was a test of character. You have 
failed. It was ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No.” Youhave 
chosen. I would not marry you now if 
you came to my feet with millions. 
Farewell. 


Norturop—Pah! (Goes to 


Writes.) 


(Places note in an envelope, seals and 
directs it. Her head then falls to her 
arm onthe desk. She weeps.) 

Oh, my young lover, my young 
lover! You were so sweet, so dear 
to me! 

Servant (with 
Gori, madame. 

Mrs. Norturop (hastily drying her 
tears)—Ask him up. 


a card )—Prince 


| 





A BACK BAY TRAGEDY 


By Dorothy Eastman 


was twenty-nine. She could 

not complain that she had 
not had a fair chance, for her three 
younger sisters had been kept in short 
skirts and ‘ pig-tails” long after their 
contemporaries wore demi-trains, but 
at last one by one they had been per- 
mitted to seem grown up and to 
make their début into the great world. 
Miss Caroline had therefore been 
shoved aside, and made to believe 
that matrimony, and matrimony alone, 
would relieve her from disgrace. 

But had she not for the last ten 
years tried to capture a suitable mate, 
and failed? Why, then, now that her 
allowance for that most precious of 
all bait, clothing, had been reduced, 
in order that her sisters might have 
finery ; now that no parties were given 
in her honor, and, worst of all, now 
that crows’ feet were gathering around 
her eyes—why, then, should she hope 
to be more successful? Miss Coolidge 
looked at the matter quite seriously, 
and decided the trouble was that she 
had always been too great a snob. 
The men of her own exclusive little 
set had, so mary of them, married 
-hiladelphia girls or gone away, and 
her stock of male callers had become 
so diminished that she determined to 
look for her affinity in a less fashion- 
able circle. 

But how was she, who had scarcely a 
bowing acquaintance outside the four 
hundred, to discover a new set of men, 
less used to dining, wining and danc- 
ing, yet sufficiently presentable to be 
uplifted by her hand? 

‘“‘It must be through some girl,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ that I shall meet 
them—through some girl in a differ- 
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ent set, who will invite me to her par- 
ties.” 

It was with some misgivings that 
Miss Coolidge contemplated the words 
‘‘ different set,” for she had always 
proudly felt that her little world was 
the only world, that one might as 
well invite one’s milliner to dinner as 
to mingle with Newbury Street or the 
south side of Commonwealth Avenue. 
Was it not pleasanter to sit at home 
and watch her sisters fly forth in ball 
dresses than to contaminate herself 
with a world that was not her own? 

Her idea of exclusion was so strong 
within her that she had never realized 
that more than half a dozen families 
lived in a block of houses. Of course, 
she admitted that there were mortals 
existing behind all the doors and 
walking, perhaps, on the street, but, as 
they were never seen in society, Miss 
Coolidge thought they might as well 
never have been born. Lately, how- 
ever, since she had found herself a 
Cinderella, sitting at home with her 
parents five nights out of seven—she, 
whose engagement book had once 
been packed—since she had learned to 
realize that with the four Misses Cool- 
idge in society she was not the one 
most often chosen, she craved, at any 
cost, to see the title ‘‘ Mrs.” on her 
calling card. Thus it was that Caro- 
line persuaded herself to seek the so- 
ciety of one Miss Gertrude Taylor, a 
young woman whom she knew in Sum- 
mer, when they were neighbors, but 
seldom saw in Winter, when they were 
still nearer neighbors. 

Accordingly, on Thursday, which 
was Miss Gertrude Taylor’s day at 
home, Miss Caroline Coolidge honored 
her with a call. It was Caroline’s 
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turn to have her mother’s brougham, 
and the knowledge that she had 
adorned the sidewalk with a liveried 
footman made her feel an added right 
to be patronizing. Although there 
were several other callers, she found 
no one whom she knew; however, she 
was in a gracious mood, and chatted 
amicably with them all. At last she 
said: 

**Oh, Gertrude dear, won't you 
come to luncheon with us next Sun- 
day at half-past one? No one but 
ourselves, but I think we shall all be 
at home.” 

Miss Coolidge felt that she was con- 
ferring such a tremendous favor on 
her hostess, whom she had never be- 
fore asked to cross the threshold of 
her city house, and even in the country 
had never asked to a meal, that she 
was convinced she must be leaving 
Miss Gertrude in a flutter of delight. 

After disposing of a dozen or more 
cards Miss Coolidge went home, where 
she at once bravely told the family of 
next Sunday’s guest. Just as she ex- 
pected, her sisters cried: 


** What on earth struck you?” 


*““Why,” said Evelyn, the second 
sister, ‘‘when we were making the 
list for that big tea which we never 
gave, you objected to having her 
asked even to that.” 

‘*‘Well, I've changed my mind 
about her,” Caroline sheepishly re- 
plied, for she would not on any ac- 
count have had her sisters learn of 
her matrimonial project. ‘‘I think 
that, as she is a neighbor of ours in 
Summer, it is only right that we 
should take a little notice of her in 
Winter, too.” 

‘*T agree with you,” exclaimed Mr. 
Coolidge. ‘‘Gertrude Taylor is a 
mighty fine girl, and you'll do well to 
see something of her.” 

Caroline, who usually felt a little 
irritated when her father advised her 
to associate with some nice girl beyond 
the limits of her own set, and was apt 
to respond with the suggestion that 
although their chambermaid was a 
nice girl she scarcely would do at 
one’s table, now welcomed his speech 
with delight, 


THE SMART SET 


The matter was, therefore, easily 
arranged by Miss Coolidge, who would 
have been strangely surprised if she 
could have heard Gertrude’s family 
telling her that she ought not to lunch 
with people who had for years given 
parties without inviting her. She 
would still more have marveled if she 
could have heard Gertrude indiffer- 
ently saying: ‘‘It was easier to ac- 
cept than to refuse. I don’t care one 
way or the other about going, but I 
don’t wish to quarrel with anybody, 
particularly people whom I have to 
see in Summer.” 

Thus, when Sunday came, the 
guest arrived. Caroline, who had en- 
joyed a great deal of social experience, 
could be a tactful hostess, and the 
dinner went off very pleasantly. Mr. 
Coolidge was so jolly and Gertrude 
entertained him so well that Caroline 
herself could scarcely realize that her 
guest was a stranger at their board. 
It seemed more as if Gertrude had 
lunched there once a week. Best of 
all, Miss Coolidge knew that her guest 
had hosts of men friends whom she 
was constantly inviting to her parties, 
and although the proud Caroline still 
had some misgivings as to what the 
Taylors’ functions might be, she never 
doubted that Gertrude would be 
only too pleased to feel that she had 
aright toinviteher. Then, if among 
the men she discovered one or two 
not impossible to be noticed by one 
whose family stood high in the smart 
set, she would flatter them so much 
that she could easily win their affec- 
tions. 

Hence, when Gertrude tock her 
leave, saying, ‘‘ I hope, Caroline, you 
will lunch with us to meet a girl from 
Baltimore, who is to be staying with 
me soon,” Miss Coolidge was not well 
satisfied. She loathed the idea of 
Gertrude’s pedigreeless girl friends; 
her whole inclination leaned to the 
men. She had seen Gertrude only 
the other day out walking with a very 
handsome and well-groomed man, 
and as he probably had money, her 
name was not Caroline Coolidge if 
she could not manage to make him 
appear as if he came from some other 








A BACK 
city, and pass him off very nicely 
among her friends, if only he did not 
insist on having all his relatives at 
the wedding. When, therefore, a 
written invitation to Gertrude’s lunch- 
eon came, Caroline would have infin- 
itely preferred to refuse, had she not 
felt that then, perhaps, no more in- 
vitations would follow, and she would 
never have a chance to meet the hand- 
yme man with the good clothes. 

Thus it was that Caroline went to 
Gertrude’s luncheon-party, hoping 
soon to be asked to dinner or to play 
cards. She did her best, according to 
her own lights, to be agreeable, and 
addressed Gertrude as if she were a 
bosom friend. ‘* Now,” she said, to 
herself, ‘‘ Gertrude will be so proud 
to have these girls think that I know 
her well that she will be eager to dis- 
play the fact to her men friends.’ 
But time passed, and the luncheon 
invitation was not followed by any 
further ‘‘ bids.”’ 

However, Miss Caroline, who did 
not intend to be balked, decided that 
Gertrude must be asked to an even- 
ing musical that her youngest sister, 
Miriam, was about to give. As Mir- 
iam was too amiable to object to what 
ier sister did, Caroline sent Gertrude 
he invitation, and was not surprised 
o have it accepted. 

Since Gertrude was in reality as 
young as Caroline pretended to be, 
the latter could not have said that her 
guest was out of place at this function 
if she had known any of the women 
there. With the men Gertrude seemed 
quite athome. Some, apparently, she 
knew already, while others were intro- 
duced to her by Mr. Coolidge, much to 
the vexation of his eldest daughter, 
who had not invited her neighbor to 
this party to have her enjoy herself, 
but to procure an invitation in return. 
Even in her own house Caroline was 
not the belle that Gertrude was, and 
at supper time she was particularly 
annoyed to see the one man of her own 
set on whom she still placed matri- 
monial hopes sitting on the stairs 
above the first landing with Gertrude. 
Their heads seemed horribly near to- 
gether, and their mirthfu] conversa- 
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tion, although unheard by their ob- 
server, was none the less irritating. 

Soon after the guests had finished 
eating and drinking, and there was 
nothing more for which to stay, the 
Misses Coolidge were busily saying 
‘**Good-night!” At last the couple on 
the stairs realized that the others 
were going, and came down to follow 
their example. 

Miss Coolidge was able to detain 
the young man, who was no other 
than young Winthrop Winthrop, the 
best cotillion leader in Boston, long 
enough to say: ‘*‘ Don’t you think I 
have done rather well to take Ger- 
trude Taylor up? She is such a nice 
girl that it seems a shame she should 
never go anywhere.” 

‘*Doesn’t she go out in Boston?” 
inquired the young man, in an indif- 
ferent tone. ‘‘I have heard a lot 
about her from some of my Baltimore 
friends. Of course, she could go out 
here if she cared about it. Good 
night! It has been awfully pleasant.” 
So saying, he was off, leaving Caroline 
vexed beyond expression. 

To have heard Winthrop Winthrop, 
of all people, saying that Gertrude 
Taylor could go anywhere in Boston 
if she chose, when she had never so 
much as been proposed at a sewing 
circle, and had not even had the dis- 
tinction of being blackballed, was an- 
noying to the last degree. 

‘*Why are men so stupid?” poor 
Caroline vainly asked herself. ‘‘ They 
cannot seem to understand that every 
well-dressed girl with pretty eyes is 
not in society,” and the thought of 
Gertrude’s beautiful eyes leveled on 
the man to whom Caroline would 
have offered her life, if she could have 
made him drop the smallest hint, 
drove the matrimonial aspirant nearly 
to distraction. 

In a few weeks, however, Miss 
Coolidge’s resentment toward her 
new protégée was a little appeased 
by an invitation from her to ‘‘a small 
cotillion.” The thought that Win- 
throp Winthrop might be there was 
alike a pleasure anda grievance. She 
hated to think of his growing intimacy 
with Gertrude, yet she thirsted for 
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every opportunity of meeting him her- 
self. 

Her best and only new party dress 
she wore, and slyly in the afternoon 
she had found her way to Miss Mit- 
son, the hairdresser, hoping that with 
a perfect coiffure she might eclipse 
the owner of the soft, hazel eyes; for, 
if she could not secure Winthrop Win- 
throp for herself, she meant at least 
to find someone else 

Unfortunately she was not engaged 
for the cotillion beforehand, but she 
assured that she would be 
such a large toad in an inferior 
puddle that there would be no difficulty 
about that. In the dressing-room it 
made her feel a little homesick to 
know none of the girls, but down stairs 
she recognized three or four of the 
men who had been at her sister’s 
musical. It was not long before each 
and all of them had danced with her, 
and then it was time for the cotillion 
to begin. 

As no one had asked her to be his 
partner, her cup of sorrow was full 
without the added grief of seeing 
that Winthrop Winthrop was to lead 
the cotillion with Miss Taylor. The 
dance was forming. While young 
men with young ladies hanging on 
their arms were eagerly searching 
for their handkerchiefs, tied to the 
backs of chairs, Miss Coolidge sat 
alone. An eternal five minutes had 
elapsed before she saw Winthrop 
Winthrop crossing the room in her 
direction. Oh! worst of all humil- 
iations, to be discovered in this 
plight by him! 

** Have you no partner, Miss Cool- 
idge?” he inquired. 

With all the courage that the hired 
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‘‘No! I 


know more 
the men here, and 


don't 
than one or two of 
T - : } . . at ; ae 
I was just thinking that I might as 
well be going home.”’ 


seem to 


‘‘Oh, no! Don’t think of 
thing. Just wait a second.” 
ing, he was off. 

Shortly he returned, and without 
the preliminary of asking her per- 
mission he introduced ‘‘a gay little 
runt of a man” named Sweet. To 
spend an evening with this person, 
watching her quondam friend danc- 
ing with that prince of peerless part- 
ners, Winthrop Winthrop, was more 
than Miss Coolidge could endure, and 
so, pleading a headache, she left Mr. 
Sweet, with a request that he should 
say ‘‘Good-night!” for her to Miss 
Taylor, and inform her that she was 
not well. After some difficulty: in 
procuring a carriage, Miss Coolidge 
found herself rumbling home, to take 
off her best ball gown dejectedly and 
unloose her perfectly dressed hair. 

In another fortnight she again 
recognized Gertrude’s handwriting 
on a crested envelope. She tore the 
contents in a thousand pieces when 
she had read: 


such a 
So say- 


DEAREST CAROLINE : 

I wonder if you will be surprised to 
hear of my engagement to Mr. Winthrop 
Winthrop? You know I met him at your 
house, so you see you are largely re- 
sponsible, and Winthrop and I both feel 
that we cannot thank you enough. I 
shall be at home to-morrow, when I shall 
hope to see you here. Do come without 
your hat and spend the whole afternoon, 
so that we can occasionally catch an op- 


portunity for a confidential chat. I have 
so mach to tell you. 
Affectionately yours, 
GERTRUDE M. TAYLOR. 


crimps in her hair could give, Miss Such was the death knell of Caroline 
Coolidge haughtily replied: Coolidge’s pet schemes and hopes. 
SS 


INFORMATION 


WANTED 


M INISTER—My little man, didn’t I hear you swear just now? 
SMALL 


Boy—I don’t know. 





What did I say? 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL QUARTERLY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 50 CENTS PER COPY. 
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The NV. Y. Jndependent has the following : “ Once | “A great variety of good things. No one can 
again New York's fashionable society quarterly | say that they are not good literature.”—Daztly 
volume, ‘Tales from Town Topics,’ has made its | Picayune, New Orleans. 
appearance. The tales are spicy, and the topics in- | 
exhaustible. Some of the tales skirt along the very 
edge of danger, but a firm hand holds them back 


“*Tales from Town Topics’ contains fifty num- 
bers varying from a witty joke to a sombre tragedy, 
| or from a double entendre story to a good anecdote 
| of contemporary life. Its sale is said to be very 
| large.”"—Avening Telegram, N. Y. City. 


within the bounds of a wholesome sense of pro- 
priety.”’ 


“American novel-readers who have been sur- “The book has 


a happy-go-lucky American 
feited with Parisian literature, very badly trans- 


smack, and exhibits the prevailing brilliancy of 
lated, will welcome a neat little volume entitled | the metropolitan journalists.’—Avening Bulletin, 
‘Tales from Town Topics,’ containing some really | philadelphia. 
clever sketches and verses.”—N. Y. World. 

“*Tales from Town Topics’ is a gem in its way. | shapes to suit all sorts of people, and he who cannot 
drive away dull care with the entertaining ‘Tales 
from Town Topics’ isn't built that way and deserves 
to be melancholy.”’"—7?mes, Louisville, Ky. 


It is full of the cleverest verses, dialogues, skits and 
sketches, written with great felicity and art.” 


“There is plenty of wit and fun in all sorts of 
| 
Courter, Boston, Mass. | 
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A complete novel leads each number. Some of the writers of 
these are: Davin Curistie Murray, C. M. S. McLetian (HuGH 
Morton), Ciinton Ross, A. S. VAN WeEstRUM, CapTAIN ALFRED 
THompson, CHARLES STOKES WayNE, CHAMPION BISSELL, JOHN 
GiLuiAT, Harotp R. Vynne, L. H. Bickrorp, Anita VIVANTI 
CHARTRES, JOANNA E. Woop, Louise WINTER and ANNE Mac- 
GREGOR, 

In addition to these novels each number contains a great variety 
of short stories, clever poems, witticisms, etc. 

All book and news dealers keep “Tales,” or it will be sent 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by Town Topics, 208 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Better yet—Subscribe for it, $2.00 per annum, and receive it 
promptly through the mail; or club it with Town Topics (weekly), 
$5.00 per year for both. 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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every opportunity of meeting him her- 
self. 

Her best and only new party dress 
she wore, and slyly in the afternoon 
she had found her way to Miss Mit- 
son, the hairdresser, hoping that with 
a perfect coiffure she might eclipse 
the owner of the soft, hazel eyes; for, 
if she could not secure Winthrop Win- 
throp for herself, she meant at least 
to find someone else. 

Unfortunately she was not engaged 
for the cotillion beforehand, but she 
assured herself that she would be 
such a large toad in an _ inferior 
puddle that there would be no difficulty 
about that. In the dressing-room it 
made her feel a little homesick to 
know none of the girls, but down stairs 
she recognized three or four of the 
men who had been at her sister’s 
musical. It was not long before each 
and all of them had danced with her, 
and then it was time for the cotillion 
to begin. 

As no one had asked her to be his 
partner, her cup of sorrow was full 
without the added grief of seeing 
that Winthrop Winthrop was to lead 
the cotillion with Miss Taylor. The 
dance was forming. While young 
men with young ladies hanging on 
their arms were eagerly searching 

for their handkerchiefs, ticd to the 
backs of chairs, Miss Coolidge sat 
alone. An eternal five minutes had 
elapsed before she saw Winthrop 
Winthrop crossing the room in her 
direction. Oh! worst of all humil- 
iations, to be discovered in this 
plight by him! 

‘* Have you no partner, Miss Cool- 
idge?” he inquired. 

With all the courage that the hired 
crimps in her hair could give, Miss 
Coolidge haughtily replied: 


‘No! I don’t seem to know more 
than one or two of the men here, and 
I was just thinking that I might as 
well be going home.”’ 

‘*QOh, no! Don’t think of such a 
thing. Just wait a second.” So say- 
ing, he was off. 

Shortly he returned, and without 
the preliminary of asking her per- 
mission he introduced ‘‘a gay little 
runt of a man” named Sweet. To 
spend an evening with this person, 
watching her quondam friend danc- 
ing with that prince of peerless part- 
ners, Winthrop Winthrop, was more 
than Miss Coolidge could endure, and 
so, pleading a headache, she left Mr. 
Sweet, with a request that he should 
say ‘‘Good-night!” for her to Miss 
Taylor, and inform her that she was 
not well. After some difficulty: in 
procuring a carriage, Miss Coolidge 
found herself rumbling home, to take 
off her best ball gown dejectedly and 
unloose her perfectly dressed hair. 

In another fortnight she again 
recognized Gertrude’s handwriting 
on a crested envelope. She tore the 
contents in a thousand pieces when 
she had read: 


DEAREST CAROLINE: 

I wonder if you will be surprised te 
hear of my engagement to Mr. Winthrop 
Winthrop? You know I! met himat your 
house, so you see you are largely re- 
sponsible, and Winthrop and I both feel 
that we cannot thank you enough. ° I 
shall be at home to-morrow, when I shall 
hope to see you here. Do come without 
your hat and spend the whole afternoon, 
so that we can occasionally catch an op- 
portunity for aconfidential chat. I have 
so much to tell you. 

Affectionately yours, 
GERTRUDE M. TAYLOR. 


Such was the death knell of Caroline 
Coolidge’s pet schemes and hopes. 
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‘“Reveries of a Widow” 


BY TERESA DEAN. 
Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 Cents. 


’? 


What some of the leading DNewspapers say of ‘‘Reveries of a Widow. 


For lively, engaging and brillis ant flashes of wit and of reflections on men, women and things, by Teresa Dean, 
love “ Reveries of a Widow, by Teresa Dean, is not bad strung on a thread of story of love and falsity, deceit and 
reading. It is built on a plan not unlike, on the surface, death. There are tragic moments, and the spir 
that of the famous reveries by Ik Marvel, although in “Gyp” is prevalent in the pages. The effect of 
reality they are totally unlike. They are supposed to be various “ reveries” is highly dramatic, though the 1 
the reflections of a lively and slz angy young widow, who ner of presenting the story is not Philadelphia Pre 
will not marry her “ dear Jack,’ although she uncon- 
scio usly loves him, because he is “too easily managed.” The cry for “ expansion” in American fiction, recently 
Boston Herald. raised again in the West, and already discussed in these 
columns, has been answered by Teresa Dean, who, in 
* Reveries of a Widow,” boidly invades the forbidden 
territory, and even ventures into the wilds beyond, whose 
cultivation even the literary expansionists do not care to 
claim. The widow has certainly felt the great prot ems 
of existence “tearing like wolves at her heart,”’ and per- 
These “ Reveries” of a widow with two “ pasts ”’—one | haps she has set them tearing at others’ hearts as well 
dead, the other a living one—are a revealing of feminine but about this she is discreetly silent, for she is w: 
sychology, and abound in feminine philosophy and the wise 
ied ym that is the fruit of experier $ . The book might This isa clever book, but a cynical one. Its wisd 
almost be called a study in sex differentiation from a — as soe. Rg ae we Le yh 
~jiety yi riew usion, anc S$ tolereé sec s at shock 
EM Hels & viow.—Luiredlres Frets the majority of us.—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, in the 
“ Reveries of a Widow” is a lively yet thoughtful book | Mai/ and Express. 


In “ Reveries of a Widow” the author, Teresa Dean, 
has written the story of a coquette who loves and yet re- 
fuses to acknowledge that passion until it is too late. It is 
one of those books that may best be described as 
“clever.”—Zroy Daily Times 
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Every dealer in books keeps it or will procure it for you, or it will be sent 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Short, realistic, modern stories, sket ching life of the 


masses—no “Society gossip.” Originals ‘and transla. 

tions typewritten. Not over 3,500 words. Also de- 

signs, short poems and sentences for vignettes. En- 
close return postage. Address 


THE PRESS PUBLISHING CO., 702 Schiller Building, Chicago. 
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MAY L. PINKHAM, 
(Decker Building), 33 Union Square, N. Y.. 


Takes pleasure in announcing that through her 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


(Formerly ViCTOR THRANE’S) 


ISO GOOLE COCOEEEEE 


Eminent Musical Artests may be engaged for appearances with Orchestral Organizations, 
Choral Societies, Clubs, Opera Companies, Festivais and Drawing Rooms. 
Vocal and Instrumental Teachers advised of patrons and school positions. 


Specul UNIQUE PROGRAMMES arranged for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


Send for List of Artists, Programmes and Estimates. 
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STOCKS AND BONDS? 
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TOWN TOPIGS FINANCIAL BURER 


it is the business of 


[ESTABLISHED 1889) 


nvestigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on stock movements and to advise its 
nts in their investments or speculations. 


The Bureau’s sources of INSIDE NEWS are unequaled; its ADVICE is always sincere and 


BLASED by interests or deals. 


WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole business is to 


‘) RELIABLE, because it dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UN- 
f 

y nish disinterested opinions and information. 

¢ Special attention given to the vestigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to furnishing 
a 

* 


nions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reporis upon any and all 


Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month’s trial or for special 
rt, as the case may be 


Address all cémmunications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


TELEPHONE, 262 BROAD.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock-market ques- 


A 
an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of twenty inquiries during a year) 
OND—Out-of-town daily ¢elegraphic service, including at least one telegram each day (early morn- 
ing), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

THIRD—Out-of-town daily /e¢ter service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege of a rea- 

sonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ¢hree months. 
FOURTH—Daily /effer service, without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year. 
FirTH—Regular Bulletin service in Wall Street district, $:5 per month. 
S(XTH—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton Street con- 
’ sists of: A telegram each morning, sent at 8.30 o’clock, covering probable course of market for 
the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also a telegram at midday when 
circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter at 3.30 P.M. (mailed to house address, if 


§ 
5 RST 
k tion, or for an investigation and report upon a particular investment or speculative security, $10 


desired); also privilege of inquiries at will by telegraph, telephone or letter. In this service we 


, pay for the morning telegrams only; others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 
( ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as above indicated. 
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The March Number Contains 
THE IDLE BORN, 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR and REGINALD de KOVEN, W 
And 39 Other Contributions. 










THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, \/ I 
By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK, Wy 6 
And 40 Other Contributions. Ny, i 


The May Number Contains i | 
THE CHARGE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, 


By MOMUS, JR., 
And 62 Other Contributions. 


The June Number Contains VW 
HEARTS AFLAME, By Louise wINTER, W | 
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And 49 Other Contributions. 
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MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 


ISSUES OF 


THE 


MARTNLET 


MAGA OF 
NE Cc 


A 
Z! LEVERNESS 


Form the first volume of the most successful magazine of recent 
years. They have been bound in cloth, with decorative cover, 
and make a handsome volume of 640 pages of the best reading 
matter obtainable. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Or, better still, if you send a subscription for one year, 


$3.00, to commence with the August number, a copy of this 


bound volume will be sent you free. 
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$5, OOO CASH 


In Prizes for Contributions. 





“The Smart Set’’ offers the pene prizes 
in cash for clever stories, poems, sketches 
and witticisms: 

A first prize of $2,000.00 CASH for a story of from 30,000 to 60,000 words. 
A second prize of $1,000.00 CASH for a story of from 30,000 to 60,000 words. 
A first prize of $500.00 for a story of from 3,500 to 12,000 words. 

A second prize of $250.00 for a short story of from 3,500 to 12,000 words. 
Five prizes of $100.00 each for five stories of from 3,500 to 12,000 words each. 
A first prize of $250.00 for a poem of about 100 lines. 

A second prize of $100.00 for a poem of about 100 lines. 

Five prizes of $50.00 each for five poems of about 100 lines each. 

A first prize of $50.00 for a short witticism or joke. 

Five prizes of $10.00 each for ten short witticisms or jokes. 


CONDITIONS—PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 


This competition closes September 1st, 1900. All MSS. must be re- 
ceived at the office of Tue Smarr Ser between August 1st and September 
1st, r900. All MSS. must be fully prepaid and stamps must be enclosed for 
their return. MSS. will be received and returned only at the writer’s risk. 
Do not send your MS. before August 1st. Do not put your name on your 
MS., but enclose it in a separate sealed envelope, on which write the 
name of your MS. and your address. All MSS. and envelopes will be 
correspondingly numbered as received, and the envelopes will be placed in 
the Lincoln Safe Deposit. 

The prizes will be awarded by the numbers on the manuscripts, and 
the names of the writers will not be known in advance to the judges. The 
envelopes of the successful competitors will then be opened in the presence 
of the Hon. Thomas L. James, President Lincoln National Bank, and the 
names of the successful competitors wiil be published. 

Aside from this competition, the editor of ‘* The Smart Set” will 
promptly consider now, and at any time, and, tf accepted, liberally pay for 
MSS. of clever stories, long or short, po. ms, sketches, wittictsms and all 
entertaining matter 
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Represented in every city in the United 
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Great 
Western 
Champagne 


Equals the imported in 


everything but the 


price. 


Its absolute purity rec- 
ommends it to all 
table 


for 
and sideboard 


uses. 
Its perfection is proven 
by trial. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, Sole Makers 
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Wash Suits, 


Male 
suitable 


of duck, linen, 
wash goods, variously 
trimmed according to materials. 
Absolutely correct in every 
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Bize 8 years, 


$4.85 to $7.00. 
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FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


Take the Cook's Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on cn'y 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes 

Let it stand a second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experience. It is 
not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rive, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. 

A book of tested receipts in every 
package. 


COOK’ 


FLAKED RICE 











SOLD BY 
ALL GROCERS 














NOT 
COOKED 
WHILE YOU WAIT, 

BECAUSE 
THERE 18 NO 

COOKING 





“GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO.” 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook's 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 
and -one-half cups of Cook's Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor: 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy children 


lam, Very respectfully, 


MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LARGE PACKAGE 
15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., | Union Square, New York 
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SET ADVERTISER 





The Sang-Digger. 


BY AMELIE RIVES. 


This book is the last produced, and the best of all written by 


this brilliant American authoress. 


eeete 


Comments of the Press on 


Amélie Rives has written another novel of the 
Quick or the Dead” order, to which she has 
ven the name of “Tanis, the Sang-Digger.” 
hat was a study of lust working through the 


icated and refined; this a study of lust work- 
low-born, half-savage diggers of 
The hero- 
with and 
a young giant of her own class 
remarkable 


aznis, the heroi 


nseng-root in the Virginia mountains 


S a young savage, in love beloved 


a mere animal 
have form 


beauty of face and 


ne, has all the knowledge of love 


hat the centuries have taught philosophers—by 
s n perhaps—and her struggle against fate 
rms the motive for the story, which is in the 


r’s best vein 


does not 


That it could not possibly be 


occur to the reader.—World, New 


K 
As chapter after chapter of “ 


nfettered 


unfolds its 


unconventionality,”’ the story prom- 


Tanis™ 


es to win for its author quite as much distinction 


appeal can 


“‘Tanis, the Sang-Digger.’”’ 


her famous novels of 


American, Baltimore, Md 


as did a few years ago 


There is a familiar boldness in characterization 
and coloring, with the passionate and imaginative 
Style, that secures such strong interest and impres- 
whatever the fiction.— 


sion in author writes in 


Globe, Boston, Mass. 


As literature, “ Tanis’’ should be permitted to 
rank with anything this author has yet done, and 
even those to whom the subject may not strongly 
hardly fail to be impressed by the 
magery contained in the writer’s descriptive pass- 
and the dramatic force with 


The 


which she 
Standard-Union, 


ages 
invests her characters. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


We esteem it Miss Rives’s most finished produc- 
tion. The local coloring is excellent, and the dialect 
and character faultless Commer cial, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


sketching 


eeete 


Price, Cloth, $1.50. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 


eeee 


For sale by all leading book dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 





208 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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EUGENIE, 


7 West 42d Street. 




















NOW READY FOR THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER SEASON: 


SILK and ORGANDIE GOWNS 
Fasvage we} faux ac 


SILK and COTTON 


SHIRT WAISTS, 
— ST BOTH 
{ CHOICEST FASHIONS. PLAIN and FANCY. 


GOLF SKIRTS AND WAISTS. 


~~. 


—_ 


Outing Suits in All Fabrics. 


SUITS for YACHTING—Unique Styles. 


LINGERIE. 


me NTTS ELECTRIC 
i J HAIR BRUSH 


as - 








Makes long, rich, glossy s ed, return it and money 
hair; gives freedom . will be refunded. Price 
from Headache and . ONE 
Neuralgia; prevents . DOLLAR 
Dandruff, Falling Hair . at dry goods stores and 
and Baldness. « druggists, or sent post 

Try it six months; if . paid, on approval, for 
not found as represent- < is 10. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 3, 846 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Valuable Rook Free. Agents Wanted. 














SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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THIS SUMMER 
TRY THE MOUNTAINS 


THE KITTATINY AND POCONO RANGES-PEER 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS-ARE BUT 214 
MINUTES FROM NEW YORK. 


TRY THE LAKES 


THERE ARE S42, OVER 900 FEET ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL, WITHIN R2O© MINUTES OF NEW 
YORK. LAKE HOPATCONG, NEARLY 2000 
FEET HIGH, IS BUT <2 MILES FROM NEW YORK. 








TRY THE MINERAL SPRINGS 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS |S THE OLDEST AND MOST 
EXCLUSIVE WATERING PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


TRY YOUR LUCK AT GAME 


FISHING, SHOOTING, GOLF, BOATING, BATHING 
IN HUNDREDS OF PLACES. 


TRY THE ELEGANT HOTELS 


w FOR THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. BOARDING 
PLACES FOR THE DEPLETED PURSE. 


For Booklets, etc.. apply to any Ticket Agent of the Lackawanna 
RR. or tol. W. Lee. Gen. Pace Act., % Exchange Pl. N. Y. ( 
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WOODS woror VEHICLES 


Excel in Design, Construction, Appoint- 








ments, Reliability, Economy. 





STANHOPE 


Has 42-inch 

nd 2-inch rubber 

Hung on four 

les per hour. 

harge of the batteries, 

a 10 per cent. grade. 

of operation and reliable. 

rchaser’s taste. Trimmed in 

loth or leather, as desired. 

i, will be fitted with rumble-seat 
Has electric lights and bell. 


All Styles of Electric Vehicles for Private or Public Use. 





PROMPT DELIVERY 


FREE ON REQUEST ©“ éiise Ful Descriptions ana Pees 


BRAKE 

of the most stylish creations in the 
omobile World, placing the driver well 
from the ground and in the commanding 
ition peculiar to this class of vehicle: at 
> same time this vehicle looks neither top 
savy nor cumbersome. Has 42-inch rear 
wheels, 36-inch front wheels and 2-inch solid 
bber t Weight, complete, 2,200 Ibs. 
l es perhour. Mileage capacity 
one charge, 25 miles. Will climb a 10 
t ent. grade. Painted to suit purchaser's 
taste, in reds, yellows and greens, harmon 
d with black body. Trimmed in whipcord 
r leather. Same vehicle made in dos-a-dos 
e. with rear seat dropped to top of box, 
ng tail-gear for footboard. Has electric 

ghts and bell. 


WOODS MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 44th St. and Vanderbilt Ave. CHICAGO: 545-549 Wabash Ave. 











“AUTOMOBILES: The Care and Construction of Electric Vehicles,’’ by a well-known authority. Published by 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 
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SPARKLETS 


‘fi All Drinks 
Made Sparkling 








— - BS 
/ \ Tiny steel capsules filled with liquid carbonic acid gas. 
Ny } A special bottle with which to use them. 
\\ Why} 
’ Conveniently carried, easily used. 
S 7 7 Carbonic water, one cent a glass. 
By) a Milk aerated without dilution, The milk and vichy of 
— D the sick-room is half water. A vichy tablet and a 
| tial Sparklet produce the desired effect and the whole 


strength of the milk is retained. 


| i Germs destroyed. 


Boiled water made delicious. Those persons who, re- 
stricted to boiled water, find it flat and unsatisfying, 
enjoy it when aerated by Sparklets. 





Still wines, [Moselle or Sauterne, become equal to cham- 
pagne when aerated by Sparklets. 


Hygienic benefits of aerated waters easily and quickly 
enjoyed by everyone. 


Fruit syrups and mineral tablets for sale by the Company. 


Bottles complete, pints, $1.50 up. 
Bottles complete, quarts, $2.50 up. 


Sparklets per box of 10, 
pints, 25c. 


Sparklets per box of 10, 
quarts, 40c. 


Write for Booklet. 





The Compressed Gas 
Capsule Co. 


Broadway and 25th Street 
New York 
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At la YACHTS and 
LAUNCHES 


_ ry WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 
Sa GASOLINE, STEAM OR 
ELECTRIC. 








Smart yachts—smart in speed and style—up-to-date 
“ yachty” craft, 


We build everything, from a 20-foot boat to a 150-foot 
steam yacht. 


Our customers have the benefit of a long and successful 
ea. | — experience in Boat and Yacht building, and of a most com- 
plete boat-building plant. 


We carry Launches from 20 to 50 feet in length in stock. 





Our Special Family 
Launch, 


_ $375 


Complete. 














Send 10 Cents for Catalogue. 


Michigan Yacht & Power Company 


1534 Jefferson Avenue, - ~- Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 








Second-hand Yachts. 





Send for Bargain List of 
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Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey 


(For Medicinal Use.) 
is THE TRUE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 
It Aids Digestion, Stimulates the Blood, Invigorates the Brain, Builds Nerve Tissue, Tones up the Heart, 
Insures Refreshing Sleep and Prolongs Life. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST MEDICINE 


CURES 
General Debility, Overwork, La Crippe, Colds, Bronchitis, Consumption, Malaria, 
Dyspepsia, Depression, Exhaustion, Diarrhcea, Dysentery and weakness 
from whatever causes. 


DON'T ; luring the hot weather unless you first 
antity of Dufty s Pure Malt Whiske 
Duff *s Malt k is the sease germs and pr events ty| yhoic 
d arrhoea and dys ‘ 


VIGOROUS AT 1t8 YEARS 
AND pany uiaghradhgiveae OLD. 


ABRAHAM E. ELMER, of Utica, who is 118 years and six months 
has used DUFFY'S PURE MALT WHISKEY regularly for the 
last twenty-five years, and says that it has prolonged his life and 
He uses no other medicine 
se Over ooo promi 
and stimulan Clergymen 
ecommend it to the ir friends. 


sts and gr rs, $1.00 a bottle Be sure you + the 
ubst utes and imitations are injurious Write for 


bee bo 
oo: ea ers of the SMART SET we will send free 
of our ut que game counters for whist and 


DUFFY MALT WHISKEY co., Rochester, N. Y. 











MADE AND BOTTLED IN Nic. PURITY-ABSOLUTE 


NICE, FRANCE, ye en 
SOLELY FROM . , FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE 


SELECTED SOUND Ja7q BRILLIANCY-SUPREME 
MATURE OLIVES : as NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 


JOHN J. de BARRIL Special Agent. 
16 





TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


> 
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Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English is read 


5 @ 


as essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone 
who cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. 
Its facilities for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society 


srteren 
DIO? 


o 
>. 


people and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in 


23839 


ya 
£29: 


the world, that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday 
morning to get their early news of this character: 


A 


NAF > 
22322 


Its financial and commercial department is recognized in all financial 


A 
° 
v 


circles as being ~ accurate, complete and reliable, that no one having 
interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics. 

The short. stories in Tow Topics are so clever that they have a 
unique favor with all bright people. Its poetry, burlesques and witti- 
cisms have a distinct flavor that appeals to smart people. 

Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the 
turf are by the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. 
Its critics have but one rule, ‘‘ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its 
editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the 
intelligent classes. Its opinions are not always gloved, but they are 
always forceful and honest. 


~~ 
of 


As 
oe 


Do you want such a weekly newspaper? Price ro cents. 
You can buy it of all newsdealers. But you cam secure its sure and 
regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 
Sessianlipintl sin dil 


Prices, $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 


UC HOC PhO 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CoO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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When going, to the ene Sane 
Cain NEBER 
Cpe PIANOS 


* Among all the instruments of the renowned makers, 
here and abroad, | to-day prefer the Weber because of 
its sympathetic tone quality.”’ EMMA CALVE. 

Aprit 5, 1900. 

“lis exquisite tone has been a source of great 
delight."’ CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 








** Perfect for accompanying the voice." 

Marcx 22, 1900. ERNST VAN DYCK. 

“* Congratulating you upon the incontestable supe- 
riority of y “rT — pianos.” ALVAREZ. 

Fesruary 7, 1900. 


“ The quality and tone of your beautiful instruments 
have been entirely satisfactory to me.” 


Apri. 5, 1900. POL PLANCON. 
- 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Aveave and Sixteenth Street, New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
18: Tremont Street, Boston. 
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The Most Charming Love Story of the Year. 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY OF 
HENRY HARLAND’S 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOx. 


THE CHORUS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
Tue Wort: “A work of art.” 
Tue Spectator : “A charmng romance." 
Tue Star: “* My admration leaves me breathless." 
Tue SPeAKER: “‘ Mr. Harland has achieved a triumph." 
Tue Dany Express: “A delightful story.” 
Tue Sunvay Sun: “A delightful story." 
Tue Ecno: “* Superlative." 
Tue OuTLoox: “* One of the pretnest love stories we have chanced upon for some time.”’ 
Tue Grose: “One of the lightest and brightest of stories published for many a long day.” 
Tue Sreaxer : “* The most delightful book the Spring has yet brought.” 
Tue Saturpay Review: “ Wholly delightful." 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


$1.50. 
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Lown “lopics. 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL QUARTERLY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 50 CENTS PER COPY. 
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‘A great variety of good things. No one can 
say that they are not good literature.”—Daitly 
Picayune, New Orleans. 


Ee ae Ee eh Rags 
an 


=F, 
4 


Wate 


“*Tales from Town Topics’ contains fifty num- 
bers varying from a witty joke to a sombre tragedy, 
or from a double entendre story to a good anecdote 


errr 


f contemporary life. Its sale is said to be very 
large.”’—fvening Telegram, N. Y. City 


wrrvy 


“The book has a happy-go-lucky American 
smack, and exhibits the prevailing brilliancy of 
the metropolitan journalists.”—Avening Bulletin, 
n Topics,’ containing some really Philadelphia 
i verses N. Y. World 


re, very badly trans- 


a neat little volume entitled 


we eer 


“There is plenty of t and fun in all sorts of 

n shapes to suit all sorts of people, and he who cannot 

ogues, skits and drive away dull care with the entertaining ‘Tales 

sity and art from Town Topics’ isn't built that way and deserves 
» be melancholy.’’— 7imes, Louisville, Ky 


ARE AREAREA ULARERREMREARERALARES 


~reus 
A complete novel leads each number. Some of the writers of 
these are: Davin Curistre Murray, C. M. S. McLe_ian (Hucn 
Fs Morton), Ciinton Ross, A. S. Van WestruM, Captain ALFRED 
* THompson, CuHarLtes Stokes Wayne, CHaAmpion Bissett, Jon 
) Gituat, Harotp R. Vynne, L. H. Bickrorp, Anita VIVANT! 
Ei =CHARTRES, Joanna E. Woop, Loutse Winter and ANNE Mac- 


Seorvrer7rrrr"rvrvvrvyvvY,Y,” 





~~ wer 


oe 
» (ZREGOR, 
4 . 

. In addition to these novels each number contains a great variety 
* of short stories, clever pocms, witticisms, etc. 


o 
& 


el 


> 


. . - . — - > —* | 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by Town Topics, 208 Fifth Avenue, . 
New York. i 


F Better yet—Subscribe for it, $2.00 per annum, and receive it 


All book and news dealers keep “Tales,” or it will be sent 


* promptly through the mail; or club it with Town Topics (weekly), : 
3 


* $5.00 per year for both. 


a 


> 


‘ TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Reveries of a Widow 


BY TERESA DEAN. 


Price, Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 Cents. 


What some of the leading Newspapers say of ‘‘ Reveries of 
a Widow.”’ 


n and things, by Teresa Dean, strung 
a thread of story of love and falsity, 
ind death. There are tragic mo- 
i the spirit of ‘*Gyp” is prevalent 


< 


SSS: 


ne irtace, 1ent ana 


} by Ik Marvel, n the pages. The effect of the various 
although in reality t re totally unlike . ries" is highly dramatic, though the 
al I 


Chevy supposed t ve the lection t ¢ ner of presenting the story is not.— 


Philadelphia Press 


Ihe cry for ‘**expansion” in American 
fiction, recently raised again in the West, 
and already discussed in these columns, 
has been answered by Teresa Dean, who, 
in ** Reveries of a Widow,” boldly invades 
the forbidden territory, and even ventures 
into the wilds beyond, whose cultivation 
even the literary expansionists do not care 
toclaim. The widow has certainly felt the 
great problems of existence ‘‘ tearing like 
wolves at her heart,” and perhaps she has 
set them tearing at others’ hearts as well, 
but about this she is discreetly silent, for 
she is worldly wise 

This is a clever book, but a cynical one 
Its wisdom is hard as steel, disagreeabl 
with the bitterness of disillusion, and it is 
tolerantlv amused |v things that shock the 
majority of us RichHaRD HENRY STODDARD, 
in the Maz and Lapress. 
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Every dealer in books keeps it or will procure it for you, or 


it will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 


208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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) 
s Are You an Investor or Do You Ever Speculate in 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


If So, Do You Wish Good, Conservative Advice in 
Your Operations? 


it is the business of 


TOW) TOF HNANGIAL BUREAU 


; 
nioivains sides a 
5 
5 
) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on stock movements and to advise its 
clients in their investments or speculations 

The Bureau's sources of INSIDE NEWS are unequaled; its ADVICE is always sincere and 
RELIABLE, beceuse it dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UN- 
BIASED by interests or deals 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the marke Our sole business is to 
furnish disinterested opinions and informatior 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to furnishing 
opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive 

Read carefully the terms princed below and send check for one month's trial or for special 
report, as the case may be 


Addrese all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


(TELEPHONE, 262 BROAD.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


FirksTt—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) 1 : stock-market ques- 


tion, or for an investigation and report upon a particular investment sculative security, $10 


(an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of twenty inquiries d ng é ear 


ing), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month 
rHikRD—Out-of-town daily /e¢/er service, with occasional important telegrams and i > ‘ rea- 
sonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ‘Aree months 


FOURTH—Daily /e¢/er service, without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year. 


FIFTH—Regular Bulletin service in Wall Street district, $15 per month 

SIXTH—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton Street con- 
sists of: A telegram each morning, sent at 8.3) o'clock, covering probable course of market for 
the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also a te'egram at midday when 
circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter at 3 ’ nailed to house address, if 
desired); also privilege of inquiries at will by te legraph, telep! ‘ letter In this service we 
pay for the morning telegrams only; others at cost of subscribe lerms, $45 per month 


! SECOND—Out-of-town daily felegraphic service, including at least one telegram each day arly orn- 


TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as above indicated 


> reports upon any and all 4 
of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable upon these properties is within our reach 5 
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A MAGA 
ZINE ckvnnetsé 


The March Number Contains 
THE IDLE BORN, 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR and REGINALD de KOVEN, 
And 39 Other Contributions. 


The April Number Contains 
THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, 


By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
And 40 Other Contributions. 


The May Number Contains 
THE CHARGE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, 


By MOMUS, JR., 
And 62 Other Contributions. 


The June Number Contains 
HEARTS AFLAME, By Louise wINTER, 
And 49 Other Contributions. 

The July Number Contains 
WHEN REGINALD WAS CAROLINE, 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE, 
And 50 Other Contributions. 


as Each of the above leading contributions to “The Smart Set” has caused ' 
&\ more discussion than any other magazine story or article which has appeared \ \) 
a for years. WY 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


















































MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE 


ISSUES OF 


EVERNESS 


Form the first volume of the most successful magazine of recent 


years. They have been bound in cloth, with decorative cover, 
and make a handsome volume of 640 pages of the best reading 
matter obtainab‘e. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 
Or, better still, if you send a subscription for one year, 
$3.00, to commence with the August number, a copy of this 


bound volume will be sent you free. 
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$5,000 CASH 


In Prizes for Contributions. 


‘The Smart Set’’ offers the following prizes 
in cash for clever stories, poems, sketches 
and witticisms: 

A first prize of $2,000.00 CASH for a story of from 30,000 to 60,000 words. 
A second prize of $1,000.00 CASH for a story of from 30,000 to 60,000 words. 
A first prize of $500.00 for a story of from 3,500 to 12,000 words. 

A second prize of $250.00 for a short story of from 3,500 to 12,000 words. 
Five prizes of $100.00 each for five stories of from 3,500 to 12,000 words each. 
A first prize of $250.00 for a poem of about 100 lines. 

A second prize of $100.00 for a poem of about 100 lines. 

Five prizes of $50.00 each for five poems of about 100 lines each. 

A first prize of $50.00 for a short witticism or joke. 

Five prizes of $10.00 each for ten short witticisms or jokes. 


CONDITIONS—PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 


This competition closes September 1st, 1900. All MSS. must be re- 
ceived at the office of Tue Smarr Ser between August rst and September 
1st, 1900. All MSS. must be fully prepaid and stamps must be enclosed for 
their return. MSS. will be received and returned only at the writer’s risk. 
Do not put your name on your MS., but enclose it ina separate sealed 
envelope, on which write the name of your MS. and your address. All 
MSS. and envelopes will be correspondingly numbered as received, and 
the envelopes will be placed in the Lincoln Safe Deposit. 

The prizes will be awarded by the numbers on the manuscripts, and 
the names of the writers will not be known in advance to the judges. The 
envelopes of the successful competitors will then be opened in the presence 
of the Hon. Thomas L. James, President Lincoln National Bank, and the 
names of the successful competitors will be published 

Aside from thts competition, the editor of ** The Smart Set” will 
promptly consider now, and at any time, and, tf accepted, liberally pay for 
MSS. of clever stories, long or short, poems, sketches, witticisms and all 
entertaining matter. 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
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CONTENTS 


The Master Chiv 

The Witch 

The Worthington Robbery 

An Optical Illusion : 
La The Great American Novel 
In Other Days 

My Niece, Mrs Dove 

One of Cupid’s Tricks 

Learning More of Life 

Love's Decree 

The Ring or the Dagger ? 

A Proposal by Strategy 

Mockery 

The Way from Halifax 

The Secret of St James's Palace 
A Seaside Composite 

Because of the Dog 

Out of the Ashes 

The New Prince Hal 

\ Social Coincidence 

The Sad Case of Barbara 

Blues 

The One in the World 

At Vauxhall 

The Same Old Pantomime 

On the Links 

River Gossip 

Ad Infinitum 

Amour Perdu 

rhe Fear of Love 
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The Enchantress 
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An Anomalous Case 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 
The entire contents of this magazine are protect 
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COPIES 25 CENTS 


t not be reprinted 


md-class mail matter 


En 
Jssued Wonthty by Ess Ess Publishing Company, 1135 Broadway, New York 
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4 TAKE TO THE aastine 
aft 


» MO OUNTAINS SMART HATS 


FOR 


DELAWARE eo Minti | atom SMART PEOPLE 
WATER GAP Altitude’ 1600 D feet 


PLC ORES 223 Minutes from KN OX’ S 


DLN ED Aititacle 1900 fc 





Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


LAKE % 35 Y “ines rom 


HOPATCONG Altitude i200 feet: | LONDON: PARIS: 
Mest eins 
Mi@iigiaagh Kost exclusive 


Preepvy & Co., GELOor, 
12A Regent St. 13 Rue de la Paix. 





SE. Amerece. 
mms Mie 1750 fact 


From THEW EST 7 i 
foTHE QEA SHORE |: 


Lackawanna 
g) Railroad 


Growing Our 
Own Grapes 


in our own vineyards, 
making sed bottling that 
delightful beverage— 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


by the most perfect pro- 
cess—absolute in purity 
—perfect in bouquet—ena- 
bles us to make the price 
more moderate than im- 
ported for wine of highest 
,} quality 

This season's vintage is 

universally pleasing. 


inl PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., Sole Makers, 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 


\ TAKE To THE 
LEA SHORE 


IN AUGUST 


Lé Russel] 7Twlee 8:DCaldwell 
Cea), Su pt Gent Sau Agent Troffre Slang? 





Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 
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FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


Take the Cook's Flaked Rice from 
the package. put on just enough salt 


to season it, then pour on on’'y 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 

Let it stand a 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 


absorbed all the 


second, until the 


water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER 

Follow directions on the package 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experience. It is 
not a new food product 
rive, sterilized, and 


It is simply 

the very best 

steam cooked 
A book of tested receipts in every 


package 





SOLD BY 
ALL GROCERS 











“GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO.” 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook's 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 
and one-half cups of Cook's Flaked 
lice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy children 


Iam, Very respectfully, 
MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WHILE YOU WAIT, 
BECAUSE 
THERE IS NO 





COOKING 


LARGE PACKAGE 
15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., | Union Square, New York 




















The Largest 


ENDOWMENT EVER PAID. 


Fifteen years ago Mr. George Gooderham, of Toronto, took 
out 15-Year Endowment Policy No. 289,421 for $100,000, in the 
Equitable Society, paying an annual premium of $8,382. Now 
his policy has matured and shows the following results: 


1—Cash, - = $150,847. 
2—Paid-up Assurance, $210,000. 
3—Annuity for Life, - $ 20,320. 


At the same time Mr. Gooderham took out a policy of the 
same kind for the same amount and with the same premium in 
another company; the cash return on which was $15,000 less 
than on the Equitable policy. 

Here is what Mr. Gooderham says: 

“TI have always been a strong advocate of Endowment Insurance, and about the’’ 
“time I took your policy for $100,000 I placed $400,000 of Endowment policies on my life ’’ 


“in eight different companies. Of this amount $310,000 has already matured. ! have’”’ 
“lived to see the result ard to know what it means,”’ 


‘* These results realized by the Equitable are larger and more satisfactory "’ 
‘“‘than any result ever realized by me on any of my policies which have” 
‘matured to date. | may say that they are quite satisfactory, and that no”’ 
**company has ever done so well for me.’ 


—Strongest in the World— 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Prest. JAMRBS H. HYDE, Vice-Prest. 


If you would like to know what the results would have been on such a policy 
if issued at your age, cut out and mail coupon below : 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York 


/ would like to know the results of an Endowment Policy 
wif issued at age 
Name 


Address........ 
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TWO POEMS ON 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


WHERE RUNS TKE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL. 


Where the mild Mohawk meanders, 
Where the lakes and pleasant streams, 
Among the vales and m 1 
Lie still in silver 


Where the touch of Nature’s kindness 
Comes down upon the earth, 
To paint the smiling landscape 
In scenes of radiant mirth; 
Il 
Of laughing brooks and meadows. 
Where daisies come between 
The sunshine and the shadow, 
That glorify the green; 


IV 
Where the mountains in the distance 
Sleep silent ali the day, 
In purple robes of morning, 
In twilight robes of gray; 


v. 
Where hamlet, town and city 
Thriv~ as the green bay tree 
Beneath the fost ring care of 
The only N. Y. C. 


VI. 
There every man is happy, 
There every woman, blest— 
They simply press the button, 
The Central does the rest. 
—WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 


WHERE ? 


rse by Mr. Wm. J. 
New York Sun, 
New York Central.’ 


I. 
Where the sleepers sleep in sleepers 
Slipping o'er the sleepers (ties); 
Where steel ribbons, smooth as velvet, 
scare ely kiss the whee l that flies; 


Il 
Where the smokeless, dustless, noiseless, 
Jarless joys of life abound 
Where rare, costly cushioned comforts 


All Day passengers surround; 


1 
i 


IIl. 
Where ability, civility, 
Intelligence and worth 
Provid nomadic pilgrims with 


The grandest trains on earth; 


IV 
Where, every hour of every day 
Of every week, month, year, 
The millions travel tranquilly, 
Securely, wi hout fear; 


vV. 
Where river, woodiand, mountain, lake, 
Are kodaked on the mind; 
Where ‘‘all the comforts of the home” 
Are found —correct, refined 


Vi. 
There you'll find the Mew York Central— 
The Colossus—King of Roads— 
Knitting, Welding men together, 
Their affairs, hearts, modes, abodes. 
—~JOE KERR. 
Pathfinder Railway Guide 
L900. 


In the A BC 
for March, 
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AMERICAN LINE | RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


73 Broadway New York 
PHILADELPHIA 306 F Street, N. W ° WASHINGTON 


ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO rhird and Pine Streets, + ae 
SAN FRANCISCO 


- - BOSTON 30 Montgomery Street 
ro-14 Washington Avenue, S. - - - MINNEAPOLIS 

















All Drinks 
Made Sparkling 


Tiny steel capsules filled with liquid carbonic acid gas. 

A special bottle with which to use them. 

Conveniently carried, easily used. 

Carbonic water, one cent a glass. 

Milk aerated without dilution. The milk and vichy of 
the sick-room is half water. A vichy tablet and a 
Sparklet produce the desired effect and the whole 
strength of the milk is retained. 

Germs destroyed. 

Boiled water made delicious. Those persons who, re- 


stricted to boiled water, find it flat and unsatisfying, 
enjoy it when aerated by Sparklets. 


Still wines, [loselle or Sauterne, become equal to cham- 
pagne when aerated by Sparkiets. 


Hygienic benefits of aerated waters easily and quickly 
enjoyed by everyone. 


Fruit syrups and mineral tablets for sale by the Company. 


Bottles complete, pints, $1.50 up. 
Bottles complete, quarts, $2.50 up. 


Sparklets per box of 10, 
pints, 25c. 


Sparklets per box of 10, 
quarts, 40c. 


Write for Booklet. 


The Compressed Gas 
Capsule Co. 


Broadway and 25th Street 
New York 











SMART 














YACHTS and 
LAUNCHES 


WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 
GASOLINE, STEAM OR 
ELECTRIC. 








Smart yachts—smart in speed and style—up-to-date 
“ yachty”” craft, 

We build everything, from a 20-foot boat to a 150-foot 
steam yacht. 

Our customers have the benefit of a long and successful 
experience in Boat and Yacht building, and of a most com- 
plete boat-building plant. 

We carry Launches frpm 20 to 50 feet in length in stock. 


Our Special Family 
an 


Length, 20 
Beam, 5% fe 3 5 
Power, 2% h.-p 


==) Capacity, 10 people. Complete. 





| 


Send 10 Cents for Catalogue. 


Michigan Yacht & Power Company 


1534 Jefferson Avenue, - - Detroit, Mich., U. 


Send for Bargain List of Second-hand Yachts. 
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MADE AND BOTTLED IN Nicoll PURITY-ABSOLUTE 

NICE, FRANCE, J as 
ce. FRAN‘ A -28 FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE 
BRILLIANCY-SUPREME 


SELECTED SOUND" Th 
Same NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 


MATURE OLIVES 
te Fabel™ | 


y Dueen Olives 


~<a S47 
0250 5 856 
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EUGENIE, 


7 West 42d Street. 


FALL OPENING 


ON MY RETURN FROM 
PARIS and LONDON, 
About September 15, 
WHEN WILL BE SHOWN THE 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


¢, NICHOLAS RUINART Gowns, Waists, Fancy Skirts, 


(AAS THE FIRST MAN TO MAGS Etc., Ete. 
XU AND_SELL CHAMPAGNE | 


RHEIMS. IN FRANCE, 
THE 8 


“THE BEST WINE IN THE WORLD 
itt 
@ ||| HE CHOSE THE SUNNY SLOPES OF REEI 


‘* . AT CHICAGO IN 1593 : ee ' Free-runzing 
MEE / THe WORLD'S FAIR JURY GAVETO — gis and Automatic 
a RUINART FU sos yee 
ma: THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD FOR 2 
+ BRUT CHAMPAGNE , 
THE WONG WISE OF THE WORLD SUSTUN THE 1900 ALUMI- 4 vecomasionty 
THAT AWARD AND SAY THE ONE WINE 
1S RUINART NUM MODEL : NEVER ANY 
Fo 0 MAD AF TUS DEST CUBS AD HOTELS & Te — Py SLACK LINE 
pee : str ‘ > nd for Calta 
logue N 4 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 


10 
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TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


—_——_o- o—_—_—_——— 





Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English is read 
as essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone 
who cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. 
Its facilities for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society 
people and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in 
the world, that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday 
morning to get their early news of this character. 

Its financial and commercial department is recognized in-all financial 
circles as being so accurate, complete and reliable, that no one having 
interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can-afford to miss the 
weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics. 

The short stories in Town Topics are so clever that they have a © 
unique favor with all bright people. Its poetry, burlesques and witti- 
cisms have a distinct flavor that appeals to smart people. 

Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the 
turf are by the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. 
Its critics have but one rule, ‘‘ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its 
editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the 
intelligent classes. Its opinions afe not always gloved, but they are 
always forceful and honest. ; 

Do you want such a weekly newspaper? Price ro cents. 

You can buy it of all newsdealers. But you can secure its sure and 
regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 


a 
> 


Prices, $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 
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TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ANTISEPTIC AND FREE FROM ACIDS. 


25c! 


im the New Size of the Liquid. Large 

with Powder, Tic. At all the 
stores, or by matl direct, for the price. 
Addérees HALL & RUCKEL, Now York City. 


IS YOUR WAIST T00 LARGE? BER 
LA PARLE 
osesity soaP| PIANOS 


or any part om which {t is used, te natural form; ne all the instrurnents of the renowned makers, 
change of Gist, ae drugs, physic or belts. I to-day prefer the Weber because of 
Ir t@ LUXURIOUS AND HARMLESS. its re "EMMA CALVE. 


GUARANTEED CURE. AN EXTERNAL REMEDY. | tts exquisite tone has been a source of { 


Brooklyn bough’ of OBESITY P delight. CLEMENTINE DE VER 
Apel oi july 4= ee mech find encloned te for Aprit 7, 1900. 
ak aan ve vecened my arme 7] « Pédfect for accompanying the voice.” 
aie sae See Mancu 22, 1900. ERNST VAN DYCK. 
“Tt cortately does Ga aatt, and go wouhle te map 
it."—ANNA F, K., O Bisge pernmge t upon the mae 7t supe- 
ug OBESITY SOAP is all right.”—J. S. Levy, § riority your t pianos.” AREZ. 
auth Precin City. 4 , Fesrvary 7, 1h. 
my patrons has been using your scap wita 


excellent satisfaction, and advises me to have it on sale.” 
—M. J. KAMMERER, 1029 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price 42 per ben, pestpeld o any pert af the TK 
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WAREROOMS : 
La Parle Ohesity Soap Coa. | Fifth Avenve and Sixteenth Street, New York. 


St. James Bullding, 1182 Broadway, 268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘ THE SEPTEMBER D aicsime: ISSUE 


Tales From Town Topics 


(No. 37), 
Is NOW FOR SALE 
At All Book Stores and News-stands, and on All Railway Lines. 


ITS LEADING STORY, 


“THE GAME 
OF GLORIS,’’ 


(BY BRUNSWICK EARLINGTON) 
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od 
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Is a fascinating novelette of 140 pages, that holds the reader from 
the opening paragraph. Published for the First 
Time. DON’T MISS IT. 


ONE HUNDRED OTHER PAGES 


Of the Rarest Satire, Verse and Humor: Poems, Witticisms and 
Stories, abounding in Entertainment to be .found 
in no other Publication. 


50 Cents Per Copy, $2.00 Per Annum, 


Convenientiy Bound in Book Form. 


For $5 Ger’ TOWN TOPICS and TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS 


FOR ONE YEAR. 
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“““* Town Topics Publishing Company, 5 
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OUTING 


AN ILLVSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF SPORT TRAVEL ® ADVENTVRE 
EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


for September 





EDITED BY 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


FORM IN GOLF, by Hanon H. Hirton, Amateur Champion of Great Britain 
HOW A TROUT BROKE A FRIENDSHIP, by Freveric Remeron 
ALASKAN ADVENTURE, by F. Learner 

ALPINE ACCIDENTS, by Francis Grisave 

TWO-YEAR-OLD RACING, by W. H. Rowe 

YACHTING WRINKLES, by A. J. Keweary 

THE PARIS GAMES, by G. W. Orrox 

BOATS OF THE FAR EAST, by Casrar Warrxey 

WHERE SNIPE ABOUND, >y F. A. Parraince 


Some Attractions for the Near Future: 
ON THE TRAIL OF GERONIMO, by Gov.-GeNERAL LEONARD Woop 


i ae 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF GAME PROTECTION, by Gov. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


WILD MOTHERHOOD, by Cuas. G. D. ROBERTS. Illustrated by HEMING 
ADVENTURES IN THE ANTARCTIC, by FREDERICK A. CooK 
BICYCLING ROADS OF EUROPE, by JOSEPH PENNELI 

HANGING OF TALTON HALL, by JOHN Fox, JR 

HUNTING IN TMK FAR EAST, by CASPAR WHITNEY 

THE SCORING OF THE BAJA, by W. A. FRASER 

ANTELOPE SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA, by H. A. BRYDEN 
RUSSIAN SPORT, by WIRT GERRARE 

UP TO DATE YACHT BRACING MACHINE, by W. E. Rostnson 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN TROTTEH#, by NATHAN COLE 
SPORT OF THE AUTOMOBILE, by Ropert BRUCE 

WOODCOCK AND HIS WAYS, by E. W. SAanpys 

BIG *HARKS AS GAME, by C. F. HoLperR 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL 25 YEARS AGO, by W. J. HENDERSON, Princeton 


-_>.- 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SMART SEL ADVERTISER 


ATTENTION 
UP-TO-DATE ADVERTISERS! 


The remarkable success of THe Smart Set 
is common knowledge among observing people 
everywhere. 

It is the most thoroughly read magazine and 


the one most in the minds of its readers. 


Its circulation is confined to no one class or 
locality, but is widespread, reaching every town 
and city of importance in America. 


The most convincing proof of these asser- 
tions will be furnished any advertiser on 


request. 


Advertising copy for our October issue 
should be sent by the 22d of September. 


Address, 
THE SMART SET, 


135 Broadway, New York. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


THE SMART SET 


A MAGAZINE OF CLEVERNESS 





The March Number Contains 
THE IDLE BORN, 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR and REGINALD de KOVEN, 
And 39 Other Contributions. 





The April Number Contains 
THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, 


By the COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
And 40 Other Contributions. 





The May Number Contains 
THE CHARGE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, 


By MOMUS, JR., 
And 62 Other Contributions. 





The June Number Contains 
HEARTS AFLAME, sy Louise wiNTER, 


And 49 Other Contributions. 





The July Number Contains 
WHEN REGINALD WAS CAROLINE, 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE, 
And 50 Other Contributions. 








The August Number Contains 
THE MASTER CHIVALRY, 


By MARGARET LEE, 
And 57 Other Contributions. 








Each of the above leading contributions to “The Smart Set” has 
caused more discussion than any other magazine story or article which 
has appeared for years. 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broadway, New York. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


HOW T0 SECURE EARLY NUMBERS OF 


The Smart Set 





Our first supply of Bound Volume Number One, containing the 
March, April, May and June copies, was quickly exhausted by the 
widespread demand. A new supply has been prepared, and while they 
last will be sent postpaid, as heretofore, on receipt of $1.50; or, A 
BOUND VOLUME WILL BE MAILED FREE on receipt of $3.00 
at this office for a year’s subscription to The Smart Set. These 
Volumes are handsomely bound in blue vellum cloth and stamped in 
red and black. All advertising matter has been eliminated, leaving 
640 pages of choicest reading. Single copies of back numbers may 
be purchased at the rate of 25 cents each, or ANY FIVE COPIES 
WILL BE MAILED FREE on receipt at this office of $3.00 for a 


year’s subscription. 





We would advise readers to place a yearly order for future num- 
bers of The Smart Set. With the exception of a small reserve supply 


the Entire August Edition of The Smart Set 
Was Completely Sold Out Six Days After 
Publication. 2 2 & #& & & & #& #& & 





Sept., 1900 


The Smart Set, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
Please send The Smart Set to 


for one year 
commencing with the number; also please send free a 
bound copy of Volume I. Enclosed find $3.00 for same. 


(Signed ) . ns. 


(If the five single copies are desired instead of Bound Volume—do not fail to specify.) 
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¢- Rt tt tht Dh th hn th the te et te tthe 
9 TO FEEL WELL, KEEP WELL, 


“It’sSoBasyNow’ FREE FROM PAIN, ACHE, 


FATIGUE, 


TE You Knowerssess 
“ 


THE POCKET PHYSICIAN 


(Dhat is Orangeine? A delicately balanced five grain powder of well 


known remedies; harmless beyond question, 


accurate and useful beyond description to instantly relieve pain and cure common ailments—as 
proven by ten years’ successful test and strongest endorsements. 
Orangeine Revives FROM FATIGUE, normally regulates nerves, stomach 





and liver: builds up debilitated systems, instantly stops 





pain and removes the cause. 


ri f HAY FEVER, BRAIN FAG, 

Orangeine Averts and Cures !Ax, FEVER. BRAIN FAG, 
COLDS, ‘S PAINS, ASTHMA, SEASIC SS, GRIP, INDIGESTION and everyday 
ills, when used according to full siiple instructions in every package. 





What Acquaintance Proves for “‘ Orangeine.”’ 


Mr. N. B. MATHESON, 292 Sedgwick Street, 
Chicago, says: “‘Orangeine’ is a godsend It 
promptly cures my headaches, and cured a severe 
attack of rheumatism. .My large family take it for 
everything, and it keeps them in splendid shape.” 


Mrs. FRED. B. CURTIS, Niagara on the Lake, 
writes: “I have used ‘Orangeine’ for several weeks 
for asthma, and have given it to others with splendid 
results.” 





A GREAT TESTIMONIAL, 


“ EMPIRE THEATRE, NEW YORK, Aug. 11, 1899. 

“ Gentlemen: I have personally experienced such 
quick and lasting relief from pain and lassitude by 
the use of ‘Orangeine’ powders ag directed, that I 
shall place it in every dressing room of every 
theatre under my control. 

“CHARLES FROHMAN.” 








Mr. William Gil 


MR. WILLIAM GILLETTE, the distinguished Mr. H. R. KENYON, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “I 
author-actor, says: “Perfect headache cure. The have used ‘ Orangeine’ for two years for myself and 
only stimulant without sting—never fails—have used family. It is the best headache remedy, and in my 
it for years experience cures nearly every ailment.” 





TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE on receipt of 2-cent stamp. ‘Orangeine” is sold 
by druggists in the cities of its introduction in 25 and s0-cent packages. For the sake of 
intelligent trial we will be glad to mail trial package FREE with full information on receipt of 
two cents for postage 





THE ORANGEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 15 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ED. PINAUD’S }||DrJ.P gm 2 


UNEQUALLED 


“hs r tinting 

PERFUMES. | ) sain 
= b A ] a rosy hue, true to nature 

» 4 . as well as a skin beautifier; 

Highest Distinction PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, * c = s ag 4 h . ae al 
7 qualities ndertul in 

‘ ” — emollient ar a oo orbent 
' HORS CONCOURS. j qualities; guarante ed per 
Vv fectly harmle ss; inimitable 

and unlike any other color- 


PLACED ABOVE ALL COM. & ‘ ioe for theeldin. fare, a0 
PE Lab ION. Sy , and soc 


. : a f 
: Cream Vanola : ,*°* 
ED. PINAUD’ S oh pound for softening and 
4 whitening the skin and 


Latest 3 | oe xion Jars, 2s« 

Exquisite Perfumes, Ww a 
<= ¥ Blora Lil Lotion mom 
\ ROYAL VIOLETTE, & oe ee 


FRENCH CARNATION PINK @ \ hands and complexion ; 


and redness; 


VIOLETTE REINE. : | = saoes 


e skin 





Sold everywhere by 
Reliable Dealers 
both in America and 
Europe. 
' on 5 . Send stamp for Illustra 
one * yn: Fei ‘ ted Catalogue with prices 
“ — Dp \ Bewar imitations 
repaid Z name and 
> abel insist on having the 
. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE, % — 27, 4. 
46 J East 14th St., New York City. w 


ee >| Vr. . J. PARKER PRAY CO. New York Clty 

















PHIPPS & “ATCHISON H., M. 
STYLES 


On exhibition at leading 
shops throughout the 
United States. 


enn faite ET eT QuaLir¢ Pen, 
£ 


REGISTEREO 


TAILORED 
and 
OUTING 


HATS. 
“ RIKKI-TIKKI-T.” “‘ AUTOMOBILE.” 


Among other exclusive shapes for Golf or Rainy Day costume, we announce the 
“RIKKI-TIKKI-T” as something entirely new in hat making. 


SCOT TS, Limited—Sole Agents in LONDON. 
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eee 
Railroad 


OFFERING IN ADDITION TO A 


PeRrect A La GRTe MENU 
OW PRICED (LUB MEALS 


SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 


FROM 55 XS To $1.00 




















™ E.G.RUSSELL, T.W.LEE, B.D. CALDWELL, 


> — 2 
se GER. SUPT. GENL PASS AGT TRAFFIC MGA, 


Oe ee eee 


Women Made EVUGENIE, 


' 7 West 42d Street. 
: Beautiful FALL OPENING 


filis ali hollow places, adds grac € 

curve and beauty to the neck; softens ON MY RETURN FROM 
and clears the skin. Beautiful women PARIS and LONDON 
everywhere owe their sup- » , 
erb figure and matchiess y 

loveliness to VESTRO. Harm 4 About September 15, 
less, permanent. NEVER a—£ 

PAILS, Every lady should " WHEN WILL BE SHOWN THE 
eS a ee oe ; LATEST NOVELTIES 
oper. Adds charm andat & 

traction to plainest women, 4 1% 
Full particulars, testi 


$4 moniais,ctc., sealed for Gowns, Waists, Fancy Skirts, 
 AURUM MEDICINE CO., DEPT. K.S., | STATE ST.. CHICAGD Etc., Etc. 


x 
“Song ase ~ Nand are PRPS “s erarn eee ee *. aA on on 


sugemmnangneagets 


_ 





Musical Clubs, Orchestral Organizations, Festival and 
other Societies, will find tt to their interests to write to 
the May L. Pinkham Musical Bureau, 33 Union Square, 
New York City, for lists of eminent Musical Artists before 
closing their programs jor the ¢ coming | season. 





on Aan ca Com Gome tee Ee im oe a ee PARMLES 


PAINLESS — = PERMANENT 
We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, LAt DANUM, or other drug 
habit, a Trial are atme nt, Free of Charge, 
of the most remarkable re medy ever discovered. 
Contains Great Vital, Prine iple heretofore 
unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Con- 
fidential correspondence invited from all, espe- 


EASY HOME GURE cially Physicians. ST. JAMES SOC LETY, 1181 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Good whisky can- 
not be spoiled by 
good water. 


“Canadian 





is admittedly one 
of the most deli- 
cate of whiskies, 
yet water does not 
wash out its sub- 
tile flavor and 
tric aroma, but on 
Le Me eretos | a 
lo. mg ances them, 
Maine ped . NART | “Canadian Club” 
oe High Ball is the 
perfection ofa 
summer drink. 3 
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Growing O 
Own Grapes Rupert A. Ryley 


our own viney ards, 


making and bottling that 256 Fifth Avenue, New York 


delightful beverage— 


Great : = =* Tailor to 


Western 
Champagne The Smart Set 


POSSE SCC? 


46 


rts, 


f-4~ 

and 
e to 
rare, 


by the most perfect pro- 
cess—absolute in purity 
—perfect in bouquet—ena- 
bles us to make the price 
more moderate than im- 
ported for wine of highest 
quality. 

This season’s vintage is 
universally pleasing. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 


WINE CO., Sole Makers, 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 


4666664664666 


An exclusive line of fashion- 
able Fall goods 


ad 


All garments tailored in the 
Smartest Style 


Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 
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Speculation in Wall Street 


Is always hazardous, and should never be entered upon by 
anyone who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sus- 
tained. On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when 
successful, are usually very great. Success or failure is largely 
a question of good judgment, guided by experience and 
proper information. : ‘ . ‘ : ; 


Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


the business of 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1889 


f 


to investigate all Financi-] repens to secure early news on stock movements and 
its cli ents in their inve stments or speculations 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE lways sincere and as reliable as possible, because 
dispassionate] ly sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by 
terests or a 
WE OPE RATE NO ACCOUNTS an have no interest in the market 


formation 


is to furnish disinterested opinions ar 


a position to make speci 


] 
1! 
Special attention given to the iny tiga ition a8 INVESTMENT SE ECL RITIES, and t 


furnishing opinions thereon. We are also 
upon any and all of the new Industrials. Whateve 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and 
special report, as the case may be. 

Address all communication 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


Telephone, 262 Broad Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 


1d exhaustive rep rts 
nable upon tl 


SERVICE RATES ARE: 


le advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock- 
t question, or for an investigation and report upon a particular investn 
speculative security, $10 (an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of 
inquiries during a year). 
Seconp —Out-of-town daily ¢e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
(early morning) dai y letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 r month. 
Turrp—Out-of-town daily /e//er service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of f spe cial inqt liries, $20 pet month, or 50 tor Py , months. 
Fourtu —Daily letter service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; | 
months, $t5 
Firro—Regular Bulletin service in Wall Street district, $15 per montl 
xTH—A Special New York City service for business men “and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of A telegram e ach morning sent at 8.30 0 lock covering 1 robable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; als« 
a telegram at midday when circumstances warrant it; also the re; r daily letter at 
3.30 P.M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries at will by 
telegraph, telephone or letter. In this service we pay for the morning telegrams only 
others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class sixth. 


twre 
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SMARL S&L ADVERTISER 


The Langtrey Bloom 


: The Createst Face Bleach in the World. 
’ READ OUR 30 DAY OFFER. 


\\; 


D4 
$ 
3 r the next 30 days we will give to all readers of 
$ SMART SET” a sample bottle of the celebrated 
z ngtrey Bloom free if you will send us 25 cents to 
$ ay for expressage. If you have freckles, eczema, 
3 mples or amoth give this Face Bleach a trial. 
$ s a liquid preparation, transparent, and can be 
z i before going on the street 
9 IT WILL PRESERVE THE FACE and keep it 
% smooth and give that healthy look that cannot be 
$ ained trom any other preparation in this coun- 
z It will produce a flush on the face with the 
t bit of excitement that will equal any girl of 16. 
IT WILL REMOVE from the skin all blemishes, 
¢ positively guaranteed to remove tan, freckles, pim- 
z es and amoth, all diseases that the skin is heir to. 
2 Will forfeit $100.00 if it does not cure the worst case 
3 eczema. It will remove wrinkles on —_ one’s 
face under 60 years of age. It is an external treat- 
: t and has been endorsed more highly than any 
ther preparation in the world. Will guarantee to 
% do as represented or money will be returned. Fo: 
mited time will send sample bottles for 25 cents. a 
PRE? Sk CMEGES 
Makes long, rich glossy hair; gives freedom from 
| Headache and Neuralgia, Prevents Dandruff, Fall- 
z ing Hair and Baidness. 
Try it six months; if not found as represented, 
return it and money will be refunded. Price, 
ONE DOLLAR 
9 
3 


| at Dry Goods Stores and Druggists; or sent post- 
paid, on approval, for $1.10. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 27, 844 Broadway, N. Y. 
| A VALUABLE BOOK FREE. AGENTS WANTED. 


Sent anywhere securely by mail. Dollar bottles 
will be sent by express. There will be a full guar- 
antee given with each package, which will secure 
a return of money if the goods are not as repre- 
sented or satis.actory. 
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@A. 
DELIVERED WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


Address LANGTREY CO., 


3 Dept. 43, 23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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Wocd or steel constructed. Gasoline 
or steam. We build everything from 
a 2 toot boat to a 150 foot steam 
yacht and guarantee superiority. 
Gasoline Engines, 2 to 6 H. P. 


Peer Our 20 ft. Family Launch § 37 5 


i Length 20 ft . beam 5% ft 
Power 2% Horse Power. complete 
Capacity 10 people. 
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jw cauigwe Michigan Yacht & Power Company, 


1534 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


Take the Cook's Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on on!'y 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes 

Let it stand a second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experience. It is 
not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked 

A book of tested receipts in every 
package 








SOLD BY 
ALL GROCERS 











WHILE YOU WAIT, 
BECAUSE 
THERE 18 NO 
COOKING 


“GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO.” 


Gentiemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook's 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 
and one-half cups of Cook's Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy children 


Lam, Very respectfully, 
MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LARGE PACKAGE 
15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., | Union Square, New York 
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SPARKLET. SY 


All Drinks 
Made Sparkling 


\ Tiny steel capsules filled with liquid carbonic 
rou how fr NEG acid gas. 


r Cook's A special bottle with which to use them. 
ying too AVe Z . N 
ery best ii Conveniently carried, easily used. 
yple, but 4 


: Carbonic water, one cent a glass. 
equal it 


< Milk aerated without dilution. The milk and 
p it for mK vichy of the sick-room is half water. A 
uarts of ah vichy tablet and a Sparklet produce the de- 
» Staned “Ne ' 2 sired effect and the whole strength of the 


four or WS | ; milk is retained. 
oo much : 
e flavor: rt : . 
Ik anda —y. ? : Boiled water made delicious. Those persons who, 


y mother —i/\)\ 3 ' restricted to boiled water, find it flat and un- 
a oe A) ] \ satisfying, enjoy it when aerated by Sparklets. 
Still wines, Moselle or Sauterne, become equal to 

champagne wien aerated by Sparklets. 

Hygienic benefits of aerated waters easily and 
quickly enjoyed by everyone. 

Fruit syrups and mineral tablets for sale by the 
Company. 


Germs destroyed. 


ly, 


Fill the bottle a Pint Bottles, - - = $1.50 up 


Insert a Diarélet Pint Siphon Attachments, 
Screw down 0c. 


Shake - ‘ 
That's Quart Siphons, - - $3.00 up 


Pint Sparklets (10 in a box) 25c. 
Quart “ (to in a box) 40c. 


Write for Booklet. 








The Compressed Gas Capsule Co., 


Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE FORSYTHE 
SHIRT WAIST 


Exquisite Fabrics have been especially woven 
for the Autumn and Winter Styles. 2 & 
& 


An attractive booklet, containing exact reproductions in colors of some of 


the leading waists, with instructions for ordering by mail, 
will be sent upon application. 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 


865 BROADWAY, 
The Waist House. NEW YORK. 








CABLE ADVICES 


Paris, Aug. 18, 1200. 


WiceLLe LIVE OW 


RECEIVED 


NICE. FRANC . ae 7 Spo hae GRAND PRIZE : 
Sic meee = PARIS EXPOSITION. 
ile taco Highest Award Obtainable. BR” 


FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS. 





NICELLE OLIVE OIL IS WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


JORIN J. de BARRIL, Special Agent. 
16 





Do not accept the so-called ‘Just as Good." ae 
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TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


——— + @ 6 — — 


Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English -is read 
as essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone 
who cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. 
Its facilities for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society 
people and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in 
the world, that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday 
morning to get their early news of this character. 

Its financial and commercial department is recognized in all financial 
circles as being so accurate, complete and reliable; that no ‘one having 


interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the’ 


exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
weekly review of ali these matters in Town Topics. 

The short stories in Towx Topics are so clever that they have a 
unique favor with all bright people. Its poetry, burlesques and witti- 
cisms have a distinct flavur that appeals to smart people. 

Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the 
turf are by the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. 
Its critics have but one rule, ‘‘ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its 
editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the 
intelligent classes. Its opinions are not always gloved, but they are 
always forceful and honest. 

Do you want such a weekly newspaper ? 

You can buy it of all newsdealers, But you can secure its sure and 
regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 


Price 10 cents. 


et ete 


Prices, $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 


—_——~e > o- 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING Co., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The Knabe is the recognised Standard of Cogs 
parison in the realm of pianos. 


K: uality is ible for this. The 
rue b Ganely gut; tame SARL. HATS 
nism that goes to make up the KNABE whole is 
an atom of honesty. 


POR 
Viewed from standpoint, the Knabe ranks 
Bp oe cape SMART PEOPLE} 
The Knabe’s pre-eminence is the evolution of 


effort of consistent, thoughtful endeavor, covering NOX S 
more than half a century. K Gl 


Write for handsomely illustrated booklet on 
the Ee Represented in every city in the United 
WM. KNABE & CO. States by the local leading hatter. 
154 Filth Ave, New York. | cis 
Baltimore. Washington. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. . 











1S YOUR WAIST T00 LARGE? | 


© AT 0 SO te aateral form; nef i 
change of diet, no drugs, physic or 


rr 18 Luxu@mOUS AND HARMLESS. 


a Xo, OBESITY ese a a clin 8. Levy, 
md satinfadtion, and 
wn 3 


pagal, 9 gn pg 


La Parle Chesity Scap Co. 
St, James Bullding, 1133 Breadway, 
MEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Golf in- 
California 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES 
IN MIDWINTER 


Ideal links and surroundings at 
principal resorts. 


The California Limited 


runs daily from Chicago 
to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via the 


Santa Fe Route 


For descriptive pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


@. WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


{, WEBSTER'S 
mterraronaL) NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 


DICTIONARY NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings a 2364 Pages 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


ETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


} 


/ publish Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
** First class in quality, second class in size.’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 

















C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 








With the October number of 


TRUOTA 


will be given a supplement in colors, 
size 173%4x25% inches, reproduced fron 
the painting by E. Percy Moran, entitled 
“The Trysting-Place,” a cut 

ture of which is shown herewith. 


The October number will contain a very interesting 
article on William Verplanck Birney, the eminent 
artist, with two examples of his work in color, ar 
several illustrations in black and white, including 
portrait of Mr. Birney himself. The article is a c 
tinuation of the American Artist series appearing 
every issue of 77ufh, and each instalment of whic! 
illustrated in color, thus securing for art student 
ful studies that cannot be found in any oth 
tion ; an article by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
which is “ Flitting Through Finland,” profusely il! 
trated ; a description and illustration in color of “7 
Den of the author of Ben Hur;” a page devoted t« 
artistic interior, showing the color scheme of a ver 
pretty living room; “The Briggs Contract,” an orig- 
inal bit of fiction by Ellis Parker Butler; a fuil-page 
portrait in color of Joseph Jefferson ; an intensely 
teresting article by J. Carter Beard, entitled “ Ves- 
tiges of an Older World,” illustrated by the auth 
a clever article on Chicago by George Ade, author 
“Artie” and “Fables in Slang,’ with a number 
illustrations in black and white, and a full-page I 
ture in color showing the lake-front looking from 
om Park, this beautiful piece of color work being 
»y M. C. Maratta. There is the usual number 
pages devoted to humor, books, etc. The supplement 
accompanying this issue of 7ru¢h is a reproduct 
from one of Mr. Percy Moran’s fine canvases, entitled 
“The Trysting-Place”"’ The “Moran Girl” is ar 
attractive specimen of femininity at all times, but t 
young woman who is represented in “ The Trysting 
Place” is more charming than usual. The autumna 
grays and browns of the original painting, and t! 

: - delicate coloring of the girl’s face are reprod 

Size, 17%x25% inches. with great fidelity, and the picture is one of the m 
artistic ever presented to the readers of 7rufh. 1 
illustration herewith gives as fair an idea of it as 
possible in black and white 


SPECIAL OFFER, THREE FOR ONE 


If this advertisement is cut out and sent to us with 25 cents, we will send the October issue of 7ru/h, and will als 
send as samples the August and September numbers with their beautiful accompanying supplements entitled “ The ¢ 
of Fate,”’ by Harry Roseland, size 24x17\4, and “ The Light-Keeper’s Daughter,” by Abbot Graves, size 20x29 inches. 1 
former isa companion picture to one entitled “ The Fortune Teller,” given with the January, 1899, number of 7rwfh, a 
the one entitled ‘‘ Mixing the Love Potion,” published later, which were two of the most popular of the supplements iss 
with 7ruth. All those who have “ The Fortune Teller ” or “ Mixing the Love Potion” will want this companion pict 

Remember, you get these three numbers for the price of one. They will be sent in strong protecting mai 
tubes immediately upon receipt of price 


TRUTH COMPANY, 19th Street and 4th Avenue, New York, 
2 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


A Soda Fountain for Every Home. 





mannan SEMEN ig 


TRADE MARK 


Small steel capsules, filled with liquid carbonic acid gas, 


_ MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING. 


Convenient for the Traveler or E72 SNXSNSNGNGNGYSHSNSNGHD 
Sportsman. 


Enough Sparklets for 200 drinks occupy no more 
space than a single, ordinary carbonic water bottle. 


Desirable for the Home. 


Every beverage, from water to still wine, can be 
v given snap and life in an instant. 


Economy. 


4 bottle may be used for years. Carbonated water 
\\ will cost you a cent a glass and is always ready. 


The whole process takes two minutes. 

All sorts of fruit syrups and mineral tablets fur- 
nished. 

The gas is in the Sparklet. 

The mechanism is in the stopper. 

Write for booklet. 

All dealers. 


“Ve Fill the bottle 
aX AN Pint Bottles, $1.50 upward. Pint Siphon Attach- [Rivne weesialii 
'ysting- \\ ments, 50 cents. screw down 
tumnal +e Shake - 


and the AK Quart Siphons, $3.00 upward. 


‘oduct 
Pint SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 25 cents. 
Quart SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 40 cents. MNOSOOOOOSOST 


The Compressed Gas Capsule Co., 


Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK. 


That's 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


OUR SUGGESTION 


TO 


Readers of [his Magazine. 


ROM the very first number of THe Smarr Set, published in 
March, public interest in the magazine has increased rapidly 

with each successive number. The news-stand returns have grown 
smaller and smaller each month, till in August the magazine was 
completely sold out six days after it was published. The September 
Smart Ser was sold out four days after publication and the publish- 


ers forced to run a second edition. 


Only By Ordering in Advance 


can you be sure of receiving future numbers of THe Smart Set. 


We would advise, therefore, that yearly subscriptions be sent to us 
or a standing order left with your newsdealer, if this has not already 
been done. Tue Smart Ser sales of these newsdealers run all the 
way from one to one thousand copies each, and they are not always 
able to correctly estimate the demand in advance, hence your stand- 
ing order will be appreciated. The plans for our forthcoming mid- 
winter numbers leave no doubt that they will far outsell all previous 


editions. No expense will be spared in their compilation. 
Single Copies, 25 Cents. One Year, $3.00. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 1135 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 





TO SECURE A FREE COPY OF 


MARCH THE MARCH 


APRIL MARTNCET on 


MAY MAY 
JUNE Volume ONE JUNE 


Return to us at once the Order Blank below with $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription. The regular cash price of the volume is $1.50 postpaid. 


How the Volume is Bound and What it Contains: 


Copies of the March, April, May and June numbers comprise this 
volume, which is very handsomely bound in blue vellum cloth, with artistic 
lettering in red and black. All advertising matter has been eliminated, 





leaving six hundred and forty pages of reading matter such as can only be 
found in THE SMART SET magazine. 


The leading contributions to the numbers thus bound are: 
THE IDLE BORN.—» B.o.tv te woes 
THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLISH SOCIETY.—® t% coustess or warwick. 
THE CHARGE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED.—®» ™omvs, Je. 
HEARTS AFLAME.—®s Loose wovren, 


These four articles in themselves make the volume highly valuable 
and desirable. In addition there are 260 other contributions of Stories, 
Sketches and Verses by the cleverest of writers. 


The Supply is Limited. Order at Once. 





6) 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broapway, New YorK: 


Please send The Smart Set to - * = , ee 


jor one year 


commencing with the number, Also please send free a bound copy of Volume I. 





Enclosed fnd $3.00 for same. 





Signed) , — oe | ; _ | 
; | 


(If the four single copies are desired instead of Bound Volume—do not fail to specify.) 
shevtenas einai 
| Fy (9 aaa YY (0) aaa (9 SSS 05S 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


“One of the wonders of America.” 


The Grand Canon 
of the Colorado 


Can be reached easily and quickly by 


the magnificently 


New York Central Lines 


Get full 





And their immediate connections. 
formation from our 
George H. Daniels, 


Grand Central Station, New York, for a copy of 


agents, 


General Passenger Agent, 


“ America’s Winter Resorts.”’ 





= see) 
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GEO. F.C. BOOSS, 


IMPORTER, 


Directs attention to his fully assorted collection of 


PARISIAN MODELS 
FURS. 


Consisting of TOGAS, NEWMARKETS, CAPES, 
NECK PIECES, MUFFS and NOVELTIES. 


Exclusive Designs in 


THEATRE and OPERA WRAPS. 
“Everything in Furs.” 
294 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 30th and zist Sts., NEW YORK. 
Write for Style Book. 











| 


equipped trains of the | 


in- | 
or send a stamp to | 


| 
| 





COATES’ 
ORIGINAL 


Mean" 


TANDARD 


OF PERFECTION 
Jerrier-fouet 
CHAMPAGNES 
70.22 Warren St.N-Y 


Du VivieR &Co. 22 WARREN SrN-Y: 


ww hp w 


CO Ce YY CO cron 


RYE 
DoVivier & Co NY ee 


GEORGE BROOKWELL 


Late with Harris & Nixon, 


IMPORTER 
and MAKER 


Harness, Saddles 


APPOINTMENTS GUARANTEED. 


27 WEST 30th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Phone, 2258 Madison Square. 








Important Announcement 


To beiier meet the requirements of the news-stand 
trade, the publishers announce that, beginning with the 
present number, THE Smart Set, published on the 10th 
of each month, will bear the date of the month follow- 
ing the issue, instead of the current month. as heretofore. 
While the present number. bears the imprint of both 

ctober and November, the advance of date involves 
the omission of no issue to subscribers. 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1900 


CONTENTS 


Miss Vandeleur, Pirate ° ;: : . Helen Milecete 
A Ballad of Being Broke . ‘ . . Frank Lillie Pollock 
Society in Rome . : : -. julien Gordon 
Maiden-Hair . , ° ° ° ° ° Claude M. Girardeau 
Love in an Opera Box . ‘ ° , Mary Stewart Cutting 
The Want of You ‘ ° e : : . Ethel M. Kelley 
‘he Parting of the Waters . ‘ Aiice Duer and Henry Wise Milles 
in the City : . . ° , . Clinton Scollard 
Study of the Strang: . ° ° ° : ‘ Helene Hicks 

a Kind . ‘ : ; Douglas Dunne 
Coquette ; . . ° ‘harles Hanson Towne 

‘he Errors of Society ° - Re Braddin Hamilton 
Egotism . ° -— ° Francis James Mac Beath 
On the Stairs : : ‘ Carolyn Wells 
The Dream ‘ " Virginia Woodward Cloud 
Don Juan ‘ ‘ ‘ : Richard Hovey 
Misplaced Sweetness . , ‘ M. S. Holbrook 
For a New Sensation ' Roy Farrell Greene 
A Ballad of Halloween ° . . Theodosia Garrison 
The Seating of Vester , P Frank Roe Batchelder 
Understanding ‘ ‘ Elisabeth R. Finley 
The Dilemma of Mr. Penwick . : L. H. Bickford 
The Captive ‘ ‘ Lila Munro Tainter 
The Proper “ Gir ° Jack London 
Hate : , ‘ . {/oysius Coll 
To a Briar Rose . . ° - Neva Lillian Williams 
Unsentimental Tommy . os Adele Durand Holt 
Between Nineteen and Two re ‘ Wolcott LeCléar Beard 
Midnight Madness : ° ° Charles Fitzhugh Talman 
The Little Woman . ‘ ‘ ‘ " . 7 kk. Hough 
Queen Marguerite ° . ° George Birdsey 
With a Photograph : . Minna /rving 
Loose Beads - Claire K. Alden 
L'Ervoi : ‘ " John Winwood 
La Fin d'une Vie ‘ ‘ . Henri Dumay 
A New Republic , . oy Farrell Green: 
A Logical Conclusion . . erothy Dorr 
A Lane in Lenox ‘ ‘ A ate Masterson 
A Masque of Love ; ° . ‘ R. W. St. Hill 
Words and Flowers : : William Hamilton layne 
Things Azure and Argent . Michael Gifford White 
Concerning One Omar Khayyam William J. Lampton 
The Face of an Angel. , ° . . . J. D. Daskam 
The Happy Ass . , ; R. A. Munkittrick 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 3.00 SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 
The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted 


Entered at New York Post-Office as second-class mail matter __ 
Issued Monthly by Ess Ess Publishing Company, 1135 Broadway, New York 








Copyright rgoo by 


Ess Ess PUBLISHING 


Entered at Statior 


London, England 


Witiiram Green, Printer, New York 





SUART SET ADVERTISER 


| Dr. Parker Pray ; FED. PIN AU D’S § 


MANICURE AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 
ESTABLISHED 1868 EXQUISITE PARISIAN 


ict See iine "tee a 
cmon $8 PERFUMES. 
3 . * Highest Distinction PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 


“HORS CONCOURS.” 


PLACED ABOVE ALL COM- 
PET TION. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Latest 
Exquisite Perfumes, 


ROYAL VIOLETTE, 


FRENCH CARNATION PINK 


eg VIOLETTE REINE. 








PINAUD Aces 


These perfumes are QUINTES- 
si NCES One singie drop contains 


| bouquet of FRESH- 
———— > LY CUr FLOWERS 





Use only the genuine preparations, they will keep 


Sold everywhere in U.S. and ‘Canada 
the hands and skin attractive and beautiful . 


ay or upon receipt of $1.50 a full size bottle 
ull mame Dr. J.P: ARKE R PR. AY. " ay (14 oz.) will be sent by mail, prepaid. 


2 , ‘ at uta 





logue 


Dr. J. "PARKER P PRAY co., 12 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. ® ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
— ” 46 J East 14th St., New York City. 


GEESE SESE SESE CEG E SESE 











'World’s Best Whiting Papers Are Best 


The special fal] fashionable papers are “Whiting’s 
Diagonal” and “French Organdie” papers, witha 


. * 
W t p beautiful soft finish, made in delicate tints and in 
ri ing apers so nish, made in delicate tints anc 


the latest fashionable sizes. 


In competition with the world, the Paris Exposi- Por Wedding and Reception Invitations nothing 
tion awarded to the is so select as “ Whiting’s Angora” in white and 
London white shades. 

— The Whiting Paper Company make Ledger Papers 
Whiting Paper Company unequaled for blank books also Bonds, Linens and 
all high-grade Writing Papers. 

he Grand Prix for excellence in paper-making and on8 
“ eae finish and style of putting up. This is Whiting Paper Company, 
the highest Prix, and ranks above the Gold Medal, § 148-150-152 Duane Street, - New York 
and is the only one ever given for American Also Holyoke, North Wilbraham, Philadelphia, 
papers. Chicago 
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SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


KNOX'S 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


Fall Styles Now ‘Ready. 


H. O. WATSON & C0., 


16 West 30th St., New York. 


~*~ e 


FURNITURE 


OF THE DIFFERENT CREAT PERIODS | 


Antique Marbles 
and Objects of Art. 


“Madam! 


r HAT’S what the servant says; but the question is, right ? 
Dinners,” a little book just issued by The Pierce Publishing Co. It te 


lunches and simple and 


Also, 


how to send out your 


awkward pauses; quotations for cards, menus, etc., 


ing one dollar for a year’s subscription to that u 


club alike. 
‘*A most artistic and excellent magazine 


‘It tells you how to entertain.” 


or send 
Times-Heratp BvILpING, 


at all newsdealers, 


Cuicaco, ILL, 








elaborate dinners in such plain terms 
invitations, how to seat your guests 
etc. Nota big treatise the 
but something that can be read in 15 minutes and will save you days of 
nique magazine What To Eat; 
paid. What To Eat is a marvel in the Magazine field. 


"Paris Edition New York 
direct to Publishers. 


" ADVERTISER 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


; 


received the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any Amer- 
ican Champagne at 
the Paris Exposition of 
1goo. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. ¥. 
Soid by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 


Be>4>e>4>e>642 > 88 693599499 
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STANHOPE. WHEATCROFT 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 


Now Located at 31 Fifth Avenue. 


OCCUPYING THE ENTIRE BUILDING. 


Full course, six months, beginn 
Thoroughly prepares for the stage 

Student Matinees at Mr. Charles 
MADISON SQUARE THEATRE. 

Graduates now appearing with many of the 
companies. Capable instructors. Practic al instruct 

Special classes in Oratory and Physical Cult 
preparation for the Platform. 

Prospectus on application 


ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Director. 


ing October 


Frohman's 


Dinner Is ee, 


is it served right? Besure of it! Get “Six 


‘Ils how to cook and serv 


that no one can make mistakes 


and how to ‘“‘ break the ice” and avoid 
it confuses and bewilder 

anxiety. Free to anyone send 
to others, 25 cents, pos 


Four years of success; the delight of home at 


Hera d. 
PUBLISHING 


to cents a < p’ 


THE PIERCE COMPANY 








SET ADVERTISER 


| i ee 


'G OLD SEAL 
“SPECIAL DRY.” “BRUT.” @ 
America’s Best 


Absolutely pure, dry and @ 
perfect. Made from the % 
choicest grapes grown in @ 
our own vineyards, and 
contains /ess a/coholthan & 
any imported brand. @ 
There is more GOLD @ 
SEAL sold than any 3 
other American Cham- @ 
pagne. Served at all leading “ 


clubs and cafes and sold by a 

grocers and wine merchants. % 
CAUTION We caution our @ 
—aaams patronsto beware @ 
of cheap carbonated and @ 
charged wines called Cham- 

pagne. ni 
Write us for FREE book iilus- @ 


trating the process of manufacture, @ 


URBANA WINE CO., 
URBANA, N. Y. 
SOLE MAKERS. 





HE CHOSE THE SUNNY SLOPES OF | 
Be. IN mus, 


99999999999999999999999999929939939999i 





The delightful flavour and unmistak- 
able aroma of 


“CANADIAN 
— CLUB”. 
WHISKY 


are peculiar to it and cannot be mistaken. 
These qualities, which are the attributes 
of this singular whisky, are distilled 
with it, not added afterward. Water does 
not wash out the taste of “CANADIAN 
CLUB,” and a High Ball made from it 
is satisfying and delicious. \< \< « ~ ‘< 


rector. 














“CANADIAN CLUB” is bottled under the 

supervision of the Canadian Government, 

which guarantees its age and genuineness. 
il 

















SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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Dickens’ “Joey” 
did not use 
La Parle Obesity 
Soap. 
San Oveco. Car_uS A 


Indianapolis, THE WORLDS WONDER. 
June 14, 1900. | 
Gentiemen:— 


Please give me 
our trade price on 
besity 5 ~*~ 
have one customer 
ho h 
measure three and 
one-half inches in 
three weeks. She | 
used it on her hips. 
JULIUS HAAG. 


No Drugs, Cutting or Burning. 








; ae: | SEND POSTAL FOR PROOFS 
La Parle Obesity Soap . 


AND PARTICULARS TO .. 
will reduce the most re- 
dundant portions and 


cca oS MPAREE ISHAM WATER CO,, 
LA PARLE SOAP 00, \ SOAP] 949 Broadway, N. Y. 
Dept. 8.5., oe 
1135 Broadway, Mew York City. ; Perhaps you have a friend afflicted. 


A “"WOMAN’S WISH 


If you wish, you will read. 
If you read, you will send. 
lf you send, you will be satisfied. 


wie a ONE ee WILL _— 


ee es ty All men wors he world’s 4 ire the hey tp cues 
x ts, the ial * Open Sesame ! g I f t for, ga ed and gua 
You CAN BTAIN 1 f you give Campbe s Sale rsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s Me 
Arsenic Soar enable you to de so we make this GREAT’ FFER 
end ONE DOLLAR and we « na One B One Cake Soa th full siz ar pr $1 This offer is 
rd MONTH fr late this 5 atior BETTER WRITE. NOW « this ad., | these tw ations 
ady u ma w as the a clene 0 gin treatment and such an opportunity « INLY ONCH INA LIFETI ME 
‘Addre de H.B Fe xth Avenue, New Yor Oo SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERI 


Sa 
To Wear..... 








BLACK..... 
TAFFETA 


FOR SALE BY THE LEADING DRY GOODS SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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i he Langtrey Bloom 


The Createst Face Bleach in the World. 
READ OUR 30 DAY OFFER. 


For the next 30 days we will give to all readers of 
SMART SET” a sample bottle of the celebrated 
trey Bloom free if you will send us 25 cents to 
y for expressage If you have freckles, eczema, 
i, pimples or amoth give this Face Bleach a trial 
s a liquid preparation, transparent, and can be 
sed before going on the street 
WILL PRESERVE THE FACE and keep it 
Ls and give that healthy look that cannot be 
tained from any other preparation in this coun- 
It will produce a flush on the face with the 
ast bit of excitement that will equal any girl of 16 
a lr WILL REMOVE from the skin all blemishes, 
tively guaranteed to remove tan, freckles, pim- 
es and amoth, all diseases that the skin is heir to. 
Will forfeit $100.00 if it does not cure the worst case 
feczema. It will remove wrinkles on any one’s 
ace under 60 years of age. It is an external treat- 
nent and has been e ndorsed more highly than any 
er preparation inthe world. Will guarantee to ¢? ~~ 
) as represented or money will be returned. For 
nited time will send sample bottles for 25 cents. 
~~ - wy ey 
Sent anywhere securely by mail. Dollar bottles : eee ‘ 
> will besent by express. There will be a full guar- Makes long, rich glossy hair; gives freedom from 
antee given with each Pn acks age, which will secure Headache and Neuralgia. Prevents Dandruff, Fall- 
a ret are of money if the goods are not as repre- ing Hair and Baldness. 
sented or satisfactory Try it six months; if not found as represented, 
eo. | return it and money will be refunded. rice, 


DELIVERED WITHOUT EXTRA COST. | ONE SCLLA® 
| at Dry Goods Stores and Druggists; or sent post- 


Address LANGTREY CO., paid, on approval, for $1.10. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 27, 844 Broadway, N. Y. 
Deft. 43, 23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. | A VALUABLE BOOK FREE. AGENTS WANTED. 
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Yachts «4 Launches 








Wocd or steel constructed. Gasoline 
or steam. We build everything from 
a 20 toot boat © a 150 foot steam 
yacht and guarantee superiority. 
Gasoline Engines. 2 to 0 H. P. 


Our 20 ft. Family Launch $ 375 


Length 20 ft . beam ed ft. 
Power 2 Horse Powe complete 
Capacity 10 people. 








lia Pe = ea 





jw cowie Michigan Yacht & Power Company, 


1534 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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“FORTIS” 
Electric 
Exerciser 


Combines the most approved 
form of high-class medic- 
inal electric apparatus with 
muscular exercise. : : : 





The machine is similar to 
the ordinary elastic exerciser 
which has been so widely 
used, except that it is mounted 
on a highly finished oak panel, 
andthe cord which runs over 
the pulleys are conductors 
through which the current is 
transmitted from the battery 
and induction coil to the elec- 

rode handles. The current can 

passed from either hand 

through the body to the other 

hand, or by means of the foot 

plate through the body 

to the feet or vice-versa 

The current can be regu- 

lated by simply touching 

a slide, from so mild as to 

be just perceptible, to a 

strength sufficient for the 
strongest man 

All phy sicians now agree that 
electricity a most useful 
agent in treating almost every 
form of disease, and the Fortis 
Exerciser produce the 
same benefits as medical bat- 
teries ata fraction of their cost 
This exerciser will be found of 
incalculable benefit to nervou 
and sedentary persons, 
stimulant that produces vig 
ous and refreshing mus 
contraction without sut 
quent exhaustion. Fo 
ache, nervous weakness and 
exhaustion, insomnia, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, and the 
many other complaints for 
which electricity is recom- 
mended by the physicians, its 
effect is almost magical. 

The machine is perfectly 
constructed, handsomely fin- 
ished, and will wear indefin- 
itely. The life of the battery 
is about six months and it can 
be replaced for a5 cents 


Send for descriptive booklet. 


FOOT PLATE, 


PRICE, COMPLETE TITE $7.50 


_If your dealer don’t carry 
it, we will send by express, 
prepaid. 


The Badger Brass Co. 


10 Buel St., 


KENOSHA, - - WIS. | MADAME TAXIS TONET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe 


ADVERTISER 


PAA eeeseerrwrrr~omrns oar" 
A TURKISH BATH AT HOME. 


A Great Physician says: “5 


Physicians recommend it for t re of La Grippe, 
Colds, Kidney, Liver, Blood and Skin Diseases, Kheumatiom, ete. 





SPEGIAL OFFER fie sacs oe 


There are cheap imitations of the Robinson Cabinet on the market 














Send for free book, ** Health and Beauty 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 
750-770 Jefferson Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Women Made a 
Women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the Form 6 inches, 
fills ali hollow places, adds grace 
curve and beauty to the neck; softens 
and clears the skin. Beautiful women 
everywhere owe their sup- 

erb figure and matchiess 
loveliness to VESTRO. Harm 

less, permanent NEVER 

PAILS. Every lady should 

have this unrivalled deve 

oper. Adds charm and at- 

traction to plainest wo 

Full particulars, testi 

monials, ete., sealed fo 


2 cent stamp. 
AURUM MZBICINE CO., DEPT. K.S., STATE ST., CHICAGO 


- oe. 6.0 06 oe 0000 2 eo" 
ore Pash te ee erate e6 ere stere CS SS 


eters ee 


° Le ed 
aretetet ere e's. erere. 


> 
rete te 


See 


BEAUTIFUL FORM 
a 
~ DEVELOP any FORM 


or Money Refunded. 
Corsique positively enlarges Form 
Original French Porm Dt 
VELOPER and NEVER FAILS 

Book FREER. show 


ient 
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lor how t 

t rca 

ti 


Ave., CHICAGO, ILI 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


ABSOLUTE : : ““ Babies’ 
TFETH-DECAY CURE. Life SiZ¢ Doll now fit Dollie” 


Result of 20 Years’ Research 


NOTHING IS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN WHITE wos 
HEALTHY, SOUND, PERFECT TEETH ee ee ee 


yu t 
Absolute Teeth-Deca : : ve life size doll will live in that 


WHITENS and HARDENS the TEETH 


‘Lire Size Dou 
tt baby's 


dhood's days 


fF. P. MEYENBERG, Proprietor and Sole Agent, 
157 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


color effects 


and E dc tended »e stufted with 

WHEEL CHAIRS cine 9 | tc oes et rn ee 
INVALIDS’ GOODS. ’ : 

Reclining Chairs. 

Comfort for All tollowing 

Catalogue Free. Se ~ 4 : he direc s mak p, piece of 

Stevens’ Chair Co. : , 2 pau thas fo tae Ge 

115 Sixth Street, - Pittsburg, Pa. = ‘ bag beneed thers who have writt ‘Why don’t you make a 


for baby ? We have th 20 inches high tor 


which retails at 25 cent while the “ Life Size 


@ A New Aid For the DEAF & D if — poe peustes Shien Tey’ etd s, the 


: Yo : j manufacturers will, upon receipt of price, send postpaid to any address 
SENT ON TRIAL, abs tely FREE of \ { 


snse or risk. Address, 


H. G. TIEM ANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York. ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York. 


KOTEDSILK 


TNDERWEAR for men and women. 
A delicious double fabric, Pure Silk on the finest Egyptian 
Cotton. Durable, warm, non-shrinkable. 


ex- United States, ¢ ja or Mex 


: 


Pare e ara er a” 


Reet 


Warm as wool and lighter. Soothing to the skin where wool is irritating. 
Its perfect cut makes it particularly desirable for wear under tailored gowns 
34-44, $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
28-44, 2.50 ‘* * Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 “ 
n Suits, 34-44, 5.00 ‘ we Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 ‘ 
Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 “ ee Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 “ 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


lf your dealer can’t supply you. we will. Express prepaid 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR COMPANY, fo-r2"Frankiin’ st, wn. ¥. city 








SMART SET ADVERT 


Acquaintance Proves 


THE POCKET PHYSICIAS 


Averts and Cures weavacue, 


COLDS, GRIP, WOrIEN’S PAINS, ASTHMA, 
mn. WELLIAM OMLETTE. SEASICKNESS, LASSITUDE, .BRAIN FAG 


the distinguished author-actor says: ‘Pe 


DYSPEPSIA, NEURALGIA, etc.,when used accord- 
fect headache cure. The only stimulant . uf m * " 
ing to full, simple instructions in every package. 


without sting- never fails never harms 


ii: ave used it for yea 


For over owe nty- 


Chicago, July 24, 1900, 
five years I suffered from periodical headaches which prostrated me for two or three days and 
even a whole week ata time. For the past three months I have been taking ‘“‘Orangeine” systematically, from two 
to three onde rs daily, have been perfectly free from headache, am now in splendid hye ical condition.” 

ours very truly, (MRS.) KATIES. KLING, Chicago 
HON. GRAEME STEWART, Chicago, says: Empire Theatre 


- E Gentlemen :—"I have 

A package of “Orangeine” with your full directions, 
is doctor and nurse combined 
cure.” 


, New York, Aug. 11th, ’99. 
personally experienced such 
quick and lasting relief from pain and lassitude by the 
, but best of all, a use of Orangeine Powders as directed, that I Led 
placed it in every dressing room of every ‘theatre unde 
my control."’ CHARLES FROHMAN, 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE on receipt of 2-cent stam, Orangeine” is sold by druggists in the cities of 
its introduction in 10, 25 and 50-cent packages. For the sake of intelligent tria! we will be glad to mail trial package 
‘REE with ful! information on receipt of two-cents for postage 
THE ORANCEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


1S MICHICAN AVENUE, CHICACO, ILL. 





a, 


eee 


MADE AND BOTTLED IN Hicett. PURITY-ABS OLUTE 
oy Ne» ;  FLAVOR~ UNIQUE 
SELECTED SOUND BRILLIANCY-SUPREME 


MATURE OLIVES NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 
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COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


lake the Cook's Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, them pour on only 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 

Let it stand a second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 


sugar. 

DO NCT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the fakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 
The convenience of this article is 

Ita nutritive value can only 
be realized through experience. It is 
| nota new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. 

A book of tested receipts in every 
package. 


“GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO,” 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook's 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies ig to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 
and one-half cups of Cook's Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
corking makes it lose its fine flavor; 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, COOKED 
YOU WAIT, 
SOLD BY | ete use” | LARGE PACKAGE 


ALL GROCERS THERE 18 WO 15 CENTS 
COOKING 














More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., | Union Square, New York 











® You Lose 
time every dip you take with a Waterman’s 


—_ The remedy is, get a 
ntain pen, and while you are 


) at it be sure and get the best. e. £. Waterman ¢ Co., 








Ideal Fountain Pen Is Perfection 


eee, 
1568 “and 1! - 87. Br way, N 
yr ; y, New York. 


Antiseptic and Free From Acids. 


Size LIC! 


Large Liquid, with Pewder, 75c, Atall the 





TOILET ano SHAVING SOAPS, 
PERFUMES, SACHETS, 
TOILET WATERS, TALC ano 


DENTAL POWDERS 
as been warded fy 


COLGATE ¢ CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1806 


The Forsythe 
Waist 


Exquisite Fabrics have 
been especially woven 
for the Autumn and 
Winter Styles. 3 


An attractive bookict, containing exact 
reproductions in colors of some of the 
leading waists, with instructions for 
ordering by mail, will be sent upon 
application. sz ££ FF SF SF 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


Maker of Ladies’ Waists 
865 BROADWAY, # NEW YORK 





’ 


stores, or by meil direct, for the price. > 
Address HALL & BRUCKEL, New York City. | 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 








Every cake of the genuine 
is stamped thus: 


Do not be imposed upon by 


injurious imitations. 


Pears 


obtained the only 


Grand Prize 


awarded solely for toilet soap at the 


Paris Exhibition, 1900 


This is the highest award obtainable for anything. 





BFR BAS56 


1ghts secured. 


I 
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Midwinter Surf Bathing 


at Coronado, Catalina, Santa Barbara, 
Monterey and other seaside resorts in 
California under sunny skies. 


A coast as gay as the Riviera. 


A winter climate surpassing that of 
Egypt and Algiers. 


Sumptuotss hotels with accommodations 
for thousands of guests. 


The California Limited 


runs daily, Chicago to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via 


Santa Fe Route. 














Only line under one management 
Chicago to California. 








For illustrated pamphlets, address 


General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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tS Rass A ya tia 


| ; — SER OTe 
Fee Te ine from F ilt pietes 

on <= ty people emi a : 
he coat o! Scraping Sows ‘ 

The fas st city san be founds 


|, Its name is‘* potless T own. You know 


OS SAPOLT UN 


SCRUBBING 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


DO NOT MISS 


The Holiday Number 


ET .. 


OUT DEC. 10TH 


ae 


Many special features of peculiar merit will distinguish this number and 
make it THE magazine of the holiday season. 


The Great $2,000.00 Prize Story 


Now being selected by special committee will appear in this number. Thou- 
sands of the cleverest writers in this and other lands have competed for the 





honor of the award. 

More than Fifty other contributions, all highly interesting, all thor- 
oughly enjoyable, will delight the reader of this number. 

Order your copy in advance, or, better still, 


BEGIN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION WITH THIS NUMBER. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All parties sending us $3.00 (the regular yearly 
price), either direct or through newsdealers, will receive a Copy of the Holiday 
Number Free, provided remittance is made before the close of December. 

Remember this offer when seeking a Christmas favor for the friend 


whom you specially desire to please, and present him with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to “‘THE MAGAZINE OF CLEVERNESS ’’—THE SMART SET. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


You Can Nor Buy It. 


UT a Head of Grsson’s Most Bewitching 
Girl may be yours for nothing. 

Each proof signed personally by ©. D. 
Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 
inches by 11 inches in size, on Japan paper. 

We show herewith a profile sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson’s new series 
of cartoons, illustrating the adventures of a 
widow, Mr. Gibson’s latest and most im- 
portant work, which is now appearing in 
LirE. The portrait is much larger and shows 
her full face, 

You can secure the signed portrait only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to Lirz 
for one year. The drawing will not be sold 
or reprinted. It is for the exclusive owner- 
ship of our subscribers. At the expiration of 

this offer the plate will be destroyed. 
a New subscribers will receive for five dollars 
TMS I8 NOT THE PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE. a year’s subscription to Lire and the signed 


TUIS MERELY GIVES AN IDE y i. ; 7hi . 
EA OF THE WIDOW portrait w hich you can get in no other way. 


This offer is net. 


Catelogue of 150 examples of proofs in miniature 
by Gibson, Hanna, Gilbert and others, Jor 
selection, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Lire Pusuisuina Co., 21 West 31st St., N. Y. 


NOW READY 


LIFE’S GIBSON CALENDAR-—FOR 1905 


Artistically printed on heavy cardboard and hand 


boxed. Price, $2.00. 


OVERHEARD IN THE WITTINGTON FAMILY 


A luxurious collection of beautiful drawings by C. Allan 
Gilbert. Quarto size and printed in two colors. A magnificent 
holiday book. Price, $3.00, 


PREDICAMENTS 


Short Stories by Louis Evan Shipman. Price, $1.00. 


MYTHOLOGY FOR MODERNS 


The old stories humorously retold by James S. Metcs 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FORE! HALF PORTIONS 
‘¥e . Fifteen short stories by the cleverest of 
LIFE’S BOOK FOR GOLFERS vf s LIFE’S writers, profusely illustrated and hand- 


somely printed. 


somely 





A richly illustrated book, care- Price, $1.25 
» $1.2 

fully printed on heavy paper, deal- 

ng exclusively with the game of | = 

Golf in its amusing and sentimental . : ATTWOOD’S PICTURES 


aspects. Drawings by Gibson, 


An Artist’s History of the Last Ten Years 
of the Nineteenth Century 


A collection of the clever and satirical 


Cover Design by Gibson ‘ ‘ vignettes by Francis Gilbert Attwood, illus- 


trating the history of our own time. 


Hanna, Gilbert, Richards, Blash- 


field, Hutt, and many others. 


ice, $2. . 
Price, -— Price, $2.00 


«@ 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid by LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English is read 


as essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone 
who cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. 


Its facilities for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society 





people and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in 
the world that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday 
morning to get their early news of this character 
Its financial and commercial department is recognized in all financial 
as being so accurate, complete and reliable that no one having 
interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
xchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics. 
The short stories in Town Topics are so clever that they have a 
unique favor with all bright people. Its poetry, burlesques and witti- 


cisms have a distinct flavor that appeals to smart people 
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Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the 


a 


turf are by the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. 


Its critics have but one rule, ‘‘ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its 


74 #4 


& 


editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the 


os 


1.444444" 4'4'4" 44 


intelligent classes Its opinions are not always gloved, but they are 


always forceful and honest. 


4" 


AAAS, 


4 


Do you want such a weekly newspaper? Price 1o cents. 


~ 
4 


You can buy it of all newsdealers. But you can secure its sure and 


444 


regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription 


— wi 


4 


Vee 


~~? e 


m 


Prices, $4 per annum ; da: six months; $1 three months. 


> -e 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


wa awh at 


4 


perc’ 


f 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


BURME-J0NES'S | Electric Light Home. 


NOTABLE PAINTING ’ ul Se 
FOURTH EDITION (Illustrated), 


Hi O p r PRICE 10 CENTS, Postage Prepaid. 


is reproduced, TEACHES ELECTRICITY, 


directly from the 
Also why and how an electric motor works. Written for every body 


original, in the 
|, COPLEY EDUCATIONAL-ELECTRICITY. 


PRINTS, The fact that the electrical p n pays and is also a most fas 


cinating business is enough reason for parents to interest themselves 
in three sizes, and their children in the following articles, because they assist in 


$1.25, $2.50 and $5.00. | TEACHINC PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. 


The highest award 


and how to obtai ght from home-made chemical batteries 


4 = 
. j ODDG 
GOLD MEDAL —— Noi30 
21 Ounces. / 
at the Paris Exposi- Height, ey 
tion was given these 3% Inches. = 
leading pictures of 
America, the genuine 
COPLEY PRINTS 
(in gray and sepia). 
Look for publishers’ 
initials ¢€ on every 
genuine print. Atart 
stores or of the pub 
ix'soe | ELECTRIC MOTOR 
We send on approval 
Picture Catalog 10 well finished, durable and strongest for its size in the world, guaranteed 
(stamps). to give satisfaction. Price, $1.00 (add 22c. express or mailing charges 


toany part of U.S. or Canada), or I will send the above motor, with 
x two dry batteries to drive it at the rate of over 2,000 revolutions per 
CURTIS & CAMERON, minute the motor and cells sent complete for $1.50; express 
HOPE By BuRNE-JONES : 27 Pierce Building, charges extra. Seven medals received Address the inventor 
rom a Copley Print Copyright, i899, by 
CurTIS & CAMERON. Boston, Mass. JAMES H, MASON, Dept. 4, 172 W. Broadway, N. Y. 














K. J. Collins 47° Sirgen srs 


e w Oo r 


Quaint Effects 


and Exclusive Importations 








In POTTERY, FURNITURE, HAMMERED BRASS and COPPER 


Favors for the COTILLION 


214 Bellevue Avenue 
Newport, R.I. 


ee ee ee @eeeesze 


Braun’s- Carbon: Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings by 
Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern 
Architectures and Sculptures 


: . Entire Collection, about 100,000 Plates 
249 Fifth Avenue An EXTRACT from our General Catalogue, containing about 1,250 





of the most celebrated Subjects and 360 Illustrations, will be sent on 


cor. sth St., NEW YORE application. Price 50 cents. Free to Educational Institutions. 


tea ete BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 
nnaewnneunsnnnnnnnnnnnnanin 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


JUST OUT 
THE GREATEST JUVENILE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


NIGGER BABY 


AND 
NINE BEASTS 


By Alma Porter 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE VERBEEK 














Intensely Interesting to All Animal Lovers, Old and Young 
NIGGER BABY, Tue Horse with A Great Sout, and Eight othe Parga Stories of Domestic 
and Wild Animals that a girl knew and loved. 
the Daintiest Publication of the Holiday Season 


Beautifully printed on hand-made deckel edge paper, with embossed cover, iliuminated initials, 


and eight full page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE PRICE, $1.50 
Trade supplied by American News Company and all Jobbers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY -~— 1135 Broadway, New York 





Absolutely Unique 


HOLIDAY ‘NUMBER 


TOWN TOPICS: 


Out December 6th. 


Cover in Six Colors. Eighty Pages. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


It will lead all other Holiday Numbers in Beauty, Attractiveness and num- 
ber of pages. Newsdealers should send in their orders at once. 


NOTE—The advertising forms close on November 27th. Those who intend taking space should 
send in their orders at once. 


Address TOWN TOPICS, 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The Newsman charges $7.20 The Publisher wants $6.50 


SUT 


W.H. MOORE'S CLUB — Brockport, N. Y., charges 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS MUST BE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


Isn’t that “SOMETHING FOR NOTHING?” 


Sent to One or Different Addresses. SMART SET, l year, - - - - $3.00) CUT IT IN HALF, 
SS a ee oe REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new), lyear, 2.50 | 


: with your frien take all z CURRENT LITERATURE (new), lyear, 3. 00 | $4. 25 
newals, except where otherwise stated Total - - - - $8.50 | For All Three. (Checks Accepted.) 


Every Periodical Costs More by Other Methods than through Us. If what you 
want is not named here, ask for it—we have it. 


The prices quoted pay for a full yearly ’ 
subscription to each periodical in the club. McCLURE’S MACAZINE 
Will be sent in clubs as follows :— 
THE SMART SET with Cosmopolitan and Everybody’s Magazine, 
Will be sent in clubs as follows : with Munsey’s and Success, . 

with World's Work and Review of Reviews (new), 25 | with Cosmopolitan and Pearson’s, . 
with Re view of Reviews (new) and Cosmopolitan, 25 | with Review of Reviews (new), and Success, 2.75 
with Cosmopolitan and Everybody's Magazine, 75 with Youth’s Companion and Cosmopolitan, 3-50 


with Cosmopolitan and Bookman, 25 | REVIEW OF REVIEWS OR CURRENT LITERATURE 


with Cosmopolitan and Pearson's, ‘75 (NEW subscriptions only to Review of Reviews), 
with Home Magazine and Everybody’s Magazine 75 r 


with ( smo} olitan and Cassell’s Magazine, 00 E ‘ Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
with Everybody's Magazine and Quiver, oo | With Pearson s and Success, , $2.50 
with Everybody's Magazine and McClure ’s. .00 with Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s and Success, 
with Everybody's Mz agazit ne and Munsey’s, 10 with M unsey $ and Success, 
with Current Literature (new), and Cosmopolitan, 4.00 | With McC lure’s and Cosmopolitan 
with Current Literature (new), and Munsey’s, 4-35 witn Delineator and Cosmopolitan, 
with Current Literature (new). and Everybody's Mag. 4.00 with Youth's Companion, 
with Current Literature (new), and Bookman, 4.50 | With Scribner’s and Success, 
with Household (Boston), and Cosmopolitan, 3.75 | With Century and Success, 
with Household (Boston), and McClure’s, 4.00 | With World’s Work, 
with Success and Cosmopolitan, 3.75 ’ 
with Success and Pearson’s, 3.75 EVERYSEODY Ss MAGAZINE 
with World’s Work and Current Literature, OS OF SENS SS CONES ES JOOS ¢ 
. . = - with Munsey’s and McClure’s, $2.65 
THE COSMOPOLITAN with Cosmopolitan and Munsey’s, , 2.35 
Will b nt in Clubs as fol with Review of Reviews (new), and Cosmopolitan, 2.g0 
é S$é S @S Jollows : . ; 
with Success, $1.50 | Leslie’s Popular Monthly OR The Delineator 
with Pearson's and Household, 4 2.00 Will be sent in clubs as follows :— 
= ew — Se +h og » and Success, oie with Cosmopolitan and Success, 
auUns¢ 2 Sn “arson 5, - “3S with Pearson's and C osmopol litan, 
with Youth’s Companion and Pearson's, 3-28 | with McClure’s and Success. 
A NEW subscription to Public Opinion may with Cosmopolitan and Pearson's, 
be substituted for Review of Reviews only. | with Review of Reviews (new), and Success, 


$3 00 f ? 0 TOILETTES, the leading fashion magazine, price alone, $2.00 a year; with either Delinea- 

‘ or . tor, Pearson's, Cosmopolitan, Success or McClure’s, the two one year, for §2.00. 

For Harper’s Monthly, add $2.75 during November, and after December Ist, add $3.35; 
for Harper’s Weekly or Bazar, add $3.35 to any of the above combinations. 
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Club Raisers and Agents Wanted to Take Orders for our Combination Offers. 


if you will send us three orders for any of the above combination offers, you may have 
free, as your premium, a yearly subscription to ow $1.00 periodical in United States, 
except Ladies’ H J., and S. E. Post. Your own and two others make a club of three. 
To accommodate our customers who wish to make only one remittance we will accept any combination at same 
prices offered by other subscription agencies or publishers 
All combinations cannot be shown in one advertisement, but we can furnish anything wanted. Our 40-page 
tatalogue with list of 3,000 periodicals, both American and foreign, at low rates, mailed free. All periodicals 
- ailed direct from publishe rs to subscribers, and every periodical may go to ome or different addresses if 
sired. Address all orders to 


W. H. MOORE’S CLUB AGENCY, Brockport, N.Y. 
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LA PARLE OBESITY SOAP 


SMART SET ADVERTISER 


“e . . 
Dickens’ “Joey” The Magazine of Brains and Beauty.” 
did not use 


£2 Parle Obesity IT WILL BEAT ALL RECORDS! 


oap. 
Indianapolis, 


e 
seg rae Christmas 
Gentlemen:— 
Please give me / 
— trade price on B d M bd , 
esity Soap. I 
ay eS roadway | lagazine 
who has used it ) 
and reduced her HE Christmas (December) Number f ) 
measure three and ¥ BROADWAY MAGAZINE will, by all odds 
one-half inches in be the most interesting, beautiful and bra ny 
three weeks. She issue we have ever published. Some of the - 
usev it on her hips, yrovements and features of the Christmas BROAD. 
JULIUS NAAG, VAY MAGAZINE will be: 
A cover of finest Merriam coated paper 
Special engravings by Hopkins, Lindley 
others. 
Puli diuctions of the latest 
the finest paper in the 


ies, art cles, verses, etc., by nearly twenty 
America’s cleverest writers. 
Drawings, photographs by America’s best artists 
— oto grat — 
scant idea of Christma 
BROADWA AY V AG. AZINE We wish » state 
reservedly, however, that t is nu 2m ber will positi. 
r, mechanically, artistically, ar 


; : be far superior, n an : na 
La Parle Obesity Soap J every < ther way, ¢t any ft rmer issue we have ever 


will reduce the most re . put ish re 

dundant proportions and ; Cc istn nas BROADWAY M AGAZINE will ar 
give a perfect form. (uar- on the news-stands on November asth 

anteed harmiess. Leaves And the best of it all is that the price will be the 
the skin smooth and soft. same as always—1o cents a copy ; $1.0o a year. 


Send $2.00 to 


a 
1135 Broadway. ew York City. 


Booklet and Testimonials sent free 





LA PARLE SOAP 00., i , Broadway Publishing Company, 


1123 Broadway, New York. 
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TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL QUARTERLY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 50 CENTS PER COPY. 
«c-e~< 

A complete novel leads each number. Some of the writers of these are: Davi 
Curistie Murray, C. M. S. McLeELLAN (HuGH Morton), Cuiinton Ross, A. S. Vax WrEsTRUM 
CapTraIn ALFreD THompson, CHARLES Strokes Wayne, CHAMPION Bisse_t, JOHN GILLIAT 
Harotp R. Vynne, L. H. Bickrorp, Anita VIVANTI CHARTRES, JOANNA E. Woop, Lovise 
Winter and ANNE MacGrecor. 

In addition to these novels each number contains a great variety of short stories, clever 
poems, witticisms, etc. 

All book and newsdealers keep ‘‘ Tales,” or it will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price 
by Town Topics, 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Bett ter yet—Subsx ribe for it, $2.00 per annum, and receive it promptly throu 


1b it with Town PI wee kly), $5.00 per year for bott 


noch Loacacinats FURLESEING CO., 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Spectilation in Wall Street 


Is always hazardous. and should never be entered upon by 
anyone who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sus- 
tained. On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when 
successful, are usually very great. Success or failure is largely 
a question of good judgment, guided by experience and 
proper information. ° . ° 
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Do ” wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


the busi ness of 


Town —_— Financial Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1e8s9) 


2:23 9192 


SES SEECECEECE CEECEEE CE E 


oe te all Fi ial P roble ms, to secure early news on stock movements and to advise 
] s in thei NV -stmer S or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’ Ss ADV ICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
ispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
crests or a¢ al 

_WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 

irnish disinterested opinions and information. 

“Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 

shi opt nions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 

n any and all of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable upon these 
yperties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month's trial or for 

cial report, as the case may be. 

Ad dr ess all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


Telephone, 262 Broad.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock- 
market question, or a an investigation and report upon a particular investment or 
spe ilative security, $10 (an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of twenty 
it ries during a year 

»—Out- of- ows pa y be legraphic service, includi ng at least one telegram each day 
early morning), ly letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

YHIR >—Out- of- town daily /e¢ter service, with occasional important tel grams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for /Avee months 

*ourTH—Daily /e¢ter service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 





nonths, 1s. 
‘1rFTH—Re fulletin serv 1 Wall Street district, $15 per month. 
<TH—A Special t New York City service for businces men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegr am each morning sent at 8.30 0% lock covering probable 
uurse of market for the day, and advice as to ‘pur hase or ‘mae f particular stocks; also 
a telegram at midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter at 
3.30 P M. (mailed to house address if desired); also pri vi ege of inquiries at will by 
egraye teleph ne or letter. _in this service we pay for th 1e€ ning telegrams only ; 
f subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 


ALL TEL EGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER. except as in dicated in class sixth. 
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LA PARLE OBESITY SOAP 


Dickens’ “Joey” 
did not use 

La Parle Obesity 
Soap. 


Indianapolis, 
June 14, 1900. 
Gentiemen:— 
Please give me 
= trade price on 

besity Soap. 
have one customer 
who has used it 
and reduced her 
measure three and 
one-half inches in 
three weeks. She 
useu it on her hips, 


“The Magazine of Brains and Beauty.” 
IT WILL BEAT ALL RECORDS! 


Christmas 
Broadway Magazine 


HE Christmas (December) Number of 
BROADWAY MAGAZINE will, by all odds, 
be the most interesting, beautiful and brainy 

issue we have ever published. Some of the im- 
srovements and features of the Christmas BROAD- 


- 


JULIUS NAAG, VAY MAGAZINE will be: 

A cover of finest Merriam coated paper 

Special engravings by Hopkins, Lindley and 
others. 

Full-page pictures, reproductions of the latest 
photographs, in color and on the finest paper in the 
market } 

Stories, articles, verses, etc., by nearly twenty of ) 
America’s cleverest writers. 

Drawings, photographs by America’s best artists 
ond >hotographers 

ives you only a scant idea of Christmas 
BROADW AY MAGAZINE. We wish to state un- 
reservedly, however, that this ag ye vely 

be far superior, mechanically, artistically, and 
La Parle Obesity Soap every othae way, to any former issue we have ever 
will reduce the most re- . published 
dundant proportions and §& , 3 Christmas BROADWAY MAGAZINE will appear 
give a perfect form. GUuar- on the news-stands on November asth. p 
anteed harmless. Leaves And the best of it all is that the price will be the 
the skin smooth and soft. same as always—ro cents a copy ; $1.00 a year. 
Send $2.00 to BESIT ° : / 
: ' Broadway Publishing Company, 
‘ : 1123 Broadway, New York. 





Dept. 
1195 Broadway, Mew York City. 


Booklet and Testimonials sent free 
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TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL QUARTERLY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ESTABLISHED 18901. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 50 CENTS PER COPY. 
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the writers of these are: Davip 
A. S. Van WESTRUM, 
Joun GILLIAT, 
Louise 


A complete novel hy each number. Some of 
Curistie Murray, C. M. S, McLeLLtan (HuGu Morron), Cuiinton Ross, 
Caprain ALFreD TuHompson, CHARLES SroKEs WayYNe, CHAMPION BISSELL, 
Harotp R. Vynne, L. H. Bickrorp, ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES, JOANNA E. Woop, 
WINTER and ANNE MacGRreEGoR 

In addition to these novels each number contains a great variety of short stories, clever 
poems, witticisms, etc. 

All book and newsdealers keep ‘‘ Tales,” or it will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 
y Town Topics, 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Better yet—Subscribe for it, $2.00 per annum, and receive it promptly through the 
or club it with T Topics (weekly), $5.00 per year for both. 


o» 
mail; OWN 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING a 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Speculation in Wall Street | 


Is always hazardous. and should never be entered upon by 
anyone who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sus- 
tained. On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when 
successful, are usually very great. Success or failure is largely 
a question of good judgment, guided by experience and 
proper information. . ° ° 
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Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


It is the business of 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1889) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on stock movements and to advise 
its clients in their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
terests or deals. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 
ness is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 
furnishing opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 
upon any and all of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable upon these 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month's trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. 

Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


( Telephone, 262 Broad.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock- 
market question, or for an investigation and report upon a particular investment or 
speculative security, $10 (an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of twenty 
inquiries during a year). 

Seconp—Out-of-town daily /e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
(early morning), dz rily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Tuirp—Out-of-town daily etter 2 with occasional important tele grams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ‘Aree months. 

Fourtu—Daily /effter service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15 

FirrH—Regular Bulletin service in Wall Street district, $15 per month. 

Sixtu—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o'clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also 
a telegram at midday when circumstances warrant it; alsothe regular daily letter at 
3.30 P M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries at will by 
telegraph, telephone or letter. In this service we pay for the morning telegrams only; 
others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class sixth. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


AN IDEAL WINTER HOME—FLORIDA. 


FOR SALE. 


lusia County and seat 
peninsula, two mile 


ng region 


ylumbing, bathtubs 


and a croquet gr: 











FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE. 
Two wings in the rear, one a billiard room and bachelors’ quarters, the other, kitchen, store-rooms and 
servants’ quarters. Handsome pavilion to the right. 


hothouse of brick, cypress wood and glass apparatus, completely stocked with rare p! 
and flowers, also large forcing beds adjoining The finest rose garden in the South. There is a { 


ting 


fitted with heating 


pin a perfect state of cultivation 

a luxurious Winter, or even all-the-year-round, residence. The t 
There is a large double house to accommodate two families f 
desires to sell this property. 1 


properly protected, which is producing fine pineapples. The whole is in 
g 


makes an ideal place for anyone desiring 


ings are all new within three to five years 
It is for purely family reasons that the owner 
f desired, a part of the 


laborers on the property 


has been expended on the property more t price now, $10,000. I 


D 
r cent.; city unencumbered realty will be taken in exchange. 


),000. Cash 


han $30, 


lé 


chase money May remain on mortgage at 6 pe 


“WALDO FARM,” of Thirty Acres, shing it 


adjoins, and is connected with the above property, and will be sold with it, if desired, together with all the 


12 
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the same On this farm are two fine cottages, servants’ quarters and a laborers’ cabin, barns, cow 
yultry runs, etc., et« 

property is piped for irrigation and water supplies for the stock. Price, $5,000. 
1 the last few years De Land has ‘shell ed its streets and roads. 


It has a hotel, the College Arms, sec- 


~ 
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INTERIOR GRAND HALL. 


none in tne South 


t 
r 


. and has become a most delightful resort for tourists. There are several churches in 


hree newspapers are published there, and there are fine public schools, in addition to the Stetson 
sity, which is a most successful and flourishing institution, largely endowed by Mr. J. B. Stetson, who 
De Land a magnificent residence and many hundreds of acres of orange groves, which are recovering 








VIEW FROM FRONT VERANDA. 


1e freeze and again bearing fruit of the finest quality. Altogether, there is no place in the Souta more 
le as a home for health, society and general surroundings than De Land 
There is excellent bird-shooting in the neighborhood, and big 


1g in the St. John’s River equals that of the St. Lawrence 


Mrs. E. MANN VYNNE, 


game a little way off. The black bass 
Address 


174 West Seventy-ninth Street, New York. 
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Bartens & Rice Co., 


Fine Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


325 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
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Scorcn. 
Du Vivier &Co. 22 WARREN St.N-Y: 
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The 
Forsythe Waist. 





‘THE SEASON’S MODE. 


An attractive booklet, containing 
exact reproductions of some of 
the leading waists, with instruc- 
tions for ordering by mail, will 


be sent upon application. 


JOHN FORSYTHE, 


The Waist House. 
865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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*|G°°P COPKING 
APPEALS 


to every traveler. Our chef is 
the equal of any in New York, 
our prices more moderate 
and our service equals the 
best. 

The Grand Union Hotel, 

ctly opposite the Grand 
‘entral Station, is a high- 
class, comfortable, home-like 
10tel, with moderate prices 


European Plan. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards. 
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DECEMBER, 1900 
COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY Ess Ess PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CONTENTS 
Her Guard of Hon or : ; ‘ ; ‘ ; Miriam Michelson 
The Passing of Tragedy . ‘ , , . Bliss Carman 
With Black Coffee : A ‘ , . » _Do uglas Dunne 
An Unfinished Elopemen . : ° ° , , troline K. Duer 
3allade of the Football-Man . ° ° e ° . Clinton Scollard 
Her Chromatic Father ; ‘ 4 p j . P . Joe Lincoln 
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A Newport Bachelor : , ‘ 4 : : . Henry Tyrrell 
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The Fascinating Miss Adelbair . . - ; } R. Leroy 7 hompson 
Summum Bonum ‘ ; ' , . ‘ William Chandler Bagley 
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When Mood Reigns ‘ . , “ , , ‘ . Ada Patterson 
Infallible a > i. . _ , Dorothy Dorr 
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Laurence in Love ; 3 x : ’ : James Raymond Perry 
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CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 


TOILET SOAP 


~ TOILET ARTICLES 


made by 


COLGATE & CO. 8 g 


Including Toilet and Shaving 
Soaps, Perfumes, Sachets, 
Toilet Waters, Talc and 
Dental Powders were 
awarded 


THE PARIS 1900 


GRAND PRIZE. 


Soon you will purchase Toilet 


Asticles either for your own use or 
for Holiday Gifts. Put these on 
your shopping list. 

Colgate & Co.’s success has been 
won by giving superior quality at 


reasonable prices. 





you 


be 0 
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His Occupation Gone. 


‘* No,” said Mrs. Progress, ‘‘I shall never need you again, Mr. Renovator. You see, I 
am using the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, pinned it re =" no re-making because it 
vermin-proof and never packs or gets lumpy, as hair mat Good day.”’ 


The Ostermoor Potent ‘| » 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Positively not for sale by stores. We pay express charges to your door. 


We sell on the distinct agreement that you may return it at our expense and 
get your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way at 
the end of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, and positively guarantee that the best 
$50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR FREE BOOK? 


This is all we ask. We want you to know about our mattress even if you have made up 
your mind not to buy one. Simply send your name on a postal for our 72-page handsome 
book ‘* The Test of Time.’’ 

ins. wide, 25 Ibs., $8. 35) al | _Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


10.00 There is not a single store in the country 

ins. yea 8 35 Ibs. 0| . | that carries our mattresses; almost every 

3. Long. | store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,” 

| which is kept in stock to sell on our adver- 

If made in two parts soc. extra. | tising. Our name and guarantee is on 

(Special sizes proportionate rate). every genuine mattress. Must be pur- 

Express Gharses | chased of us divect.and we deliver, charges 
repaid Everywhere. prepaid, at your home. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 136 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send fur our aay ® *Charch Cushions 
Canadian Agency : 301 St. James Street. " Meptreal 
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TRADE MARK 


Small steel capsules, filled with liquid carbonic acid gas, 


“MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING. © 





ees 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


LVS 6-3 SXSXSXGrGrGxSxSxrSrSro That will be used and appreciated all the 
year round, there is nothing like a SPARK- 
LETS outfit. The bottles are practical 
enough to please the most matter-of-fact, 
and handsome enough for the most fastidious 
friend on your list. They can be used in the 


ES 


2. 
> 


_ i 


dining-room, billiard. room or nursery, or 
slipped into the hand-satchel, and are always 
ready. Light, portable and easily used. 


W 
bs 


2:e<€ 
— 


Pint Bottles, - - - $1.50 upwards W 
Pint Siphon attachments, - 50 cents \\ 
Quart Siphons, - : - $3.00 upwards 

Pint SPARKLETS (10 ina box), 25cents W 
Quart SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 40 cents :%, 


PSA SAH SH. SOSH SPS" SO. S*".27.C" 2 one ee ee 


MINERAL TABLETS AND FRUIT SYRUPS WV 
ALSO SUPPLIED, \ 


A ESV SMG Su Su Sr GuGuGre9 All Dealers. Write for Booklet. 


The Compressed Gas Capsule Co., 


his Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK. W 
Wececeeceeeccecceqceeeececcecee 
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Appropriate because of its practicability. The real pleasure in 
gift-giving or gift-selecting is in choosing an article which is grace- 
ful, dainty, durable, practical and economical. If it’s for Mother, 
Wife or Sweetheart, a delicate gift 


A Set of DEFENDER SHEETS 
and PILLOWCASES (Fancy) } 


will be more highly prized than anything of double the cost. 
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‘ Sheets and Pillowcases 


Heretofore plain sheets and pillowcases were only articles of homely utility, and could not 
appropriately be considered a suitable Holiday Gift. But now the Defender Mfg. Co.’s ronty 
Sheets and Pillowcases form a gift which will bring forth a smile of pleasure and words of 

thanks. Defender Sheets and Pillotwcases a hemstitched or em- 
broidered in various styles, designed to please the most fastidious, producing an effect of exclusive, 

stinguished elegance. 


Defender Mfg. Co.’s Sheets and Pillowcases Mou tvcrasting, 
no matter how roughly handled, and the oftener laundered the softer they become. These Defender Sheets 


inthe land, and are truly accorded 2 Ke Regency of Bed Elegance 
Packed in handsome boxes of one or six sets—each set being one Defender Embellished Sheet, for top sheet (for the under sheet 
plain Defender sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Pillowcases to match For full-sized bed. 
P. i - $2.00, $2.50 and $4.00 per set (of 3 pieces); 
TICeS. $12.00, $15.00 and $24.00 per 6 sets (of 18 pieces). 
At all first-class Dry Goods Dealers DEFENDER. MFG. CO., New York, 
PPP PPP EPSP SPP SPEDE COUPES COE EO UP ESD 
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Wood or Steel constructed, 





Steam or Gasoline. 





We build everything from 





a 20 foot Launch to a 150 
foot Steel Steam Yacht, 








and guarantee superiority. 














ur 20 ft. Family 
0 Launch, $3 7 5 
(Capacity, 10 people) queens 


Send to cents for Catalogue. 


Michigan Yacht & Power Company, 


O. J. MULFORD, Mgr., 1534 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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‘ CHICKERING Bie" 





~— 


WANAMAKER 


CHICKERING 
PIANOS 


Always unsurpassed and always progres- 
sive, they were never so good as they are 
now. Professional and popular opinion is 
witness to the truth of the statement. 

Other pianos have sold largely because of 
the abrupt positiveness with which they have 
been presented. Chickerings shall not suffer 
for want of publicity and facility. 

When the Wanamaker Store took over the selling 
of Chickering Pianos for the vicinage of New York 
and Philadelphia 


The Best Piano that the World 
»+-Has Yet Produced... 


was offered for sale by. 


The Easiest Buying Method that an 
Honest Purchaser Could Wish 

Ask or write us for full information about it. 

But perhaps you are more interested in the fact 
that absolutely right, fair and fixed prices have been 
made on pianos of high character. This is an inno- 
vation in piano selling that will be welcomed by all 
purchasers. The best piano in the world, at the 
lowest price for which it can be sold, with the Wana- 
maker guarantee and service. 

And not alone the Chickering; for here are the 
Vose, the Krell, the Haines, the Royal, the Crown- 
each with highest merit in its class. The most com- 
prehensive assemblage of pianos gathered in any store 
anywhere. 











But you have other needs—come or write 
to us for the best of everything for personal 
wear or home furnishment. 


JOHN WANAlAKER 
NEW YORK 
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There is but one best 


American Champagne. 
The Paris Exposition 
awarded the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


It possesses the quality and 
bouquet of the best im- 
ported without the fancy 


price for a foreign label. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


aT IN 1593 
THE WORLD'S FAIR JURY GAVETO 


Pee Oe ee Oe ge Oe ge Ee ed TO 0? Te 0 I > 


Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. | ee 
ee ge ee ee oe ES 68 a PS © ea eh 


Dee oe Oe ge Be gt Ee ge Oe ge OA) ES > > > ee re ee 








By Royal Warrant to H. M, 
Queen Victoria 








ultra 


Pree CT vse | 
Cigars have been held in the highest 
esteem for more than half a century. 

This famous old brand has won the 
first award at Havana, London, Paris, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans 
and other International Expositions. 

El Principe de Gales Cigars are B The delightful flavour and 
made of the very finest Havana tobacco delicate aroma of 


grown in Cuba, and they represent the & ee di Cl b’” 
highest order of excellence attained in E anna 1iAaAn u 
cigar manufacture. : are peculiar to it and cannot be 


; mistaken. Used in highballs, 

YBOR, MANRATA CO., E cocktails or in any a. drink 
TAMPA, PLA. ; where whisky is used it retains 

The Havana-American Co., the fragrant and delicious qualities 
Successor. : | which have made it so famous 


the world over “© “< “© “ec 
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GOLD SE 


Ie a 
BEST: 


‘CHAM NT 


ror 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


An abs olutely pure, dry and perfect wine 
r from the choicest 
It cx 
} y imported wine. 
re GOL D SEAL sold than 
merican CHAMPAGNE. 
Equal to 


cost 


rocess 


neyards. 





the best in 


If your grocer 


e us and we will send you an 


booklet with full particulars. 


URBANA WI 


any other 


1ported wine at less than half the 


or wine merchant does not keep 
illustrated 


NE Co., 


URBANA N. Y.. SOLE MAKERS 














MADE AND BOTTLED IN 
NICE, FRANCE, 
SOLELY FROM 


SELECTED SOUND 
MATURE OLIVES 


Se \ hia ahi 
Pim Olas 
—— tO} 1 


’ 





JOHN J. de BARRIL, Special Agent. 


PURITY-ABSOLUTE 

FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE 

BRILLIANCY-SUPREME 
NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 


babel 
pele oa 
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Ladies, are Peet’s 


Invisible Eyes 
on Your Dresses? 


TRADE MARK REG. 


PAT. MAY 7.1895 -OCT.27, 1696. 


If not, they should be, as they take the place 


of silk loops, which are always breaking. They 


make a flat seam and prevent gaping. Indis- 


pensable to every dress. Used and endorsed by 


all dressmakers. Eyes, 2 dozen, 5 cents; with 


Black or White 


Hooks, to cents. 


1 stores or by mail 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Derr. A. 


BEAUTIFUL FORM 


GUARANT: EED. 


CORSIQUE |: (Pe 


“y sds rf ute 
orm wherever “defi 


GUARANTEED To 


DEVELOP any FORM 


or munay a 
nal Fen ey a DE. 





s the Ovtgt 
mer ty - and NEVER FAILS. 
- sailed FRE. showing | 


~ y develope form, with 
1 instructions how to become 


stru on 
eauti = a. to«lay or call and | 


MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., owas 15, Monroe Ave., CINCAGO, aL. 


H. O. WATSON & C0., 


16 West 30th St., New York. 


—— 


FURNITURE 


OF THE DIFFERENT CREAT PERIODS. 


Antique Marbles 
and Objects of Art. 








xX 
WEW YORK. 


SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


KNOX’S 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


Fall Styles Now Ready. 





CEO. F.C. BOOSS 


IMPORTER, 


Directs attention to his fully assorted collection of 


PARISIAN MODELS 
FURS. 


Consisting of TOGAS, NEWMARKETS, CAPES, 
NECK PIECES, MUFFS and NOVELTIES 


Exclusive Designs in 


THEATRE and OPERA WRAPS. 
“Everything in Furs.” 
294 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 30th and 31st Sts., NEW YORK 
Write for Style Book. 
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CHRIST BROS.’ TRAVELER EXERCISER. 


it is not the Price or Size of an Exerciser, but the way you 
use it that develops you. 


NO PULLEYS TO WEAR OUT THE ELASTIC CABLE. 


MAN, ) will appreciate one of our Exercisers as a 
EVERY WOMAN, ( pol . 
me Ast > §)~= 6 @* HOLIDAY GIFT. ¥< 
OUR EXERCISER HAS BECOME VERY POPULAR AMONG 
GOLF PLAYERS. 
MADE IN THREE STRENGTHS 
Light, Girls, 50c. Medium, Boys, 75¢. Heavy, Men, $1.00. 
60c. For Womea—Corrects Round Shoulders, Develops the Lust 
CHEST DEVELOPERS, *. ? 1D ON RECEIPT OF no ; : Don't Dicest Your Food WITH A PiLt. 


Send 4e. for Hlustrated Booklet on Health and Strength. Cireulars Free. EXERCISE WILL DO IT NATURALLY. 
Manufacturers Elastic Cable and Exercising Apparatus. 


CHRIST BROS. MFG. CO., - - 1303 Buttonwood Street, Babine >» Pa. 


: 
DRISCOLL & CO., Superfluous 
HAIR 


. ma rt Gow NS for Permanently Removed by 
S Howes’ Fluid 


Smart People, | { Segovia 


Non-poisonous ; does not munications 
discolor the skin; antisep- = are strictly 


tic and germicidal. Abso- private, 

26 We ~st 33d Street, lutely harmless; tested and commended by eminent 
chemists and surgeons. Practically a prescription, being 
compounded to suit each case, It can be obtained only 


NE “W YORK. from me direct. Write for Booklet. 
HENRY C. HOWES, President 
Box 1177 American Cuemicat Co. Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Beautiful ain an Dainty Christmas Gifts 


Is ofter n the m« st de icate, and 


# neglected, wil eave, traces | MONOGRAM STATIONERY 
of facial expression in delicate 
lines, which soon dengan into AND 


wrinkles. . ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS. 
Olein Skin Food | 


aw | “The perfect tissue-builder” — Amos Grey, B.D. 


SS tl ee Restores firmness to the mus- 
’ 














cles and gives softness and 
elasticity to the skin, imme 
diately effacing fine lines and 
softening all wrinkies 


Price $1.50 and $2.50, 
Postpaid 

We will Engrave a Monogram 

ection of Used by the Elite of Europe and America. | not over 3 letters), choice of ten exclusive designs, and furnish two 


quires paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes, plain All in a 


LS Olein Water handsome box, expressage prepaid, with 


Menegvam, Stamped in any Plain Color - $1.25 
nes the pores and fades In Gold, Silver, Copper or Green Bronze - ~ 1.40 
lorations without irrita- : In Handsome Illuminated Werk 2 > - 1.50 
is delightfully fragrant. Send Ten Cents for Sample Book, includi 
Mailed $2.00, postpaid = of Souvenis M. nograms 
Dr. James H. Freeman % Pinna Quality Engraved Visiting Carés. 
j ‘*We recommend the “f 2% ' ! : Old English Engraving, 
Olein Preparations because , ; 25 Cte. for SO. ‘e180 Ke 50, 82.0 for 50. 
are positively harmless ,@ $1.00 for soe |», 89-00 for 100. = $2.50 for 100, 
nd marvelously effective pian ce gi ee 
utifiers, and we bestow a WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


n them the heartiest en- #3 | Engraved in the Most aperoved Forms and Latest 
rsement of the ‘American Journal of Health.’ Correct Styles 


Samples, prices and full inteeeation on request. 


OLIVE ROBART, 347 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. | Nr gmnhmaptey) mew * «ge 
a ARTISTIC ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
55 St Martin’s Lane, London. COR. SIXTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
BOSTON BRANCH, - 175 Tremont St., Evans Bidg. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLOSED by a Touch. 


The life of a gown is imperiled by 
The 
bending or unfastening of a single 
hook means instant untidiness and 
speedy ruin to the most perfectly cut 
The SNAP HOOK AND EYE 
is made of spring carbon steel, and is 
practically indestructible. 

If a waist is made with a blouse or 
full front the ordinary hook simply 
cannot hold it closed. The SNAP 
HOOK AND EYE will hold it firmly, 
but so lightly that there is no possibil- 
ity of a wrinkle oradraw. The secret 
is in the small steel spring that holds 
the eye fast. 


the use of inferior fastenings. 


gown. 


Many patent fasteners are delightful 
and convenient at first, but soon bend, 
break and get out of shape. The 
SNAP HOOK AND EYE lasts as long 


as the dress. 


Made in various sizes. 
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THE HOOK OF 1900. 


Will make your Gowns wear longer and look better to the end. 


if your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents for a 
sample card. Say whether white or black. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE CO., 377 Broadway, New York. 
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OPENED by a Full. 


Most of the new gowns fasten at 
the and under-arm seams. 
It is difficult to close them with the 
old-fashioned hook. Use the SNAP 
HOOK AND EYE, which closes easily 
by a touch, and you hear it close. It 
requires no groping round for the eye, 
to the destruction of trimmings. A 


shoulder 


whole row can be opened by a slight 
pull on the hook side of the garment, 
but not one hook can possibly come 
undone till the wearer is ready. 

No waist can keep its fit and shape 
if it is daily stretched and pulled in 
putting it on and off. With the SNAP 
HOOK AND EYE there is no stretch- 
ing. It is the shortest hook made and 
the most open eye, yet it is the firm- 
est. The snap does it. 

Ideal for plackets. The only fastener 
that is reliable and gives a flat effect. 
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FREE. 


To any reader of the Smart Set who will write us we will send free one of our game 
unters for whist, euchre, etc. Medical booklet, containing many testimonials of miraculous cures, cent 
free on application. For sale by all Druggists and Grocers. 
DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


iVUVuvevreretereceyreyeeueeeeneeeenunennnnnns 


GEORGE W. BURKE, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURING 


cn  FPURRIER. 


The Leading House for Fashions in Fur. 


COLLARS, SCARFS. BOAS. MARTEN, FOX, LYNY, JACKETS AND MUFFS 
NECK PIECES IN AND ALL THE IN SEALSKIN, BROAD- 
SABLE, CHINCHILLA, FASHIONABLE FURS. = TAIL, PERSIAN, ETC. 


UR foreign models and the styles of our own designing are now An early visit 

of inspection is suggested, as orders booked at once will have the advantage of prompt 

execution before the rush of what is establishment. Goods 
sent upon approval to responsible parties. We pay express charges both ways. 


GEORGE W. BURKE, 
a 


a CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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on show. 


always a very busy season at this 
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4 Christmas is yee. 


1 


nust be planned for. There is nothing like a rag doll for 


V2 SF 
ojo 
Gate 


The finest wax or china baby Paris ever produced will not be 
; } 


msy, roly poly doll that can be thrown around and abused and 


KOS 


Os 
Cx 


loved all day long, and will only cease to smile when her face is so dirty the smile is 


Pd 
ON 


blotted out 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO, has 


f tl ] 


: : 
housands of iese dolls, all ready to 





RLERLS 
Ox 
o 


sii Xmas happy for thousands of little 


° 
o i°0 
o 


people. They are th ize of a small 


child (25 inches high), and only need to 


° 


be sewed up and stuffe ith a few 


¢ 


i 
cents’ orth of tton to be perfect. 


° 
fo) 


foo 38 
© 


One wi " be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of the coupon contained in every 


package of COOK’S FLAKED RICE 


and 10 cents to cover expenses of mail- 


5 


AL 
o 1° 
°o 


wt 


2 


ing, etc 
Address COOK’S FLAKED RICE 
CO., 1 Union Square, New York City. 


°o 
° 





oO ° 
© A9teo 1Ofn0 10 
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° 


The Rice is never sent by mail. 


° 
5¢ 
°o 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE is: 


food for every member 


° Rfeo 
o 


Delicious and tempting, 


pared on the table in less t! 


... Absolutely No Cooking... 


<C 
° 
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° Sf 
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Can be served in countless different 
ways for Breakfast, Luncheon and Din- 


° 
O%50 NG 


° 


ner. It is equally satisfactory as break- 


fast cereal, entrée and dessert It is 


° 
° 


not a new ford; simply the very best 


rice, sterilized 


and steam-cooked Book 
of tested receipts in every package 

You must buy a package of COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE from your grocer and 


get the coupon. We will not supply the 25 INCH ES HIGH 


rice to consumers. 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., 


i UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. % 
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The Judgment of the Polite World 


on of Paris, whic 
manufacturer 


1e decisi 


awar ae to the Whiting 
This means tl 


The Whiting Papers 


For social and high-grade business correspondence 
papers are the best in the world. This has been true 


xy Paper Company the highest prize given to any 


writing-paper 


and for invitations, and the ledger, linen and bond 
allthe time. The awardins ig to us of the 


GRAND PRIZE 


erely confirms a reputation which we have Particular men will find our paper perfect for 
their own social correspondence 


Whiting Paper Company, ™: 


Holyoke, Mass., 


already won. 


150 and 152 Duane Street, New York City. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 











‘THE LATEST NOVELTIES FOR FALL 
IN HIGH-GRADE WRITING PAPER, 
Wedding Invitations and Visiting Cards 
engraved in the latest style. Coats of Arms, 
Crests and Monograms cut to order 





Camerden 
& Forster 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Can You Crack "Em? 


Designs furnished 
Send for our sample book and suggestions; 
prices no higher than for ordinary papers. 


_]NARGARET MURTHA, [Wentac 


NUTS. D 3 sau St., N 
13 We =st 30th Street, N.B. 34, 132 Nassau , N. 


—Just out, KNOTS. Can you untie'em? oc. 
NEW YORK. ay 


ee oe 


SOLE AGENT FOR every descr Articles for 5 »ersonal and household use selected 

















A book of roo catch problems. 

Real Sante ticklers. Mailed for 

roc. stam Home Supply Co., 
Be 











AUGUSTINE THOMAS | ©2165 e.m. zones, 403 w. 
CORSETS, of Paris. 


Latest models in Lingerie, 
Negligees, Matinees and 
Silk Skirts. 


TROUSSEATYX 
A SPECIALTY. 


Our 
front 


improved straight- 
Cor- 
best 


and 


Hygienique 
set combines the 
ires of a strictly hand-made corset 


e only French model in this market. 





MISS E. M. JONES, 403 W. 57th St., N.Y. City. 


MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN 
USES UNLIMITED. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
This Flange Affords Strength. 
SUPERSEDES THE TACK AND 
HAMMER. 
Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. 


For Photographers, Window Trimmers, 
Artists, Dressmakers, Housekeepers, Stationers,etc. For 
pinnin 1g Up Films, Calendars, Bri c-a-brac, Mantel and 
Curtain Draperies, Notices, Advertiseme nts, Time- tables, 
Maps, News-stand Matter, etc., etc. Packed one dozen 
in box. Price, 25 cents — box (postpaid) of either 


size. Ask your dealer cr write 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


A Rare Chance to Obtain a Perfect Complexion for One Dollar 


Though when treated by these World-Famous Reme 
dies, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, WRINKLES, BLACK. 
HEADS, MOTH AND LIVER PATCHES, on or under 
the skin, TAN, YELLOW and MUDDY SKIN rapidly 
disappear, most of ti ithin a week, nearly all with. 
in a month, yet if > WORST COMPLEXION 
is not made PERFECTLY YOUTHFUL, CLEAR 
and BRILLIANTLY LOVELY within sixty days, we 
will continue to supply the Wafers and Soap at this 
EXTREMELY low dollar rate, till a CLEAR, LOVE. 
LY compiexion is obtained and all blemishes have 
disappeared. WHY ARE WE ABLE TO M: 
THIS UNPARALLELED OFFER? BECAUS 
expect to send out not less than 50,000 packages of Dr 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Wafers and Fould’s Arsenic 
Soap, in answer to as many satisfied ladies, who wil! 
certainly each and all enthusiastically recommend us 
to their friends. We will certainly sell haif a miilion 
aackages of our complexion remedies AT FULL 
sy — ten ‘Rend me 
You can begin now, and have your complexion | *4 TES, through their indorsement 
IMPORTANT 


: ; TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS DOLLAR 
dollar only, for sixty days’ treatment. OFFER now or 


made perfectly clear, rosy and transparent, for one 
or cut this out and send at your earliest 

THAT MEANS, that for the merely nominal sum | CoPvenience, as this ad may not appear again. ONE 
of ONE DOLLAR we will all but give away an : DOLLAR FOR SIXTY DAYS’ TREATMENT at 
cupely of DR. CAMPBELL’'S WORLD ) S office or by mail rHIS AD. MUST BE SENT 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS and _ , DER —— . 
FOULD'S MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wi TH YOUR ORDER Address ail orde rs to H. B 
SOAP, sufficient for SIXTY DAYS’ daily treatment. FOULD, Dept. L, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

But we will do still better for sufferers from long- : . , arehen ertar en eee 
standing skin diseases and complexion blemishes. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Hypnotism, Will 
P er. sonal Power, Nerve 


Force—Call it 


Magnetism, What You Will 


Is the intangible power that controls human destiny. It is the key to 
all business and social success. All truly great men and women are 
magnetic, they know how to win and hold people. This power does not 
come by chance, but it is an art, a science, depending upon certain 
fixed laws which everyone should understand. By our new system you 
can learnina few days at your own home and not only achieve success 
yourself, but you can influence the minds, health and actions of others to a remarkable and astounding 
degree We guarantee it. We also teach you a refined, pleasant profession from which you can make $10 
to $20 per day. Our profusely illustrated treatise tells exactly how to acquire the marvelous powers re- 
ferred toabove. It is the most expensive and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. It is 
from the pen of the eminent authority, Prof. LaMotte Sage, A. M., Ph. D., LL. D., assisted by the world’s 
most famous scientists. This wonderful bock has been the means of bringing success, happiness and 
health to thousands of persons. Thisis your golden opportunity. Will you grasp it? 10,000 copies of the 
book will be sent out absolutely free. A postal card will bring it. Read the following convincing testi- 
mony, and write today for a free copy of the book. 
Rev. Paul Weller, Box 200, Gorman, N. Y., says: “Your instructions have given me a powerand a force 
of character I did not dream it was possible for me to acquire.” | 
G. 8. Lincoln, M. D., 101 Crutchfield Street, Dallas, Tex., writes: ““The book was a revelation to me. | 
Your methods are far in advance of any I have ever seen.” 
Miss Katherine Messinger, of Corry, Penn., says: “Your instruction has made a new woman of me. 
Possibilities have been opened up that I never dreamed had existed before. Every one should understand your 
grand science, and there would be less misery, poor health, and unhappiness in the worid.” 


We have thousands of letters similar to above. Do not send money, the book is free. Address 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept. 0.".3, Rochester, N. Y- 
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€7Ko-NuT 


A PURE, STERILIZED COCOANUT FAT 


SHORTENING © 


y, 


N 











GUARANTEED FREE FROM ANIMAL MATTER 








-” 
~ 


FREE. —Beautiful- Ask your Grocer for 


ly illustrated recipe 

book, new edition, tells Ko- N ut 
of delicious dishes pre- 
C, | pared with Ko-Nut | or write INDIA REFINING CO., 
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KOTEDSILK 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


It will be two winters at least before KOTEDSILK underwear has to 
be mended, and it will keep its shape all the time. It does not shrink or 
stretch, and retains its silken softness while the threads hold together. Its 
careful finish recommends it to fastidious people, its durability to the economi- 
cal, and the ease with which it is washed makes it a boon to the housekeeper. 


MADE IN ONLY ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 


Men's Shirts, 34-44. $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
= Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 
Union Suits, 34-44, 5.00 “ “ Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 
Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 “ “s Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


If your dealer can't suppiy you. we will. Express prepaid 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR COMPANY, fo-r2"Brankiin’ st, n. y. city 
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U NI rE D SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. 











“THE HUMAN PROP” 


Hard to believe—Easy to realize from trial. 


Life is Only 
“HALF LIVING” 


without 

Orangeine 
Averts and Cures HEADACHE, s 
COLDS, GRIP, WOMEN’S PAINS, ASTHMA, 


SEASICKNESS, LASSITUDE, BRAIN FAQ, 
DYSPEPSIA,NEURALGIA ,etc.,when used accord- 
ing te full, simple instructions in every package. 


For “Brain Workers.” As an Acciimatizer. 
Bal Important for all Travelers. 
PGeeren, | ear ee 
5 aveane Ms} 


tatroduetion In iS and trcent pat Crime sell pe pesknge FREE with full 


THE ORANCEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, ° (8 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAG®, ILL. 








WThe 
| Electric Exerciser 


Stimulating, bracing, bealthful and harmless combination of 


Electric Treatment puyysicat exercise 


Many physicians now agree that 
almost every oven af diocsens and 
B found of tncalculable benefit 0 phe ctheed 
nervous entary 
jm that produces vigorous and refreshing muscular p-owrenor hog without sud- 
«sequent exhaustion. For 


Headache, Nervous Weakness and Exhaustion, 
Rheumatism, 
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Xmas Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen Gold and Silver 
Gift. pensuceysuceene be & WATERMAN OO., 157 Broadway, ? 
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The Knabe of to-day will outlive the aoth century. 


lf it’s a 


KNABE 


There is little more to be said. The name 
KNABE is synonymous with all that ¢ 
to be desired—all that can be desired in 
piangs. 


ED. PINAUD'S| 
PERFUMES. 


Highest Distinction PARIS EXPOSITION, 19%, 








reason for this. The product of the Knabe 
factories to-day represents the evolution of 
# nearly three score years and ten of constant 
endeavor towards the perfect piano. _ 
’ The KNABE is in consequence the & 
standard of comparison to-day. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


154 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 2oth St.), 
NEW YORK. 
Se eh TR NET 
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